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 Mistinguett—the symboi of Paris.’ 


CHAPTER ONE 


PURSUIT OF MISTINGUETT 
or How Not to Interview a Celebrity 


By HUBERT GRIFFITH 


HE boulevard des Capucines, the heart of the 

heart of central Paris, on a blazing summer 
day. Paris is in the middle of a heat-wave—and 
when the sun beats down through that bright, dry, 
Parisian air, it can make any heat that we ever get in 
London seem temperate. 

To my amazement a crowd is gathered outside a 
music-hall, ‘?A.B.C.,’ standing in solid ranks, clutter 
ing up the passage of the passers-by, and stopping 
the traffic in the roadway. One wonders what can 
be making them stand there, on the blistering pave- 
ments, instead of seeking the cool shade of the café 
awnings. Foreign Royalty on a visit might be 
presumed to draw such a crowd. Likewise a Holly- 
wood filin-star of the universal celebrity of Greta 
Garbo. No one else. And yet it is someone else. It 
is Mademoiselle Mistinguett (* Miss’ to everyone in 
Paris, from her own maidservant, to the policeman 
who helps her park her car in the streets), who is 
about to pass from the marinee performance at the 
music-hall to her waiting automobile. 
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And this is something that can make one wonder. 
Paris—one knew—is a city that is always sublimely 
faithful to its favourites; a city where nothing what- 
ever—save its successive Governments —changes 
quickly. It is considerably different from London in 
this respect, and at the opposite pole from New York. 
But still, fidelity d ce point ci / 

Mistinguett has lived her whole life, since her early 
public appearances at the age of sixteen or so, in a blaze 
of publicity. She has been on show to the Parisian 
public for decades. Continental and American tours 
have taken, on the whole, very little of her working 
life. She is a part of Paris—a Parisian institution. But 
to realize that she is still a living force—that crowds 
will queue up to see her cross a pavement, as they have 
seen her do every day for decades, that she is still a 
‘reigning celebrity’ in the sense that wherever she 
goes people will collect and whisper to one another 
excitedly: ‘ Ziens, c’est “ Miss” qui passe /’—is a 
revelation. 

If, to the casual visitor to Paris, this was a surprise, 
to one at least of them it was something else as well. 
It was a curse and a distraction. For ] was in Paris to 
see Mademoiselle Mistinguett on business. I knew that 
her show at the music-hall was within a day or two of 
coming off. I had to discuss her life-history, her 
‘ Confessions,’ with her, and to arrange for their publica- 
tion in English. I had imagined that a couple of peaceful 
days could be spent over these negotiations, ‘ Miss’ 
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having finished her summer season in Paris and being 
peacefully at a loose end for some time before departing 
on holiday—probably for her villa in the south of 
France. (Little did I know of the lady at the time of 
that visit! I now seriously believe that there is no 
such thing as a ‘loose end’ in her life; that holidays 
are almost entirely non-existent with her; that the 
finish of one revue or music-hall spectacle is the auto- 
matic signal for her to begin thinking and planning for 
the next. This has subsequently been confirmed both 
by herself, and by everyone else who has ever known 
her or worked with her.) 

There is an admirable treatise by the great John 
Bunyan entitled 4 Few Sighs from Hell, or the Groans 
of a Damned Spirit. In this preliminary chapter I shall 
recount (without malice) in what consisted that first 
week-end in Paris, in trying to make contact with the 
great ‘ Miss,’ and to talk serious business with her. I 
wish it to be understood that everyone is forgiven, 
including ‘ Miss’ herself. The week-end was the cul- 
mination of many mistakes. I—and agents and pub- 
lishers all alike—had forgotten that Mistinguett was 
appearing in a long music-hall programme, and giving 
two performances a day. That the show was not 
finishing, but continuing. That on the Continent 
Sundays are used as an excuse for a little extra display 
of energy, rather than for anything in the nature of 
rest, with theatres open and actresses working. That 
there was a heat-wave on. That Mistinguett, in the 
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three days that I was there, was giving six performances 
as per schedule, and three extra of her own energy and 
initiative, two charity performances and a radio broad- 
cast—that is to say, nine performances in three days, at 
a time when half the rest of Paris was prostrated by the 
heat. That the admirable Blum Government (which 
was within a few weeks of falling) may have made things 
very pleasant for shop-assistants and employees in general 
—but has hardly smoothed the path of anyone who 
wants to do quick business in Paris; shops were shut 
for annual holidays, offices were closed for enormous 
lunch-hours—-during which time one could either wait 
on the doorstep, or go away, perhaps to the other end 
of Paris, and come back again. . . . 

In all, during those hot and hectic days, it seemed 
to me that in trying to get Mademoiselle Mistinguett 
alone for a few quiet minutes, I was pursuing a phantom, 
a will-ofthe-wisp, a wraith of the morning mist— 
with everyone’s hand against me, from the public’s, 
who thronged round her car immediately she left the 
theatre, to her music-publisher’s office which always 
seemed to be shut immediately I approached it. 

If I describe those days now in some detail, it is 
partly to work off a personal grievance, and enjoy 
myself in doing so; partly at least because the recital 
may do something to sketch the theatrical background 
of contemporary Paris, its stage-doors, dressing-rooms, 
coulisses, rehearsal-rooms, and _broadcasting-studios— 
its perpetual crowd-ridden rush and fervour—against 
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which the perpetually energetic Mistinguett still lives 
out her life. 


The business began by my having to pay for my seats 
in the boulevard des Capucines music-hall the night 
that I arrived in Paris. A small matter, you say, and of 
no account—an affair to be smoothed over with tact on 
my side, and a disbursement from my pocket. But 
listen ! 

In England a dramatic critic may be roughly de- 
scribed, for want of a better definition, as a gentleman 
who does not pay for his seats. The practice may 
possibly be carried to extremes, but it is certainly a 
universal practice. For the smartest and most fashion- 
able West End first nights the critic is automatically 
sent a Sualls ticket, and his presence is politely requested. 
This applies even to Mr. Cochran’s first-nights, where the 
public may be asked to pay as much as thirty-five shillings 
a seat. He is flattered and humoured, and may even be 
asked to specify exactly which seat he fancies—it may 
be a gangway seat that he likes, both for purposes of 
slipping out of the theatre quickly to write his notice 
when the show is over, and for slipping out quickly in 
the intermission to the bar. Whichever seat it is, he 
gets it. For less crowded ard spectacular occasions than 
actual West End first-nights—for Sunday evening per- 
formances and so forth—he is usually sent a couple of 
tickets free, to give the added inducement to him of 
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bringing his wife or his girl, While for smaller pro- 
ductions still, the performances of small ‘group’ 
theatres, gingerly feeling their way, a few lines of notice 
in the newspapers are so eagerly desired that he is usually 
informed that seats will be at the disposal of himself and 
his friends on any night that he cares to name. . . . In 
short, in London the presence of the critic is ‘ solicited’ 
in the theatre, he is greeted by the house-manager as a 
long-lost friend; whether or no he be of a venal nature 
he is as often as not offered a free drink—and the general 
impression is created that his offering to pay for his 
place would be as painful to the management as it would 
be staggering to the critic himself. 

After fifteen years’ apprenticeship in this method of 
business in London, I was pained as well as surprised, 
on turning up at the boulevard music-hall, to be handed 
my seats with a sixty-franc bill attached to them. I 
had wired for the seats to be reserved the day before 
from London, through Mistinguett’s agent in Paris. I 
had certain definite reasons for wishing to be in the 
theatre, far from mere frivolous excuses—it was one of 
the last nights before the summer recess of the Mis- 
tinguett show; if I was to edit a book about her, it 
was only reasonable to see her Jatest performance; 1 
had an appointment with the star herself in the middle 
of the evening; I had travelled four hundred miles 
by boat and train that sweltering day from London 
for the purpose of being there. . . . All in all, 
1 imagined that the manager of the theatre, know- 
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ing these facts, would be anxious for me to be his 
guest. 

I explained these matters in a few words to the 
assistant-manager who offered to charge me for the 
seats; he retired to consult the manager, his boss . . . 
and in that single minute of his departure I saw, with my 
eyes Starting out of my head in amazement, my two 
reserved seats (good stalls seats) being sold over the 
box-office counter to the next comer! The assistant- 
manager returned unabashed. The manager knew 
nothing whatever about me, and, he implied, cared less. 
‘ What ?—my seats had been sold in the meantime ?’ 
That was a pity. Well, there were two more only in 
the house. I could have them ifI cared to pay for them, 
and pay for them quick. They were not very good ones 
unfortunately. . . . In short, I found myself, minus 
fifty francs, with two seats in a dark baignoire, at the 
back of the dress-circle, half a mile from the stage, the 
last place from which any critic would wish to view a 
performance. 

Note by the wayside: Ina long experience of French 
officials, I have found some of them charming and 
polite beyond words (a large majority of these), and 
others stubborn and disobliging beyond words. There 
seems to be no half-way house. And in this case I had 
struck unlucky. 

I will conclude on this sad topic by saying thar when 
I recounted the circumstances to ‘ Miss’ herself, she 


was quite unmoved by them. She took the hard, 
B 
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practical Frenchwoman’s point of view: ‘Oh well, 
the seats are much cheaper here than in England !’ 
—which to a certain extent is correct. Good stalls at 
“VA.B.C.,’ which is by way of being a ‘ smart’ music- 
hall, cost only about five shillings. In a London equiva- 
lent they might be about six or seven. The point 
of principle—that a visiting dramatic-critic arriving 
specially from London should have been churlishly 
received— interested her hardly at all. 


I saw the performance, from my point of disadvan- 
tage. It was atypical ‘international’ variety programme 
—the inevitable family of Chinese jugglers, fathers, 
mothers, and swarms of children doing incredible feats 
of balancing and plate-spinning ; a tramp cyclist (some- 
what after the lines of our own Joe Jackson) riding an 
india-rubber bicycle—he had a beauteous girl assistant 
who did difficult tricks on an elegant bicycle—where- 
upon he would echo her by doing tricks twice as difficult 
on his battered grid; some pairs of acrobatic dancers ; 
and then Mademoiselle Suzanne Dehelly, a well-known 
Parisian favourite who sings songs whose sentiments, 
if not whose actual words, would scarcely be approved 
of by the British Censor. 

Then ‘ Miss’! She had the whole of the second half 
of the programme to herself and the small troupe that 
she has trained to do a miniature revue for music-hall 
purposes. 
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There is a short, intelligent preface to this act, written 
by herself, in the programme. She expresses one of her 
articles of faith: ‘I am of a sumptious turn of mind: 
I love everything that is beautiful, a good-looking young 
man, a pretty girl, a rich piece of material—but even 
more than this I adore the gift of “ personality ” that 
lends savour to beauty’ (da personalité qui rend la 
beauté savoureuse). 

“My little company,’ she goes on, ‘is made up of 
‘real’’ artists, whom I have discovered in places where 
most people would not have thought of looking for 
them: at small sing-songs, and away in the provinces. 
When I’ve put my hand on any particular talent that 
seems to me outstanding, I don’t say anything to anyone 
—for I don’t want it to give me the slip. I merely note 
it down in my memory, and then, what next I’m asked 
to star in a revue, I see that the “ unknown”? is offered 
anengagement. Such is my method, and I’ve not known 
it to let me down.’ 

She continues, after describing one or two of the 


cast, to philosophize about revue in general, for the 
management is liberal in his programme-space, finding 
that he has someone to write for it who can utter more 
than mere banalities. ‘A show in Paris is made up out 
of trifles—a piece of chiffon, a scrap of ribbon or lace, 
the tip of a turned-up nose. . . . In America I’ve been 
lost in admiration for “ perfect beauty ’—but it seemed 
to me perfect beauty turned out by the thousand from 
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the same mould. What really excites me is, as one 
might say of wines, to blend the vintages—mingling the 
“body ” of the wine with “ bouquet.” 

She adds something that I have often heard her 
repeat in conversation, giving multitudinous examples, 
but always coming back to the same point of departure : 
“Pleasing the public is an art where simplicity plays a 
very important part—one could almost say, the chief 
part. The public wants sentiment and it wants imagina- 
tion—but it likes its poetry to take wing from the humble 
street-corner in the suburb, before soaring into the 
illusions of fantasy.’ 

There is much more in this simple saying than meets 
the eve at first sight. One can only remark that Mis- 
tinguett carries it out in her own practice. It is one 
of her greatest gifts that she can give the gallery the 
sort of back-chat that it likes, dressed as an old char- 
woman and speaking in the argot of the back-streets 
where the gallery comes from, before enchanting its 
simple soul by appearing in spangles and diamonds and 
he&d-dresses of ostrich-feathers as tall as herself, in her 
easier guise of grande vedette de revue. 

Her company itself was talented and adroit—in 
particular, one precocious infant, Master Bobby Weiss- 
berg (whom I saw more of Jater), a child of eleven 
years old, with smoothed hair and a knowing manner, 
whom Mistinguett had taught to dance, sing and act 
like an experienced piofessional. But what struck me 
most, at the beginning of the performance, was that 
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‘Miss’ herself was keeping in the background, and 
reserving herself, like a wary boxer, for a final 
offensive. 

Allowing her chorus and supporters to make all the 
running, she appeared first in a few spectacular dresses 
and plumes, descending the inevitable flight of steps, 
and sang a verse or two of some popular songs—songs 
made popular by her. There was nothing much in it. 
I wondered if my first judgment had been correct—a 
judgment formed twenty years previously, when I had 
been on leave in Paris in the middle of the War. Mis- 
tinguett had been appearing at that time in a revue at 
the Ambassadeurs. With her was a young comedian, 
then unknown to fame, called Chevalier. I knew little 
French at the time. One revue was very much like 
another. I seem to remember that I did not stay to the 
end (so early are the habits of dramatic critics formed.) 
But I came away with an impression of a ‘ star’ per- 
sonality, descending the same staircase, dressed in the 
same—or very similar—plumes ; and of the comedian 
(Chevalier) who had talent. 

By now it was a slightly different story. It might 
be asked : how many of our star music-hall performers, 
as they get older, get better? The answer would be, all 
of them! And it would not be confined to music-hall 
performers alone. The nearer she got to the end of 
her career, the better the great Marie Lloyd became. 
But there are plenty of legitimate actresses who made 
no particular mark in their youth, but who see their 
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names in lights outside theatres now that they have put 
youthful graces behind them. 

Mistinguett is no daisy. We will not dispute how 
old she is. Various theories are tenable as to the exact 
date of her birth, and it is no business of this sketch 
of her personality and of her ‘ Confessions’ to solve 
them. But theatrical annals record that she has been 
before the public for a long time. She still has the 
figure of a girl, and legs that are still insurable for a 
certain number of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
But the eyes give her away in that she is no mgénue— 
the subtle, lined, experienced eyes of a woman who 
knows every trick of the trade, and has played comedy 
before generations of the Parisian public. 

The spectacular scenes that she did were good— 
even amazingly good. If she wants to wear clothes, 
she can wear them marvellously. She sings a song : 


Mais il faut pour plaire aux hommes 
Un certain chic / 


and it could not be better sung, nor the clothes that go 
with it better worn. But it is when she comes to dis- 
carding fine clothes and appearing in ‘ character,’ as a 
down-at-heels charwoman, with a rag of a shirt held 
together with safety~pins, and a battered umbrella, 
that her sense of comedy comes out at full strength. 
It is a charming and tender song, ‘Mla pomme, ma 
pomme’ (pomme equa!s binette, which equals in turn 
any other slang cxpression for face, phiz or mug), and 
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explains how its heroine spurns social pretensions, and 
prefers the ‘natural’ life of pubs and bar-parlours, 
where good company is always to be found. 

J’suis pC étr pas connau dans la noblesse 

Ni chez les snobards, 


Quand on veut m’ trouver faut qu’on s’adresse 
Dans tous les p’tits bars. 


(‘ My acquaintance lies not among the nobility, nor yet 
among the snobs; if you would find me you must 
present yourself at all the small local bars,’) And it goes 
on to discuss how vain it is to assume airs of superiority, 
life being already complicated enough anyhow—far 
better to content oneself with a little love where one 
finds it, and to run up a little account on the barman’s 
slate. Nearly all Mistinguett’s better-known songs 
have simple—almost ‘ barrel-organ’—-tunes; when 
heard once they stick in the brain immediately, ‘ Val- 
encia, ‘Mcn Homm ,’ ‘Je Suis d’ Paris, ‘Au fond de 
tes yeux.’ But this one has a long, lilting, sleepy, and 
subtle refrain. In singing it Mistinguei: becomes some- 
thing very different from the fashionable revue-star 
with a talent for wearing clothes. She has a touch of the 
genius for character that reminds one of Marie Lloyd 
of the great days. 

The performance ends with the well-known trick of 
getting the audience to sing one of her songs with her— 
but varied in her case by calling on individual members 
of the audience to get up and sing a verse of it by 
themselves. She knows some of them by name, the 
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faithful admirers who apparently come night after night 
to see her performance; she guesses the districts of 
France that others come from by their accents ; and for 
each of them she has words of encouragement, criticism, 
and general back-chat. The house likes this sort of 
thing, and would keep her at it for hours. She on her 
side seems to have no wish to cut it short—which is 
a considerable tribute to her resource and vitality. 
The time is getting on for midnight, and she has already 
been through the whole performance once before that 
day. But it comes to an end at fast, and the public 
files out of the theatre, the provincials feeling that one 
of the landmarks of their lives has been passed, now 
having seen the great Mistinguett in the flesh; the 
Parisians, who know her by heart, feeling that once 
again she has given them a good run for their 


money. 


Back-stage—the squalid back-stage (compared with 
English standards) that appertains to almost every theatre 
(bar only the Comédie francaise), and to every music- 
hall, in Paris. Unswept stairs, unswept corridors, the 
paint peeling off dressing-room doors, no stage door- 
keeper—or at least none in evidence, the ‘ star ’ dressing- 
room three flights of stairs above the stage, and no lift 
installed (and ‘]’A.B.C.’ is by way of being a modern 
and smart music-hall.) 

One passes through the stage-door unmolested, and 
guessing at Mistinguett’s room from the noise that is 
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coming from it, knocks on the door. A dresser’s head 
appears. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mistinguett >” 

“ De la part de quit, Monsieur?” 

“ She probably won’t know my name, or she may 
possibly know my name. Her agent told me that she’d 
see me to-night. Say Monsieur Griffith.” 

““ Come in.” 

The dressing-room is full of people, of young men 
from the cast (still in make-up), of visitors, friends, 
dressers. A gramophone is going. A couple of tiny 
chickens stagger about the floor, trying to avoid extinc- 
tion at the feet of the throng. Mistinguett is reposing 
on a couch in a dressing-gown, comparatively weary 
at the end of the long day’s work, but regarding me 
with a bright—not utterly friendly—eve. 

“You want, monsieur ?”’ 

“YT thought that your agent might possibly have 
told you. I’ve cross :d from London to-day, and she 
said you had given me an appointment for to-night. 
It’s about the publication in England of your ‘ Con- 
fessions.’ ”’ 

“Well, what about them? They ve already appeared 
in a Paris paper.” 

“TI thought that you might care to elaborate and 
expand them a little, as they’re to appear in volume 
form.” 

“ Oh, expand them ! That will have to be discussed.” 

“ Exactly. But can I talk business in a roomful of 
people, and with a gramophone going? And at any 
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rate, I wouldn’t have thought of coming to you at 
midnight—on a day when you’ve already done two 
performances—unless you yourself had suggested it. 
When does this show come off, and when will you be 
free? I heard it ended to-night.” 

“Tt doesn’t end to-night. It’s going on another 
week.” 

“That means that you’ll be giving two performances 
to-morrow, Sunday >” 

“ Of course it does. I also gave an extra perform- 
ance at midnight last night—in aid of Les L£nfants 
Refugiés de P Espagne.” 

(A third, voluntary, performance in one day, and 
in grilling weather like this... . The woman must 
have the energy of a fiend !) 

“Will you be at all free when your show closes at 
the end of the week ?”’ 

“T won't be at all free. I’m rehearsing for a special 
revue with all the stars of Paris in it, that Sacha Guitry 
is writing in connection with the International Ex- 
hibition.” 

“And after that ?”’ 

“ After that, I'm taking this show on tour in France, 
to le Havre and places like that.” 

“And after?” 

“ Then I’m taking it on a tour to Brussels, and all 
over Belgium.” 

(Hopeless ! The woman doesn’t seem to be going 
io have a summer holiday at all.) 
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“When can I see you then? At least there are 
certain business details that have to be settled, and I’m 
over from London now expressly to settle them. What 
about supper after the performance to-morrow night ? 
Would you be free then?” 

“‘T never know where I’m going to be until the last 
minute. I may stay at my flat over the way in the 
boulevard des Capucines—or if it’s a hot night, drive 
out to the house at Bougival on the river. No—if 
you really want to see me, come here to-morrow—I 
rest here in between the performances and don’t 
leave the theatre. Come at six o’clock. I'll be free 
then.” 

I take this half-loaf as being better than no bread 
at all, and retire with a few difficult words of compliment 
on the performance—difficult, not because ? haven't 
liked it, but because I have. It is an easy trick—and 
one very soon lear.it in theatrical circles—to utter a 
few gushful clichés on occasions when one has not 
been impressed at all. When one has liked a show 
——so used are players to fulsome admiration—it is 
difficult to say one has liked it and still to sound 
sincere. 

“To-morrow at six o'clock, then.” 

1 wander out into the hot night, join friends, sup 
at the Café Weber in the rue Royale, in the shadow of 
the ‘high, artificial décor’ as Henry James expressed 
it, of the Madeleine, and stroll home up the long slope 
of the Champs-Elysées. 
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Reflections :-——It has been a mistake to tear over to 
Paris to see Mistinguett in the full tide of her activity. 
In a couple of quiet days with her one might have got 
through a lot of business—but she doesn’t seem to 
have such a thing as a ‘couple of quiet days’ in her 
life. I’m to see her between the shows to-morrow— 
but what artist in the world can switch off her mind 
to talk seriously about anything ‘between shows,’ 
while resting between one performance and the next ? 
(And I bet there’!l be all those young men from the 
cast of the revue in her dressing-room, and the gramo- 
phone, and the chickens, just the same as to-day.) It’s 
obvious that she hasn’t really any clear idea that an English 
book is to be made out of her ‘ Confessions ’—or if she 
does, she is completely indifferent to it. What was that 
phrase that she kept on using in the dressing-room ?— 
‘Je mien f...3 jem’en fi... 7? (It is actually one 
of the least elegant ways of saying: “I don’t give a 
hoot.’) 

At any rate, one has ‘ made contact’ with the great 
performer, and will have to see what the morrow brings 
forth. The journey across from London in the heat 
has been tiring, the music-hall has been hot, the distance 
up the Champs-Elysées, on foot, is always about twice 
as long as one imagines it. J arrive back at my hotel 
considerably tired. But probably not as tired—I think 
with charity in my heart—as Mademoiselle Mistinguett. 


Sunday—a day of rest in Paris for all save café- 
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waiters and theatrical performers. A long lunch with 
friends at Prunier’s. (In my brain, ‘I mustn’t be late 
for Mistinguett at six o’clock—six o’clock.’) 

To fill in the afternoon, I go down and see her 
agent, who lives on the Quai de Béthune on the Ile St. 
Louis, one of the quietest, loveliest and oldest quarters 
of the city. The little island is its own domain, with its 
own shops and markets and cafés. There is hardly a 
modern flat or building on it. Most of its houses, with 
their beautiful proportions and panelled interiors, date 
back to the period of the great French seventeenth 
century. On a mid-Sunday afternoon the Grands 
Boulevards away on the right bank are swarming with 
Parisians and their families, taking the air and seeing 
the sights, but the little fle St. Louis is deserted, given 
over to the silence and the sunshine. It seems a curious 
quarter to find a literary agent, but well worth the 
journey for the pleasure of the stroll alone. 

The agent is in, or rather his wife, Madame Bradley, 
who is doing all the business while her iusband is away, 
and doing it very efficiently. She knows Mistinguett 
well, and has a good deal to say about her. I explain 
what seem to me the problems of the situation 
—the fact that Mistinguett is perpetually busy and 
perpetually involved with masses of people. Does she 
always live at this pressure ? 

“ Always.” 

“Is she given to keeping appointments once she has 
made them ?”’ 
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“Not particularly. About her work in the theatre 
she’s punctilious. You'll find that out for yourself 
in time.” 

“A happy look-out for me!” 

“Oh, you'll get used to it.” 

“Can she talk amusingly !”’ 

“Oh, yes, if you get on the right side of her—and 
she can be friendly. There are some things she won’r 
talk about.” 

(It’s an open secret, of course, that Miss did a certain 
amount of Government secret service during the war; 
but this she won't talk about. She says it involves 
too many people, and it would be quite impossible to 
tell the whole story of it while she was actually still 
appearing on the Paris stage.) 

“But there’s plenty of other material to be got out 
of her.” 

A gleam of hope for me. 

“If one can ‘get on the right side of her!’” I 
repeat. 

“You'll be able to do that. I should go and sce some 
other people who know her. Go and see Chevalier— 
he’s appearing in Paris now, and he was her partner in 
revues for ten years. Go and see her song-writers, and 
her orchestra-conductors. And go out and sce her at 
her country-house at Bougival, one day when she’s 
resting.” 

“Td like nothing better—if she invites me.” 

“ She probably will. Take her easily. Don’t forget 
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that you’re dealing with a remarkable woman. She’s 
got the energy to move mountains.” 

“ Doesn’t she wear herself out with work ?”” 

“Not at all. She keeps herself very fit. And she’s 
got the temperament and physique for it.” 

I get some addresses from the encouraging—or not 
so very encouraging—agent, and take my leave. 

“‘ Ring me up any time if you're in difficulty. Til do 
all Ican to help you... .” 


Six o’clock, boulevard des Capucines, the music-hall 
‘PA.B.C’ 

{am certainly dealing with a very remarkable woman, 
as I find to my cost. The Grands Boulevards are 
thronged with people, as always on a Sunday evening, 
husbands, wives, and swarms of children down to the 
age of infants, a little tired and dusty by this time, are 
sauntering up and down on the regular Sunday-evening 
parade. But what’s the particular crowd outside 
*PA.B.C’ doing? Why is Mistinguett’s car drawn up 
in front of it? Doesn’t the woman know that she has 
an appointment with me, me, me, and that she’s not 
leaving the theatre, but is staying in to talk about the 
book ? 

Apparently she doesn’t. There she is in the foyer, 
in street-dress, waiting for the door-keepers to clear a 
lane for her to her car. 

She receives me with some sorrow but no embarrass- 
ment. “I’m awfully sorry. I really am. I'd forgotten 
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completely, I ve promised to sing in berween the shows 
at a concert in Lunar Park. It’s a special show, in aid 
of the Front Populaire. An actress ought to have no 
politics—-and I've got none—but I said I’d go—and 
I have to keep my promise. Come again to-morrow. 
At the same time. I'll be free then—really free.”’ 

And the lane being now clear, she drives off amid the 


cheers of the populace... - 





And the most remarkable thing of the whole lot— 
according to me, accustomed to English business and 
journalistic methods—is that the same thing, or almost 
exactly the same thing—happened the very next day, 
my last day in Paris. 

Over many of its episodes I will draw a veil. It was 
a day when the whole of Paris seemed conspired to 
defeat me going about my lawful occasion—to defeat 
me and to mock at me. 

(Again I wish it to be clearly understood that every- 
one is completely forgiven. In coming up against the 
French, the Englishman comes up against an incalculable 
factor. Because the French are outwardly inefficient, 
the Englishman imagines that they are truly and deeply 
inefiicient—and in this the Englishman is wrong. Again 
and again one is driven back on one’s war experiences 
for confirmation of this. I have seen French batteries 
on the march—-guns apparently uncared for, cluttered 
up with the clothing and cooking apparatus of the entire 
personnel, gunners out of step, the battery, which 
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should, by regulations, take up about four hundred 
yards of road-space, scattered over the best part of a 
mile—the whole aspect of the contingent suggesting a 
group of gipsies moving camp rather than a unit of the 
Army of the Republic of France. And yet I have seen 
that same battery do better—more scientific, accurate 
and economical—shooting than their British neighbours. 
Because a certain publishing house could not, or would 
not, supply me with a book I needed the moment I 
needed it (though they had it in stock), I don’t blame 
all French publishing houses for being effete, inefficient 
and degenerate. I merely say that they were French 
publishing houses.) 

The day began vilely—and continued worse. A girl 
that I had met in Mistinguett’s dressing-room had told 
me of the existence of an interesting book, Nuits 
d’ Actrices, by Monsieur Michel Georges-Michel, that 
contained a chapter giving valuable insight into the 
life of Mistinguett. She had the book by her. She 
would lend it to me if I called at her house, rue Quentin 
Bauchart (near the Etoile) next moming. I called at 
her house, rue Quentin Bauchart, near the Etoile (or 
rather, about a mile away from the Etoile as one goes to 
it on foot, as I did, that hot morning). The young lady 
was not in; but a relative of hers was, a charming 
uncle or father, dressed, appropriately for that weather, 
in pyjamas, and in the middle of a shave. He was 
a well-known actor on the Parisian stage, and though 
he hadn’t got the book, was most helpful. He knew 
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Chevalier and gave me Chevalier’s telephone number, 
and the telephone number of Chevalier’s secretary, and 
altogether expressed himself most interested in the 
projected ‘ Life’ of Mistinguett. But he hadn’t got the 
book, and told me to go direct to the publishers, the 
Editions Frangaises, avenue Rapp. 

I went to the French publishers, Zes £&dttions 
Frangaises, in the avenue Rapp, miles away on the 
Left Bank, a taxi-fare which, by London standards, 
would have been ruinous. But by the time I arrived 
there it happened to be five minutes past twelve—five 
minutes past twelve on a perfectly good, business- 
like Monday morning—and the publishing house hap- 
pened to be closed for a luncheon-interval of two full 
hours. 1am a Socialist by instinct. I have always been 
one, and I shall probably die one. But for a few brief 
minutes I admit that 1 cursed a Socialist régime that 
could put the enzire personnel of a large firm out of 
action for two hours in the middle of a working 
dav. 

I was told that I could call back in the afternoon, 
but as I was again the other side of Paris in the after- 
noon, I attempted to do my business bv ringing up. 

“ De la part de qui, Monsieur ?”’ 

“You won’t know my name”’ (I am getting so tired 
of this formula by now), “say an English journalist 
wants to speak to the manager of the firm.” 

A manager finally comes to the telephone. 

“ There is an admirable chapter on Mistinguett in 
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the book, Nuits d’Actrices, published by you, sir, On 
what terms will you give me permission to reprint it 
in an English ‘ Life’ of Mistinguett ?”’ 

“But the copyright of the chapter doesn’t belong to 
us as the publishers ; it belongs to the author, Monsieur 
Michel Georges-Michel.”’ 

“Then as I’m in Paris only one more day, will you 
be so good as to give me either the address or the 
telephone number of Monsieur Michel Georges- 
Michel ?” 

“We regret, Monsieur, but it is against the rule of 
the firm to give either the address or the telephone 
number of our authors!” 

IT record the conversation literally as spoken. Cajolery 
and curses were unable to move the manager from his 
determination to prevent one English author getting 
into touch with one French author—who at worse 
could not have eaten him, but merely have refused his 
request. In the end it meant another cab-fare over to 
the avenue Rapp, a ‘personal’ interview with the 
manager, and a reluctant yielding up of the telephone 
number, after my credentials had been examined. 
(The story had a comparatively heppy ending. 
M. Michel Georges-Michel agreed to see me immediately 
after I got on to him on the telephone. He turned out 
to be a man of intelligence, wit and culture among 
other things, the French translator of Kipling. W’e sat 
in his garden in the avenue Henri-Martin, one of the 
few private gardens in Paris, drinking cassis and talking 
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on the French theatre, and he immediately agreed to the 
reproduction of his chapter in this book.) 


But Mademoiselle Mistinguett ? Other events of the 
day can be neglected. How I rang up repeatedly 
Chevalier’s secretary, and found him not at home— 
and how, armed with introductions, I rang up Chevalier 
—and found him not at home. 

How I waited for what seemed hours outside the 
Empire music-hall near the place des Ternes for 
M. Antoine Melé, who has been one of Mistinguett’s 
orchestra-conductors, and got good stuff out of him 
in the end. He confirmed all my worst fears of her 
prodigious industry. 

1 ask, what is her greatest talent ? 

“Sa purssance de travatl—her power to concentrate 
on work—in this she is indefatigable. Eile a la compré- 
hension des choses.” 

“What do you mean by her ‘ having the comprehen~ 
sion of things >?” 

“That she understands how things should be done. 
She guides and directs her song-writers and her musicians 
and her conductors. She doesn’t actually write or 
compose her songs herself—though she gives her 
collaborators fairly exact ideas for them; and I am 
certain that much of the dialogue in scenes that she 
acts comes directly from her. Incidentally, she has 
plaved on the legitimate stage, in ‘Madame Sans- 
Géne.’ 
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“She is simple in her tastes. When she amuses 
herself, she amuses herself like any child. . . . There’s 
a rumour that she uses strong language at rehearsals. 
Yve worked with her a long time, and personally I’ve 
never heard her use an ugly word. . . . She works the 
whole time. If she’s got nothing to do—she looks 
round for something to do. She lives a very simple 
life. She looks after herself, and goes in for no excesses 
of any sort.” 

This is interesting to me, but not unexpected. In 
a very long experience of artists who have kept them- 
selves before the public for more than a certain number 
of years on end, one nearly always finds some ‘ case 
history,’ as one would say in medical circles, of compara- 
tive frugality and moderate living—even in instances 
when exactly the reverse is the popular belief. One 
may look on the case of Miss Tallulah Bankhead, to 
whom, because she was a striking and dramatic figure, 
every sort of fantastic legend got attached. But I 
noticed that, at the height of these rumours, she appeared 
in one strenuous play (in which she was on the stage 
the whole evening) and that the play ran for three 
hundred nights; that she then immediately appeared 
in another that ran the same length of time—these 
combined runs representing two years of continuous 
work without missing a performance; and I found 
occasion to say somewhere in print that, though I had 
not the smallest personal acquaintance with the lady, 
I would bet that any actress who could stick so strictly to 
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business did very much less razzling than was popularly 
supposed. It was after this that I made Miss Bank- 
head’s acquaintance, and found out that my guess 
was correct. Dancers, singers, actors and the music- 
hall fraternity are almost all alike in this. Dancers, as 
goes without saying, are trained down through the whole 
of their careers to as fine a point as athletes. But how 
many people believe this of music-hall performers ? 
I can only say that I met Mr. George Robey the other 
day—Mr. Robey the type-figure of all English music- 
hall performers—and that Mr. Robey, with nearly 
seventy years on his shoulders and forty-five years of 
stage-appearances behind him, still has the appearance 
of a boxer in training to fight for his life. Mr. Robey 
told me that he would be very sorry for any man within 
a dozen years of his age who had to stand up in the 
ring against him-—and I believe Mr. Robey to be 
substantially right. 


Yet again the boulevard des Capucines, six o’clock 
——the final appointment with Mistinguett for this visit. 
(In the interim I had been to her music-publishers at 
the address given, ‘ passage de l’Industerie, off the 
boulevard de Strassbourg. But the ‘ passage de !’Indus- 
terie’ had changed its name, without warning, to the 
“rue Gustave Goublier’—who on earth was ‘ Gustave 
Goublier ?’—and an extra hour was involved in the 
search. At times, as I have remarked, during this day 
the whole of Paris seemed conspired to defeat me, to 
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throw sheerly malicious obstacles in my way. The 
districts alone that I had had to visit, the Etoile, the 
Left Bank (twice), the boulevard Sevastopol and the 
avenue Henri-Martin, will be recognized by anyone who 
knows his Paris well as being in as diverse directions as 
are, say, Peckham, Chelsea, Hampstead and Islington 
in London.... The only efficient and business- 
like institution in the whole city had appeared to be the 
Paris branch of my London bank, Lloyds, that knew 
nothing about me—as I had not been in Paris for years 
—but that took me on trust, and cashed a cheque for 
me within a minute of entering its doors. How I blessed 
that single stroke of sympathy and absence of red- 
tape !) 

The same dressing-room, the same gramophone (but 
silent this time), the same young men from the cast, 
and the same chickens. But the place is pervaded by a 
holy calm. My heart leaps up, for it seems actually 
at last as though the stage is set for some intensive 
business-dialogue between Mistinguett and myself. After 
all, I have crossed from London for it, have waited three 
days, and been put off twice. Can it be that Mistinguett 
has so far forgotten herself—as one might say—-as 
actually to have remembered an appointment, and to 
have kept it hard and fast ? 

Not at all! Not at all ! Not the least in the world ! 
The last wild hope goes out of the window to the waiting 
crowd in the side-street beneath. The holy calm is 
only the prelude to the storm, the lull before action. 
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Believe it or not as you like—I am now so far broken 
in that I believe it immediately—but Mistinguett, 
in the two-hour interval between one performance 
and the next, is engaged to whizz off to the other end of 
Paris to broadcast for Radio-Luxembourg. . . . 

She is profuse in her apologies this time. She had 
completely forgotten—she deplores the inconvenience 
that she may have put me to—‘ perhaps if 1 come at 
the same time to-morrow ?—but 1 am leaving for 
London to-night ?—then in a week or two’s time. She 
will be free—she will make time then—I can come to 
her Paris flat—I can come out to her country-house at 
Bougival—if I’m to come over from London, we can 
fix an exact date—the nineteenth—her secretaries shall 
check it up and underline it and remind her of it—she 
will be spending a whole day free in the country then— 
I can come out to lunch and stay the rest of the day—the 
nineteenth, bon, ca-y-est/ And in the meantime, if it 
would be any amusement to come out and watch the 
fun of the broadcast? .. 


And my last memory of Paris on that particular 
visit is of Mistinguett in the broadcasting studios, and 
a not vninstructive study of her method. 

The rehearsal and the broadcast (for it is not a 
broadcast alone—a few songs airily breathed into the 
microphone—but an hour and a half of steady, careful, 
exhaustive rehearsal beforehand) struck me particularly 
for two things. 
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One is its air of easygoingness coupled with 
intensity, so characteristic of almost everything that 
is done in France. The performers—almost the whole 
troupe of the revue are involved—arrive late; and 
no one seems to mind. A strict contrast to our own 
B.B.C. methods where everything is done meticulously 
to split-seconds. I asked one of the French officials 
about this, what he did to artists who turned up late? 
“O, on les met & l’amende—one fines them a little. 
Time’s cheap!’ He informs me that Cécile Sorel was 
once due to broadcast at ten o’clock in the evening, 
and turned up in the studio after midnight. There are 
notices everywhere : ‘Défense de Fumer,’ but everyone 
is smoking like a chimney. Doors labelled ‘Entrée 
interdite’ are entered freely. The notice of ‘St/ence’ 
is greeted by an outburst of chatter. . . . But I notice 
that, for all this, an immense amount of steady work is 
got through in the hour and a half. 

The second is the vitality of the chief performer. 
Readers, those of you who have friends on the profes- 
sional stage, ask them, especially if they are not in their 
first youth, how they themselves would fancy such a 
programme as is implied by two performances a day— 
every day of the week, Sundays included—in grilling 
weather, when the newspapers are announcing a heat- 
wave; variegated by extra midnight performances and 
mid-afternoon performances; followed on the third 
day by an hour or so of microphone rehearsal and 
performance instead of a rest and a dinner interval. 
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They would probably say that the physical and nerve- 
strain would be intolerable. 

But Mistinguett turns up, though a trifle late, in the 
best of spirits and as fresh as a daisy. 

With her is most of the rest of the company, including 
the remarkable juvenile, Bobby Weissberg. The pre- 
cocious infant is beginning to fascinate me more and 
more. He wears smart shorts and a silk shirt, and his 
hair is smalmed back as usual—he might pass anywhere 
as a typical, perhaps extra well-groomed, little French 
boy. But his self-possession is almost terrifying. He 
enters the studio eating a bar of chocolate, and wanders 
about, greeting friends, cracking jokes with the orches- 
tra, casting an occasional smile across the room at 
Miss. He might be at a social function, without a care 
in the world or a trace of self-consciousness. But he is 
listening like a lynx to all that is happening. At the 
microphone, introduced by Miss as ‘Ce gentil Bobby 
Weissberg qui va me donner la répligue, he sings his 
song with Miss as partner, his voice coming out pure 
and high and strong, and with utter precision on the 
beat. Has he been a professional since the cradle? 
Or has Miss discovered him somewhere, and taught 
him all her tricks in a few months ? One doesn’t know. 

Miss appears to be enjoving herself. She intro- 
duces me, friendly, to the company as ‘Ce terrible 
monsieur qui se rend toujours de trop’—a gentle reminder 
to me that I have no business to be there at all, but 
that on the whole she doesn’t mind. There are really 
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very few performers who object to some sort of 
‘ gallery ’—and at least open hostility has passed. She 
has jokes for the musicians, and precise instructions for 
the conductor as to exactly how she wants her songs 
played. In one of them the time must be ‘bien marqué— 
bien marqué’; in the middle of another of them she 
will do a patter of two and a half minutes. Everything 
is quietly being timed with a precision quite foreign to 
the outward spirit of the rehearsal. At the end of one 
song she murmurs: “ Ca fait quatre minutes juste avec 
le texte’’—the little introduction that leads up to the 
song. At the end of another: “J'ai besoin de quarante 
secondes,’ and forty seconds-worth of extra dialogue 
are put in. There is something curious in watching 
these mathematical calculations in the making of a 
programme—which will, of course, come ultimately 
before the public as more or less of a spontaneous 
improvisation. 

There is an outburst of temper—only one, short, 
brisk, to the point, and over in a flash. A member of 
the company has not been taking the thing seriously 
enough, and has come in late on a cue. There is a 
lightning outburst of wrath, a reminder to him that 
the whole rehearsal is not being got up as a garden 
party for his amusement—and the rehearsal proceeds 
thereafter with good humour, but with strict attention 
to business. 

The songs are repeated over and over again before 
they are finally recorded; the brisk: ‘Oui, j’suis 
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a’ Paris,’ the sentimental ‘Mon Homme, the languorous 
‘Au fond de tes yeux.’ Mistinguett must have a‘ method’ 
of singing—no doubt evolved by herself, for she says 
she never had any lessons—that is perfect of its kind. 
She can go on singing by the hour without any sense 
of fatigue being noticeable in her voice; and her 
diction is also perfect. Even from the back row of the 
crowded circle in the music-hal] the other night, where 
many of the other performers were at times inaudible, I 
did not miss a word that she said or sung. (In this 
connection, I was reminded of a discussion that I heard 
recently about the American film Zhree Smart Girls. 
In it a girl of fifteen or sixteen sings a high soprano 
part, and the discussion was as to whether, if she went 
on doing this sort of thing at her age, she would per- 
manently ruin her voice. The one expert on the voice 
taking part in the discusssion said that the whole question 
depended on one thing, whether the girl’s singing 
‘method’ was good or not. If it were not, the girl’s 
voice would be ruined sooner or later, and probably 
sooner. If she used a good ‘ method,’ her voice would 
merely go on getting better and better. Mistinguctt, 
through all her career, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, must have used an admirable method.) 

The air outside the studio is hot. The air inside is 
hotter, for the room has a glass roof, and the sun’s 
rays beat through it like a flame. In the intervals 
between trying new songs she wanders over to exchange 
a word with me: “‘ Oui, c’est dur—ga fatigue... .” 
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But she is back at the microphone in a second, mopping 
her brow, keeping up a running fire of commentary 
and jokes, and in general holding the whole rehearsal 
in the hollow of her hand—like a cat, with the whole 
field of the room, down to every instrumentalist in the 
orchestra and every member of her company, as her 
mouse. It is an extraordinary exhibition of energy 
and of personality—-not lessened by the fact that she 
has just come out of an afternoon performance and has 
shortly got to go back to an evening performance. 
The single clock in the studio has stopped with its 
hands pointing to three o’clock. Inquiry reveals that 
it is now seven-thirty. I have a night-train back to 
England to catch. Mistinguett proposes to return to 
the theatre and get a little rest before her next appear- 
ance. We part, with an urgent reminder on her side that 
we have an unbreakable appointment out at her country 
house at Bougival in a fortnight’s time—the nineteenth, 
to be exact. 


I wandered out into the avenue Montaigne, and tried 
to collect my impressions. The evening air was begin- 
ning to be delightfully cool after the heat and tension 
of the studio. It is a popular theory that all ‘ little’ 
restaurants in Paris are inclined to be good, and I 
selected one on a corner—=so little that on the menu 
one sees the legend: ‘Le repas sans boisson—o.soc. de 
supplément’—if one eats without drinking one pavs 
half a franc extra, about the equivalent of a penny. If 
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one drinks wine, one can get it for 2.70 a bottle, about 
the equivalent of fivepence. . . . (I will mention that 
I was disillusioned, not for the first time, in a ‘little’ 
restaurant. The food when it came was uneatable. 
But the restaurant had a terrace in the open air, and one 
could smoke and watch the passers-by.) 

Reflection : why is one in Paris, trying to interview 
a wiil-o’-the-wisp, someone who lives in a whirl- 
wind of activity, never in the same place for more 
than three seconds together—and even then everlast- 
ingly surrounded with a crowd of people? Why is 
one submitting to be put off for appointments— 
and hanging about for hours in broiling streets—and 
spending a fortune in taxi-cab fares, bus-fares, and 
métro-fares—to keep dates with publishers whose shops 
are always shut when one gets there—and whose sole 
object in life is to obstruct one if one ever so far succeeds 
in seeing them? Why not chuck up the whole job; 
say that one won’t interpret Mistinguett’s ‘ Confessions ’ 
into English, and return, washing one’s hands like Pilate, 
to London ? 

Reasons: First, because one is again in Paris, and 
its old magic is upon one. Ifthe job had been in Man- 
chester or Bolton it might have seen the last of me 
before now. But Paris is Paris, however far one is 
liable to forget it. I have not been in Paris for five or 
six years. As a student I got to know Paris as well as 
most Londoners know J.ondon. For many years past 
my contacts have lain in Berlin, Vienna, Moscow, 
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Constantinople, and New York... . I had forgotten 
how good Paris could be. Returning to it, even for 
missed appointments with music-hall actresses, one 
realizes that it is still the Queen of Cities. 

To learn one more new side of it is actually interesting 
and worth-while—the coulisses of the music-hall 
‘!’ A.B.C.,’ its broadcasting studios, its music-publishers 
in the passage de I’Industerie, re-named the rue Gustave 
Goublier. ... Can one ever have enough of that remark- 
able town? Perhaps the old saying is true: ‘ Every 
civilized man has two countries—his own and France.’ 
One likes it at the age of twenty. It will still probably 
have a large place in one’s affections on one’s dying day. 

Secondly, there is the personality of the protagonist, 
Mistinguett herself. In the brief meetings that we have 
had, one has had enough time to get some glimpse of 
her churacter. The ecntinuous energy of the personality, 
the gleam of humour that iies in the dark eyes (whenever 
it has had a moment free from its preoccupations), the 
voice, low, harsh, and also velvety—and anyone who 
does not know how a voice can be both harsh and 
velvety at the same time can never have heard Mis- 
tinguett sing. She is a ‘character,’ and she is in one 
sense the representative of a great city. She has known 
most of the distinguished men of recent decades ; and 
she has never in the least bothered to conceal the fact— 
has emphasized it, rather—that she was born of poor 
parents, the touze petite bourgeoisie, and that she began 
on the lowest steps of the ladder, receiving three or 
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four francs a day. She admits that her name was 
printed, at that time, on the posters in smaller letters 
than even that of the printers of the poster. 

Lastly, there is a claim at the end of her reminis- 
cences, that I find personally very charming. She 
claims ‘all her life only to have amused people ’— 
while in that same period of time the greater, the more 
powerful, and the more highly-placed of this earth, 
were (with few exceptions) doing their utmost to turn 
this world into a hell. 

Those who best know the present European situation 
will know best how true and how important is that 
modest claim. 

Now let Mistinguett, prefaced by an amusing account 
of a day in her life by M. Michel Georges-Michel, 
herself speak. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A DAY WITH MISTINGUETT 
By MICHEL GEORGES-MICHEL 


ADEMOISELLE MISTINGUETT lives on the 
boulevard des Capucines, on the sixth floor of 
a block of buildings in which are crowded, cheek by jow], 
shops, offices, a hair-dresser’s (his name is Peluquero, 
which at once confers on the whole place a slightly 
musical-comedy air), a Limited Company for the 
exploitation of Eau de Vichy, a tailor’s, the officers 
of a calculating-machine company, etc. etc. 

From the fifth floor upwards, the staircase is piled 
with heaps of A-aerican trunks, marked with a large 
MISS, stretching as far as the hall of the star’s flat—the 
same arrangement of travelling-trunks that used to 
garnish the approach to Sarah Bernhardt’s dwelling. 
And—again as was the case with Sarah—all sorts of 
people, furniture-men, spongers, friends, secretaries, 
maids, messengers from agents’-offices, hang about, 
standing, sitting on chairs and trunks, or on the stairs 
themselves. 

“What time does Madame usually get up 2?” 

“ One day at six o’clock in the morning, another at 
six o’clock at night. It depends on what she’s been 
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doing the day before and on what she’s got ahead of 
her.” 

In the little dining-room—in which neither she nor 
anyone else ever has meals—await the more intimate of 
the fraternity. In the drawing-room, a mass of cushions, 
dolls, gramophones, artificial foliage, woolly dogs, 
pianos and sheets of music—not a soul. But the bed- 
room is next door. The bed is a narrow divan sur- 
mounted by a little canopy like a cradle, done up in 
lace and chinchilla. 

‘Miss’ is asleep, her check resting on her arm, her 
hand spread out over the silk ofthe counterpane. Down 
below in the street, motors are hooting, buses are 
pounding along, urchins are whistling and lorry- 
drivers are shouting at one another. A sudden noise 
louder than the rest, and Miss wakes up. She drags her 
hand through her mop of hair, and sits up pivoting on 
her posterior : 

** Mathilde !”’ 

Mathilde is her senior maid. While she is coming, 
Miss hooks towards her her red sandals with one foot, 
and grabs with one hand the jacket of a pair of 
beach-pyjamas of the colour she usually wears in 
revues. 

Still dragging a hand through her hair and shuffling 
on her sandals as she goes, Miss proceeds towards the 
bathroom. Pandemonium. In a cage on the floor— 
near the cupboard with its hundred and seventy-one 
bottles of scent—-Jacko, her monkey, screams to be 
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said good morning to. Alfred, the Brie dog, pounces 
on her. 

“ The tea will be ready in a minute. Here’s your 
mail, Madame.” 

“‘ Who said I wanted to see any letters? ... 

There are mountains of them. 

A few newspapers: Comedia, Excelsior, Le Petit 
Parisien, Candide, Le Quotidien, Gringoire, Paris-Midi, 
Le Sourire, the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 
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Le Franco-Argentin. 

But shoals and stacks of letters of every colour and 
shape. 

Miss is seated in a deep arm-chair, upholstered like 
all the rest of the room in old Jouy tapestry, between a 
gigantic stereoscope-gadget for photographs and a 
babv-Pathé gramophone. The monkey is chattering 
ceaselessly, and the dog is jumping about on its hind 
legs. 

Miss surveys her correspondence, piled high in a 
couple of suit-cases, with a mixture of disgust and 
terror. 

“Hasn't the secretary come yet? Send him in 
straight away, hein? Let’s look at some of the letters. 
And switch through the telephone.” 

She picks out four missives at random: a cable of 
thanks for Quinel, a manager; a circular from a firm 
that transports stage scenery ; a scheme for a contract ; 
and the forthcoming programme of the Winter Garden, 
New York. 
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The rest is the avalanche that arrives four times a 
day through the post from her admirers, hangers-on, 
those who want to weep on her bosom, those who want 
to compliment her on her performance—and, above all, 
those who want to tell her the story of their lives. 
Every day there are a round dozen of people who feel 
the burning necessity of telling their life-history to 
Mistinguett. No priest nor doctor, no philosopher 
nor writer of psychological novels has ever received so 
many contidences or requests for advice as Mile Mis- 
tinguctt. Whatever they happen to be short of—a 
lawyer, an odd-job man, an alienist or a bank-manager, 
a mistress or a mother, the works of Saint Augustin or 
a lesson in French grammar—they write to Mistinguett 
about it. 

“Do I answer them? Yes, I answer them right 
enough. Why shouldn't 1? Madame Jeanne, get 
through to Durant-Vilette and the Society of Authors. 
I’m trving to pass my dancing-partner Leslie off on them 
as an author, and it isn’t so easy... .” 

While Madame Jeanne is telephoning (the call goes 
through like lightning, for the operator knows that 
it’s for Miss), Caroline, the under-maid, brings in the 
tea on a little silver salver spread with lace. One cup 
of tea, and half a lemon, constitute her breakfast. 

“Switch the telephone through to the bathroom. 
Quick, come on and give me a massage.” 


Miss is on her fect again. Through the folds of her 
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pink chiffon nightdress the famous legs are to be 
discerned—the slender ankle, the slender calf, the 
rounded knee, the slender thigh, as in the pre-Hudon 
Dianas. 

From her bath she telephones frantically, while 
Caroline scrubs a foot and Mathilde her back. 

“ Hullo, is that Delage’s speaking > Good. I’d like 
to keep to your make for another year, but you must 
change the machine. The Peugeot people have offered 
me one with a higher horse-power. I don’t care a hoot 
which I take really, but I want it done sharp... . 
Hullo, is that the Authors’ Society? No—I can’t 
before five o’clock ; I’ve got an audition at Pathé’s.... 
Hullo ! Yes, Pll knock on the door as we agreed, to the 
time of that tune out of Marlborough... . Quick, 
Caroline, my stockings. . . .” 

Caroline brings in a sort of library of stockings, 
graded by tints~ enough of them there to set up half 
Christendom. Miss snatches a pair with her eyes 
shut. 

“ Give me a frock that goes with these. The secre- 
tary’s here? Have you got my portfolio with the Pathé 
stuff in it? Put it in my green bag. Tl be taking it 
with me. Who are the people outside there? Only 
tell me the urgent cases.” 

“ There’s someone from Bougival. . . . 

“* Say to-morrow.” 

“The New York manager... . 

“ To-morrow.” 


> 
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“ He’s sailing to-morrow evening.” 

“To-morrow morning, then; eight o’clock.’’ 

“* The dressmaker’s there again.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one who’s claiming the fifty-eight francs on 
top of the eleven thousand we’ve paid her.” 

“What a fool! Send her a money-order for it— 
let’s be vulgar, and not honour her by drawing her a 
cheque. She must be an idiot to waste three letters for 
that fifty-eight francs. . . . What else?” 

“The Committee of the Celebrity Ball hope that 
you'll make an effort to go this evening.” 

“Ah! Good! Yes, Vl go all right. I'd have 
forgotten without that reminder. V'll go all right... . 
For certain sure... . Hurry up; I don’t want not to 
be punctual at Pathé’s. I’m not going to do any singing 
there—no, nor dancing either. I’m simply going to 
mark the beat for them. VIf take on the job of their 
orchestra-conductor. So that they can put my name 
on the record! But it’s worth: doing all the same—I 
can give them the rhythm, the movement. They al] 
want to be able to dance like me—out in the provinces. 
.. + Stick on ‘Marcheta’ on the gramophone.” 

The telephone rings. 

“ Someone else from Bougival. . . . 

At Bougival Mistinguett owns a Directoire house— 
parts of it eather than Directoire, going back in fact 
to mid-eighteenth century—side by side with the 
country-house, the ‘ folly,’ of Monsieur Loucheur. 
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“ Yes, we’re landed proprietors, and our properties 
touch, The whole estate used to belong to one of the 
fancy ladies of Louis XV, to the du Barry... . Shut 
up, Jacko. Don’t make such a din. Mathilde, give me 
the pink cami-knickers. . . .”” 

Miss rubs an astringent lotion into her face, scratches 
off a spot of last night’s make-up that still adheres to 
one cheek, massages and scrubs herself—and puts on 
very little fresh powder. She stretches out a leg : 

“ There’s anotlier pair of stockings laddered ! Three 
go like that every evening, at a hundred and twenty 
francs a pair. But when it happens in the morning, 
that’s a bit thick. . . . Go and ask the concierge if the 
car’s there. I’m going to be late. . . .” 

The maids rush about the room, the dog yaps, the 
monkey chatters, the telephone rings, the gramophone 
plays, and the people in the hall, the dining-rceom and 
out on the staircase clamour to be received. 

“Just when everything was nice and peaceful, now 


I’ve got to go out! . . . Who’s that on the telephone 
now?” 
“It’s the Y- face-cream. They want a signed 





photograph from you, for the papers.”’ 

“Tell ’em five thousand francs, like all the rest. 
They don’t imagine they’re going to pay me in jars 
of face-cream. . . . Who’s going to find the money for 
the poor people that I keep going, my household and 
my pets? That sort of thing’s all one to me, anyhow. 
lf I wear silk stockings, it’s only to keep up theatrical 
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appearances. If it weren’t for that . . . Mathilde, 
keep the papers together close to my bed. Yll only 
have time to read them when I get home again. There’s 
not much time for books and pictures in this establish- 
ment. However. ... Where's my coat? ...” 

Mufiled up, she passes between the two ranks of thase 
who have been waiting to see her since eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

“It’s one-twenty now ! I’m supposed to be making 
the records at half-past one. So how can I see them ? 
If I were to tel] them that I’m not even going to have 
time for Junch, they wouldn’t believe me. . . .”’ 


A wink at the concierge. Two minutes in the car along 
the swarming boulevards. The Pathé building. 

The main entrance is closed by now. One goes down 
by a service-staircase at the side in the rue des Italiens, 
to a lower basement, past boxes, crates, ladders, piles of 
rubbish, semi-darkness. 

“ Come on, Alfred !” 

The dog follows. 

The lower basement. This is a small cellar in which 
they have crammed together a score or so of musicians, 
grouped beneath small zinc domes or canopies, at the 
apex of which is the recording wax. A company’s 
engineer is in charge of the proceedings. 

Wooden partitions, cupboards full of records, iron 
radiator-pipes, brackets, more domes of zinc, ebonite, 
cardboard, pulleys and counterweights, daiss, stools, 
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a skeleton piano, loud-speakers and microphones, 
metronomes, clocks, miles of electric flex—getting round 
people’s necks and waists and ankles—a sort of Hell in 
the style of the film Dr. Caligari, heat, excitement, 
noise, semi-asphyxiation, compression, tension, a glare 
of light, and rarefied atmosphere. . . . 

The orchestra half rise from their seats. 

“ Good morning, Miss.” 

“ Good morning, mes enfants. Weve got two hours 
and a quarter for the six recordings.” 

“We're ready for you.” 

The whole of the Canari orchestra is there, in shirt- 
sleeves, from the banjo to the tenor-trombone, the 
tap-drummer to the crooner from Honolulu. 

“Let's take ‘A@archeta’ to begin with.” 

The mechanic gets to work with his zinc canopies, 
his wax recording discs and his metronomes. 

“ All ready ?”’ 

“Wait a minute. Let’s do it through to ourselves 
first—just as a rehearsal. Come on. Off we go!” 

The band strikes up, while the sapphire recording- 
needle shaves off delicate fakes of wax from the recording 
disc. The notes of each group of instruments are born 
up and away into their own metal canopy—the trombone 
growls into one by itself. 

“Now you're going to hear it played back at you, 
Miss,”” 

At a second’s notice the loud-speaker repeats the 
“number” back at us, but this time, owing to the 
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* mixing technique’ of the recording apparatus, the 
sounds of each instrument are blended in the tone of 
the whole, each having its own importance and no more. 

Miss listens, her teeth stuck out over her lip and her 
feet tapping the time. When it’s over: 

“How much time does that run to?” 

“* Two minutes, forty-five seconds.” 

*“Not so bad. . . . But look here; here’s what I’d 
really like: some sort of solo, some sort of pirouetting 
and kicking up its heels a little by a solo instrument— 
to tickle the ear and make a diversion—in the middle of 
the number. Yes?” 

“ Weve got an instrument to do what you want back 
in the band-room; but we haven’t brought it to 
rehearsal, . . .”” 

‘Then it had better be fetched. And I’d like the 
trombone to belch a bit more, and make more din. You’re 
supposed to be a gang of apaches—but you're playing 
like a gang of apaches in top-hats ! 1 want some rowdi- 
ness—the feeling of the street-corner—not the drawing- 
room. Play about with the tunes—drag them out— 
then gallop them—put some ‘ zip’ into it. Now try it 
over again like that... .” 

The orchestra goes at it again. And similarly with 
the rest of the pieces, each played over three, four 
and five times——‘ Marcheta,’ ‘La Belote,’ ‘Rosalie, and 
the rest. They are all of them fox-trots or javas, 
rhythmic, giving virtuoso parts to trombones, drums, 
whistles—a sort of negro’s delight in the way of music 
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—each one of them, heard in that enclosed space, enough 
to give one a headache for a year. But they have to be 
heard over and over again, tried and re-tried for rhythm, 
pace and colour—the pianist leaping up and down on 
his piano-stool, the trombonist swaying to and fro as 
though he were on a steamboat, the negro crooner 
grinning in an ecstasy of appreciation. 

The engineer in charge is anxious to get through 
with the business : 

“ve got two other bands and a concert performer 
waiting their turn upstairs... .”” 

The metronome is still beating out the time, the banjo 
is tinkling, the wax discs are turning, turning. . . . But 
Miss stamps her foot. 

“ Get on with it, get on. It isn’t raucous enough. 
That isn’t going to set anyone on fire, even away in the 
provinces. What's that? It isn’t written that way? 
Well, it should be then! Let’s have ‘La Belote’ over 
again. Put some swing into it—serve it up with some 
juice! Drag it out—languorously—imagine you're 
dancing with apache curls hanging down over your ears 
and your knees in your partner’s stomach. . . .” 

The only times she breaks off is to argue, in an office 
next door, over the fees that she is receiving for each 
song. 

“Not more than thirty centimes on each sale? You 
say that’s alot? Yes, but I want more !”’ 

“ Nothing to be done about it. It’s the maximum of 
maximums.” 
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* And what about when they’re played on the streets ? 
Not a farthing when they play and sing my songs out 
there ? You’re doing me in the eye.” 

“We can’t give you anything there. There’s no 
keeping a check on them.” 

“But what about me? ... Just you wait till the 
end of the new revue that’s coming on, and then Vil 
start looking after business! ... What's that? Two 
more numbers todo. And you've got your ‘ fif’ o'clock 
tee?’ Well, I’ve got to go to my bank. But you got 
the last bars wrong in ‘Rosalie,’ and we'll jolly well do 
it again... 2? 

It’s over at last. She gathers up her leather portfolio 
that she carries about like a schoolgirl, and this time, 
with Alfred trotting ahead, goes out by the main stair- 
case. It leads to the main hall and on to the boulevards. 
Twenty gramophones are grinding out ‘Adarcheta,’ 
‘La Belote, ‘J’en ai Marre.” ... 

“What d’you know about that, now ! I can’t goa 
step without hearing mvself singing. ©. .” 


The street. 

“ Ah, a glimpse of the sky at last—how blue it is— 
how lovely... .” 

But by this time we’re back again in a corridor. 
She dashes up to the doorwav. 

“The bank shuts at four o’clock.” 

“ Say that it's for MJle Mistinguett.” 


“ Please go straight up to the first floor.” 
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“Come on, Alfred.” 

The bank official greets her with an elaborate welcome, 
and says with a delightful American accent : 

** Well, and if that isn’t the celebrated dog, too. . . .”’ 

But Miss hasn’t time for gossip. She hands him 
yesterday’s cheque from the Casino de Paris: twenty- 
three thousand, three hundred and sixty-six francs, 
sixty-five centimes for the week, plus another two 
thousand for an extra rehearsal fee. 

“* That means that your account now stands at five 
hundred and twenty-three thousand, five hundred and 
ten francs, five. That's apart from the account in 
dollars, and the account in Belgian francs. Would you 
like them all converted into French francs ?”’ 

“No. Dll keep in dollars what I get in dollars, in 
Belgian francs what I get in Belgian francs-——and in 
flowers what I get in flowers. . . . Are they sull refusing 
to honour the cheque of that impressario > ”” 

“’m sorry to say they are, mademoiselle. Do you 
want—— ?” 

“No; let’s wait. Oh, these awful tours where they 
pay one’s salary in dud cheques. . . . Come on, Alfred. 
Quick [” 

Out in the street again. Childish disappointment : 

“ Hell, there’s no sky any more! . . .” 

Darkness has already fallen over the city. The 
illuminated signs flash and whirl, the arc-lamps of the 
boulevard spring into life at the same moment, picking 
out its long slope by their pattern. 
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“ Rue Henner.” 

The car starts off again. Hold-up at a crossing—but 
the policeman on point-duty spots Miss at once. She 
can go through. Rain begins to fall. We stop outside 
the Society of Authors. Up flights of stairs. A waiting- 
room, where one comes across a few authors and revue- 
writers. On into its main office, high and airy, but with 
every inch of wall-space covered with photographs of 
actresses or of literary figures. 

* Hullo, Monsieur Bloch.” 

“ Hullo, my dear.” 


The General Secretary of the Society of Authors is 
sitting up at his desk with the air ofa gourmet in front of 
a well-loaded table. 

“Monsieur Bloch, you know what I’ve come about. 
Leslie wants to be made a member of the Society of 
Authors ; he'll have himself naturalized French if you 
want him to. It would absolutely break the boy’s 
heart if you refused him. It’s he who’s staged almost all 
the scenes of the revue... .” 

“Is he a dramatic author? . . . or a dancer?” 

* But he’s not a bit like an ordinary dancer. He’s 
full ofideas. He’s outlined the whole thing to us. And, 
as a producer... .” 

“ What I want to know is, is he a dramatic author ? 
To be a member of the Society... .”’ 

“ He’s not actually written the sketches, because he 
doesn’t know French, but he’s done much more than 
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anyone else in the show, he’s . . . But you can’t go 
and break his heart; get him elected... .” 

“ But if I let him in, where are we going to be then ? 
There’l] be no more grounds then for refusing admission 
to scene-designers, head-carpenters, bootmakers, cos- 
tumiers, conductors of the theatre-orchestras and every 
little programme-seller who’s found a new way of crying 
her boxes of chocolates !”” 

“ Bloch, we always seem to get into arguments about 
something ! . . . I’ll come back and talk about it later 
this evening. D’you mind if 1 get on to my flat from 
here on the telephone? Is that you, Mathilde? Good. 
Has anything been happening at home? . .. Good. 
... What else? ... No, I don’t give a hoot... . 
What else? No, I don’t give a hoot again. . . . Has 
Monsieur Leslie been? He’s not left word where he’s 
offto? Good. . .. Make it ten thousand. Good... . 
Make that a thousand. Good. No, I don’t give a damn. 
Is that the lot? Leave the other thing till next week. 
Good. . . . Good-bye. Give Jacko a sweet... .” 

Again in the car. To go to Marie-Louise, in the 
rue de la Paix. 

Dresses made to measure at four hundred and fifty 
francs. 

“Tt’s just as good a going to the thieves who charge 
you three thousand for a skirt. . . . She’s got all the 
chic of Paris—and the stuff’s properly sewn because it’s 
sewn for the good éourgeois, and not for people who want 
to show off. Only—we’ve got to be in time. Even 
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for me they’re not going to send the mannequins through 
again. And they don’t make me any concessions in 
price either, by the by. . . .”’ 

In front of No. 20. A rapid glance at the ready- 
mades in Frangoise, at fifty francs a time. Miss takes one 
or two of them for her establishment. 

At Marie-Louise’s. Large rooms looking like studios. 
Customers sitting in lines round the walls as though 
waiting for a firing-squad, or for partners to ask them 
to dance. Suddenly the troupe of mannequins bursts 
forth like flowers in the spring-time, swaying, fluttering 
and floating. 

“Ah, there’s all ‘ Paris’ ! Look at it, the genuine 
Parisian article—not made ‘ for export.’ . . .”’ 

Miss makes her choices quickly and without any 
fuss, 

“That one... and that... and that. What’s 
your name, mademoiselle ?” 

“* Lily of the Valley.’ 

“And you?” 

“Te’s called ‘ Watercress,’ madame.” 

“You see? They’re ali dresses made tor real 
Parisians. Send me the ones I’ve picked out. Deposits 
... yes, of course PI leave you deposits... . And 
it’s amazing, you know, they don’t even ask me for 
free seats at the Casino. . . .” 


‘““Now’s the rest-time that I allow myself for the 
day. Every day I go out and have tea with friends. 
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To-day it’s Stowitz, an American painter who’s going 
to design some ballets. Leslie ought to be there already. 
The car’s held up again! . . . It’s worse here than it is 
in New York ... though in New York it ought to 
be much better. ‘ Time’s money’ in New York... . 

* But in New York, when they come to the theatre, 
they come to enjoy themselves—not, like here, to 
‘judge’; and this not only applies to the plays but to 
the players. In a way it’s better—in a way it’s worse. 
. . . With us over here, you feel there are eyes every- 
where, in front, at the sides, from the back. They see 
everything, the good, the bad, everything that’s‘ tricked,’ 
everything that’s faked, sincerity, talent, wit, nonsense 
or tragedy. . . . Over there, they only look with their 
eyes straight ahead of them. They laugh with their 
teeth at what they’ve seen through their spectacles. 
Here we are... .”’ 

Rue de Clichy. Up six flights in a lift. A little 
door, left open, and a vast studio dimly lighted with blue 
light. Curtains the colour of a dim night, pieces of 
transparent jade, lacquer, bare walls seeming barer still 
from a few dim pieces of Chinese painting lit up by night- 
lights. The sort of studio that has been described 
a hundred times over by Jean Lorrain or Wilde. And 
in recesses, again in dim light, people lounging on 
divans, drinking tea and eating cokernut cakes, waited 
on by a yellow Chinese manservant. 

Miss arrives among them like a fire-coloured butter- 
fly among moths, returns greetings, is presented—to 
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another painter, to a Madame van de something-or- 
other, to yet another lady with thick legs and Eton- 
cropped hair who talks with authority on every subject 
under the sun. The tea is delicious, the cokernut cakes 
triumphant, the manservant glides about soundlessly. 
One might be miles away from Paris. Miss is at last 
by way of being at rest—that is to say, she can repose and 
tell stories about her travels—the whirl of Buenos- 
Ayres, Rio idle among its splendour—both of them 
alike gleaming with diamonds, in the heaven above them 
and on their inhabitants. For herself, all she cares 
for is bracelets, lots and lots of bracelets, to wear on 
her arms ‘like that’—-with a gesture—when she’s 
dancing. 

““ Give me just one more of those cokernut cakes... . 
For it’s half-past six now ; I’ve got to be in my dressing- 
room at half-past seven; I’ve got to see Bloch again 
before that—and so once again my dinner will go by the 
board. Well, we'll get some supper after the Celebrity 
Ball. Vd forgotten about that... .”’ 


“ Bloch, I had Arm on toast! . . . It wasn’t so easy. 
But if he shouted at me a bit, in the end he did just what 
everyone else does: He gave in. Quick now, Mathilde. 
I’m late!” 

Miss’s dressing-room at the Casino de Paris is to 
some extent like her drawing-room in the boulevard 
des Capucines : dwarf trees, flowers, cushions, but back- 
grounded by patterns of black velvet and gold. Before 
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her arrival, there are already a dozen people there, 
standing, sitting on divans, filling the room to the 
little alcove where she makes up : S——, her publicity- 
agent, two men representing a dressmaking firm, the 
young designer Gesmar, a photographer, the American 
girl-secretary, a boxer, an ironing-woman, two or three 
friends from the cast of the revue, apart from those 
who are passing by outside in the corridor with full 
make-up on—Boucot, Dubard, Saint-Granier, Kniazeff 
the Russian, the pretty girl Lili Mounet, and the little 
naked Diana—who put their heads in just to say, ‘ Good 
evening, Miss. How’s it going > Not too tired?’ 

* Children, I’m late. No letters now ; no one allowed 
in before the interval.” 

In the meantime she is smearing a light blue paste 
over her eyelids, then, with a harder pencil, picking out 
what she calls her ‘ umbrella-spokes ’—her long eye- 
lashes. 

“Do I always do this myself? Sure I do! I allow 
no one ever to touch my face for me—TI don’t want it 
torn to ribbons. . . .”” 

By now she’s ready, undressed, dressed again, in 
hastily thrown-on scraps of clothes for her sketch as a 
rag-picker, torn stockings, shabby bodice and her hair 
knotted up with a blue ribbon. Followed by Mathilde 
and Caroline she goes down into the wings. An agent 
stops her there, and presents to her two bald and bearded 
gentlemen who bow at the same moment: 

“ The brothers W——, inventors of a material called 
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Leinen-Pleuch ; they want to interest you in some 


” 


underclothes. . . . 
“Yd be delighted; but at the moment I’ve got to 


get on-stage.” 

André Bey, the stage-manager, clears a passage for 
her through the Mistinguett-Girls, a troupe of Venetian 
girls naked to the waist, Spaniards in hats a couple of 
yards high, stage-hands, electric cables, flats of scenery 
and stage properties. He rings up the curtain. She 
steps on to the stage. A dozen flood-lights pick out her 
silhouette on the back-cloth and deluge the star herself 
in a million minute particles of glittering light—the 
minute particles of dust caught up in the beams. The 
orchestra strikes up; the applause comes to one’s ears 
like a distant thunderstorm. Mistinguett bows, half 
blinded bv the light, but with her mouth open, her eyes 
turned upward, a hand on her heart—and then goes 
straight into it, kicks up her legs, dances, sings, preens 
herself like a peacock... . 

More applause and more bows; she makes for her 
dressing-room at a gallop, the groups of supers and 
players parting to make way for her. 

“ Quick, P’'ve got ta change. Everyone outside... . 

Docile, the gang of visitors (augmented in the mean- 
time by an old woman selling stockings, a nervous girl 
making her first appearance, and a composer of dance 
tunes), waits outside in the corridor—pushed from side 
to side by the supers as they troop off-stage, rouged, 
dusty, cracking jokes, or muttering imprecations because 


” 
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they have been fined, dragging their costumes by one 
hand, pulling off their own wigs or someone else’s. .. . 

For the next scene Miss wears a hundred and twenty 
thousand francs-worth of paradise-feathers on her head 
or on her costume, the whole edifice supported until 
her entry by her two maids. With these in attendance, 
she takes up position immediately behind the grand 
staircase down which are already defiling a procession 
of every sort of bird, finches, sparrows, ostriches, lyre- 
birds. Each costume has a feather head-dress a foot or 
so higher than the one before it. The cheers that greet 
it go according to the length of the plumes. By the same 
token, when Mistinguett herself at last appears, in a 
head-dress that reaches almost up to the flies of the 
theatre—delirium breaks out. 

From the wings, packed densely with a throng of 
stage-hands, supers, chorus-girls—either three-quarters 
naked, or clothed - p to the neck in spangles—one sees 
Mistinguett aloft, descending and ascending the stair- 
case, displaying first one profile, then the other, the 
bracelets on her arms breaking up the beams of the lime- 
lights into a thousand diamonds, while the orchestra 
plays her own tune, ‘Afarcheta.’ In the dark cavity of 
the auditorium a thousand eyes are lighted up by the 
reflected light, a thousand hands are beating out the 
thythm. When at the last bar she takes her bow at 
the footlights, her highest plumes stretch straight across 
the orchestra-pit and tickle the heads of the occupants 
of the front row of the stalls... , 
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£ntr’acte. The jazz-bands break out in fury in the 
foyers. Back-stage, where the scene-shifters are already 
whisking away flats of scenery and cleating-home new 
ones, the agent who introduced the Brothers W. 
has got Miss by the waist and is muttering figures to 
her. 

“Tell them they can go to hell,’ says Miss 
sweetly. 

The agent increases the sum mentioned. 

“Now you're talking sense. Tell ’em that—at a 
pinch—that might be all right.’’ 

She sweeps back into the dressing-room. 

“Wrell, who’s first on the list? Ah! Let’s take the 
composers first.” 

Caroline and Mathilde have by now relieved her of 
her scaffolding of feathers. She slips on a dressing-gown 
and leads the unknown composers into the corridor. 
Draughts, a couple of firemen smoking pipes, a fire- 
hydrant—but also a bad piano. 

The composer begins : 

“ This is a java. I’ve called it ‘Za Vierge rousse.’ 
I thought I’d bring my concertina-player along with me 
because...” 

“ Never mind why. Get at it quick if I’m to hear it. 

. Yes, that’s good! Very good. And the next 
one?” 

“The other? V’ve called that one ‘Ze Mouilletta.’ 
Of course, it’s a bit ro wdier still . . .” 

“Good, good. Never mind that. Anything that 
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comes straight off the streets—as long as it’s crude and 
natural and unaffected—I like it. But I couldn’t sing 
that for you unless we could make something else go 
with it as well. . . . How shall I say ?—for instance, if 
I were to sing it and accompany myself on the concertina 
at the same time. That would be a novelty—at least 
for me! Would it take long? Could I learn enough to 
do it in a month or two?” 

“If you worked every day—yes.” 

“ Good. We’ll begin Saturday morning, nine o’clock. 
But don’t you be late! ... Good-bye, Messieurs 
Leinen-Peuch ; we’ve got it right then—you’re going 
to make me some castanettes? . . . Oh, no, I forgot; 
it’s underclothes....I must sit down. Caroline, 
where’s my ‘camomile?’ I must have something to 
pull me together. You can all of you talk, as much as 
you like, but I won’t answer with more than mono- 
syllables. . . . I’ve still got four numbers to do—and 
then that blasted Celebrity Ball that I’m supposed to be 
presiding at. . . . Hullo, here’s Mitcliell. . . . 

Mitchell is a handsome mulatto who proposes to open 
a night-club, a doite de nuit. He wears an ordinary 
tweed jacket, but beneath it is the uniform of his trade, 
patent-leather shoes and a dinner-suit. ‘ He’d be very 
glad if Miss could see her way . .. because already 
Mile Spinelly and M. André de Fouquiéres . . .’ 

“TI go; I can’t refuse to do favours to people. 
But it'll kill me. Like the Ball this evening. . . . Hullo! 
It’s you, back here again, Monsieur Mud !” 
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Plastering the face with mud is one of the latest 
discoveries of the beauty-expert. The manager of the 
electric-mud cstablishment wants Miss to give a demon- 
stration of its advantages. . . . 

“A hundred thousand francs for an hour of it. 
Perhaps that'll teach you to leave me alone at last 1...” 

““T don’t say no to it, madame. It'll pay me in the 
extra clients that I get from it. I’H be here with the 
contract to-morrow. I’m a thousand times obliged to 
you, madame.” 

“Very well then, Monsieur Mud. Good-bye, 
monsieur. And mind the step as you go... .” (A 
chorus-girl in tears comes into the room.) “Oh! 
Who’s gone and hurt you like that, petite? You're 
bleeding ? Who did that to you? Is it a love-drama?” 

“ Almost, madame Miss... . I cut myself on my 
cache-sexe. .. .” 

“What a pretty girl it is, to be sure. Put some eau 
de Cologne on yourself. Mathilde, give her a bottle. 
And then come back; we’]] take you along to the 
Bail.” 

“Tve got nothing to wear.” 

“ Take one of your stage-dresses and cloaks. Tell 
the management that it was Miss who said you could.” 

“Oh, thank you, madame Miss. . . .” 


The end of the revue. Surrounded by three hundred 
women—-in feathers, in pearls, in gauze, in tulle— 
‘ flower-maidens ’—but not in the least after the style 
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of the flower-maidens in Parstfal—Miss takes her 
twentieth ‘call,’ bows to the orchestra, to the public 
under the glare of the arcs, while behind her back the 
stage-hands strike the garden-scene of the finale. 

“ Quick again now, Mathilde—a dress that goes 
with my stockings, for the Ball. The new one, the 
mauve... .” 

“Good night, madame Miss,’ say those who have 
come in vain on business, ‘we'll be here again to- 
morrow.” 

““Gesmar, be so good as to run off and put on a 
dinner-jacket; you’re coming with me. And Leslie 
as well, and S ; and that little creature who was 
in here a minute ago. Ah, here she is !—and as pretty 
as a picture... 2” 

But the little creature, pretty as a picture, has her 
eye on the painter Gesmar—his wavy light hair, and 
his nose sticking out between a bowler hat and the 





turned-up collar of his overcoat put on crooked. He 
saunters out with a swagger... . 
“ Off we go! Now for the Celebrities. . .. 
A long damp corridor leads to the street where the 
car is waiting. A crowd is waiting, too, a little dis- 


29 


appointed to see Miss in as modest a head-dress as a 
little felt cap. We pile into the car as well as we can, 
A jerk, and we’re off. Montmartre. The ‘Bal Teébarin,’ 
brightly lit, and a mass of waiting commissionaires. 

“ There’re six of us. If the Committee makes any 
fuss about it, we'll sling our hook.” 
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But the Committee makes no fuss at all. It rises, 
bows, showers her with attention. The whole of the 
escort is let in, and conducted through to its place as 
though it were reigning Royalty at a Gala performance 
at the Opera. 

The dancers stop, streamers cease to be thrown. 
M. Jules Moy, in the midst of a monologue, finds that 
he is a voice crying in the wilderness, and ends up by 
making his obeissance to the idol who has become the 
centre of the applause. Miss takes her place in her box, 
bows her head in acknowledgment, and says under her 
breath, ‘It’s rather moving, all this... .’ From now 
on, nobody seems to count but her. Neither Signorina 
M——-, the latest thing in the way of film-stars, nor 
Mile X. of the Comédie frangaise, nor even 
Deputies themselves, heavily in fancy-dress, claim much 
attention. And as they have only been waiting for the 
advent of Miss to give out the prizes, the secretary 
proceeds to read out the list of awards. 

The prizes have been assembled in her box. The 
first prize is a little black live pig, that Miss has taken 
up on her knees. But suddenly disaster supervenes. 
The pig misbehaves himself, and bolts squealing across 
the ball-room. . . . A score of handkerchiefs are prof- 
fered for the rescue of Miss. She is calmed down at 
last. She sets about the distribution of prizes, ‘ Who’s 
is this doll, this very nice doll?’ and has a joke and a 
smile in answer to the invariable, ‘ Mademoiselle, all 
my life Pll remember . . .” and so forth. 
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The band is playing ‘Marchera, ‘La Belote,’ and 
‘Rosalie.’ . . . It’s half-past three in the morning. 

It’s over finally. Just as at the doors of the Casino, 
there’s a crowd waiting. The car. 

“It doesn’t matter where we go to begin with,” says 
Miss to the chauffeur. 

Then, a couple of minutes later, “‘ Drive to ‘Le 
Perroquet. At last we can get a little fresh air. . . .” 


An enormous dancing-room. Up in the roof, under 
a vault made by the beams of limelight, hang hundreds 
of mechanical parrots, giving their name to the place. 

By this time the evening is well under way—dolls 
and favours have been given out, each table has several 
bottles on its bill. In the middle of the polished parquet, 
a gentleman-——possibly not quite responsible for his 
actions—is doing an impromptu dance, his hair falling 
over his eyes, while the supper-parties are watching 
him, clapping hands and throwing streamers at him. 
On the entry of Miss he pulls himself up sharply, 
embarrassed. He comes across to her: 

“T hope you'll forgive me. You don’t know, 
possibly, who I am. . . an ex-officer of the General 
Staff; I’ve got a fortune of .. .” 

“Dear me; but I’m not applying for the hand of your 
son in marriage... .” 

A little flower-seller brings her two huge bunches of 
Parma violets. 

“How much?” 
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“Oh, madame, for vou nothing at all... . 

And she slips away before anyone can stop her. 

Miss has now come to the conclusion that she is 
ready for supper. A soupe gratinée and an entrecdte- 
minute for everyone, with Mumm or Heidsieck Monopole 
1923, ‘ which gives you no head in the morning.’ But 
the rain of pellets and streamers concentrates in her 
direction. 

Albert, the head-waiter, saves the situation : 

“ Mesdames, messieurs, Mile Mistinguett, who has 
not yet supped, would be much obliged if people 
wouldn’t throw things into her soup... .” 

The rain of pellets ceases. The band, in the happy 
belief that we may not have heard them already at 
Pathé’s, at the Casino, and again at the Celebrity Ball, 
gives us the treat of hearing ‘Marcheta,’ ‘Rosalie,’ 
and a further selection of the Mistinguett songs. And 
she—as though she had not danced enough for one 
day—grabs Leslie, between the soup and the entrecéte 
and dances a blues with him. 

The dust, the noise of the orchestra, the shuffling 
of feet, the clink of glasses, seem to beat into one’s 
brain through the pores of one’s skin. 

Mistinguett comes and sits down again, and attacks 
her steak, while discoursing : 

“* Look, there’s the Prince over there. I don’t think 
he’s seen me. D’you know the story about him? 
One evening like this—that’s to say, one night—or 
rather, one morning—I came into a supper-place. I saw 
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at a table a Spaniard, whom I knew and used to call 
‘Mon Homme, Pearl White, and a few others. I went 
up to say hullo to them. Pearl White, by way of a 
joke, was biting the ear of the Spaniard. Just then a 
Russian Prince was introduced to me—a great enormous 
man, with eyes like a wolf and pointed teeth. . . . Well, 
he leapt at me, took me by the hair, bent my neck 
backwards . . . and bit my lip right through with his 
teeth. . . . I began bleeding like fury. . .. I rushed 
over to a chemist’s. . . . I didn’t want to get hydro- 
phobia. . . . Look, I’ve still got the mark on me... . 
As that sort of thing doesn’t suit me at all, I went back 
to crack the Prince’s head open. But then they explained 
to me that he was quite tight, that he was a Russian... .” 

“There are a great many, too many Russians in 
France,” said a woman with a foreign accent who had 
been listening in from the next table. 

“But here he is! .. .” 

Exquisitely at his ease, the Prince comes forward, 
bows, and kisses the hand of Miss. 

Not a word passes. But the eyes of one of them say 
tacitly : 

“No biting !”’ 

And the eyes of the other : 

“Oh, Miss; as though I would... !” 

More dancing. Changes of lighting that throws 
beams on the ceiling, making the parrots by turns 
green, red, yellow, and multi-coloured. More handing 
out of dolls. Hats from the cloakroom. Out in the 
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street. The blue of early morning. The little dancing- 
girl is making frantic efforts to enfold Gesmar, who 
flies and hides himself behind a policeman. The Press- 
agent bundles her into a taxi-cab. 

‘Look at that now! He’s going to take care of her 
himself !’’ savs Miss, getting into her car. “It'll soon 
be half-past five. It’s Sunday already! If only my 
dressing-room at the theatre had a window, I'd go and 
sleep there. Then I wouldn’t have to get up so soon 
for the matingée. Come on, chauffeur; off we go... .” 

The boulevard des Capucines. Everyone climbs 
out. 

‘“‘ How many of you are going to sleep here? There 
are three rooms free... . But on the whole, no; I 
don’t want any sleep. I'd like to go gathering shells— 
yes, sea-shells!.... What about you? What about 
going to have a bathe at Deauville ?”’ 

“Oh, madame—and what about to-day’s perform- 
ance?” 

““ Oh, Miss, that’s got no sense in it!” 

“What? You mean to say you’re tired? You're 
a lot of slackers! ... It’s halftpast five, or a quarter 
to six. Wre’ll be at Deauville before eight; an hour 
for bathing and rest; and we'll be back in Paris by 
eleven, or half-past eleven. What are you making that 
face for, Gesmar? ... Hop upstairs, petite, and ask 
Caroline for the bathing-dresses and the bathing-wraps. 
We can undress in the car. I'll do the driving—so 
we can let the chauffeur go off and kiss his sweetie 
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good night. You, all the rest of you, can go to sleep 
in the back of the bus.” 

Most of them are asleep already, their dolls in their 
arms, heads resting on each other’s shoulders, when 
Caroline, blinking and rubbing her eyes, comes down 
with the bathing-dresses and the wraps. The slamming- 
to of the door of the car doesn’t wake them up. And 
Miss starts up the machine, driving through the pale 
dawn—the dawn that belongs to the street-sweepers. ... 


The customs-house at the city boundary. 

The Paris-Mantes main road, known as the route de 
Quarante Sous. Miss doesn’t bat aneyelid. She grips 
the steering-wheel, eyes straight ahead of her, her teeth 
a little stuck out, slowing down carefully at the corners, 
“stepping on it’ when the road opens out, her skirt 
pulled up well above her knees so as not to 
get in the way of the controls. Evreux. Lisieux. 
Pont-l’Eveque. . . 

“ Hullo, I always forget to buy cheeses here... . 
What’ll you sell me a Pont-l’Eveque cheese for, 
madame ?”’ 

“T want none of your jokes on me,” says the old 
peasant woman at the toll-gate, sleepily. 

Trouville. Deauville. Rue Desiré-le-Hoc, the rue 
Gontaut-Biron, the statue of Cornuché. 

“He was a good chap,” says Miss. “‘ He used to 
stand me meals of prawns... .”? (Cornuché was a 
famous Paris restaurateur, and was also one of the 
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founders and financial sponsors of Deauville as a fashion- 
able plage.) 

The beach. 

Miss drives down as far as the edge of the sands, 
gets out, and shakes up her guests, who have not lifted 
an eyelid since Paris. 

“What? We’re there already >?” 

“ Get undressed, all of you. I’m going to telephone.” 


She goes as far as the hall of the Royal Hotel, where 
the waiters are polishing the floors with the carpets 
turned back. It’s eight o’clock. The beach is deserted, 
except for a couple of riders, miles away, miles away, by 
the edge of the surf. 

Miss shuts herself in the telephone-box : 

“What? ... Nothing happened? . . . There’s 
someone ringing at the door now, at the moment?... 
Go and see who itis.... Whois it?... The agent 
from Rio de Janeiro who had an appointment for this 
morning? ... Tell him to wait... . Don’t Jet him 
go.... In two hours’ time-—in two and a half hours’ 
time—I’ll be back for him. ... 
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CHAPTER III 


PREFACE AND CONFESSION 
By MAURICE VERNE 


(M. Maurice Verne is a young French author of considerable 
reputation. His book Les Usines du Plaisir—which may be 
roughly translated ‘The Fun-Factories,) made a name for 
itself. It was M. Verne that Mistinguett sometimes used as her 
Confessor. He wrote his own comments on the Confessions ; 
and as these comments, again, give a vivid suggestion of her 
background, and report remarks that she made in parenthesis— 
often as important as the actual narrative—they are here repro- 


duced.) 


T one time I wrote a book called Les Usines du 
Plaisir. It seemed to me that as I had studied 
the so-called ‘ work’ of the age—the industries of its 
black manufacturing towns, its sea-ports, and had 
listened to the masters of the new Babel who control 
modern production and exchange—it would be interesting 
to explore the cogs of the machine that manufacture our 
amusements. For our amusements, in the present age, 
have become far more a matter of science than the 
simpler pleasures that delighted our fathers. It seemed 
to me that in doing this I might ‘ find’ my contemporaries 
-—or at least get to know them better 
For after all, this pursuit of ‘ pleasure’ is one of 
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the hall-marks of modern society, natural, instinctive, 
and having its own uses-—and to dismiss je as merely 
frivolous is simply to assume the mask of a hypocrite. 
A theatre audience, for example, held enchanted by the 
personality of a music-hall comedian, experiences (for 
the moment) a sort of “ disinterested ” delight. It is evi- 
dence of the truth of an ancient law laid down by 
Epicurus: ‘It is impossible to imagine such a postulate 
as “ good,” if the idea of “ pleasure’? is withdrawn 
from it.” 

There is one woman who helped me a great deal in 
my researches, one of the ‘ queens” of pleasure of the 
age. She had the luck to find a new formula for pleasure 
ready to her hand, the ‘ music-hadl @ spectacle,’ the 
great music-halls of the revue epoch. The woman is 
Mistinguett. 

I learnt much from her, for she has the gift of using 
the clear, direct language of the technician in discussing 
the problems to be solved by those whose business it is 
to create this state of ‘ pleasure,’ evening by evening, 
in an audience of two or three thousand people of all 
types and races. 

“ The first thing of all,” she says, “is to remember 
that you can only amuse people if you’re taking pleasure 
in doing it—if you are amused yourself at the same time ; 
but the guiding idea of the producer and the disciplined 
instincts of the artist take a hand in it—it can’t just be 
done by fooling about.” 

Unconsciously, the great ‘ Miss’ echoes a theory that 
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has been uttered by such diverse persons as Diderot 


and Aischylus, and has proved its common sense over 
a period of three thousand years. 

I would beg the high-brows to remember that there 
is no sacrilege in dragging in these lofty names. Pleasure 
changes its form little from age to age—and antique 
tragedy itself was born from the rites of the Bacchanal. 


In her Paris flat Mistinguett keeps one room apart 
that she calls her ‘ feather and aigrette garden.’ There 
repose the head-dresses of scores of by-gone revues, 
“ They represent theatre after theatre. ... The blue one 
there comes from the Casino de Paris, the red from the 
Moulin-Rouge, the white from the Folies-Bergére.....”” 

She adds: “ Don’t forget that the real music-hall de 
spectacle—the huge revue-house with its vast elabora- 
tion—really only dates from the time just before the 
war. It’s the product of its own particular age— 
nervous, restless, a little off its balance. . . .” 

From the room arises the memory of audience after 
audience, hot crowded houses-full of people gathered 
together, seeking, through the agency of songs, comedy, 
and the subtle alchemy of the scenic display, a few hours 
of respite from the drabness of their normal destiny, 
their discontent, and the fierceness of their daily struggle 
for a living... . 

“One group of those faded plumes,” savs Miss, ‘‘ has 
a special meaning and memory for me. . . it’s the one 
that dates from the years of the war... . Ah, those 
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music-hall audiences of the war-years, with their 
particular sort of ‘ madness’ of pleasure, because death 
was in the background all the time . . . there can never 
have been anything quite like it before... .” 

She goes on, almost in a whisper. “One’s got to 
have played before them to understand how, in one 
way at least, ours is the most savage age that there’s 
ever been. . . . I can see those houses before my eyes 
now—rank after rank, block after block of horizon-blue 
and khaki, with small scattered islands of civilian 
clothes among them. . . . Every evening it was some- 
thing to tear the heart out of one. Behind the foot- 
lights we had, cold-bloodedly, to self them some sort 
of distraction and forgetfulness. We got dizzy with the 
effort of it, saying to ourselves : ‘See that we give them 
the best time that we can—lead them to oblivion, at 
least for the moment itself, for where will they be to- 
morrow? What has the great Reaper got in store for 
them? ...’ T tell you, it was a sensation that I have 
never known before or since—the effort of dancing, 
singing, laughing—on the brink of the black gulf... .” 

She makes a gesture as though to say: ‘ Don’t let’s 
talk of that time any more! ... But she, daughter 
of the people as she is and always declares herself to 
be, has hit by instinct on a notable phrase, one that 
might have come out of Ecclesiastes itself—‘ dancing, 
singing, laughing, on the brink of the black gulf? 

A sudden side-light on pleasure, that makes it, for 
the moment, semi-devotional. ... 


’ 
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The magic of the music-hall! Yes, but its own 
particular magic—the magic of an age of mechanism, an 
age of the dominance of business enterprise! Miss 
sums it up shrewdly, missing nothing, making allow- 
ance for the exact proportion of feminine charm and of 
wit that go to form part of it, but also counting in the 
mathematical calculations of the scene-designers, and 
the cerebrations of the designers of the ensemble-dances, 
who work out their schemes like problems in geometry. 
Nor does she forget the sheer physical effort required 
of the performers, “worse than that of the sports- 
stadium—the discipline of the athlete on top of the 
discipline of the dancing-school. Yes, you were right 
when you compared us to a factory.” 

She goes on: ‘‘ When I’m at the head of one of 
those staircases waiting for an entrance, looking at the 
chorus girls and chorus boys dancing away, dancing 
away—selling, across the footlights, the sort of oblivion 
that the public wants—I often make a little calculation 
in my head. . . .”? She ticks the calculation off with her 
fingers: ‘“‘ Those boys and girls have dressing-rooms 
up three or four flights of stairs in the theatre... . 
They’ve each also got ten or a dozen ‘ changes.’ ....” 
(Changes of costume between scenes.) ‘‘ On matinée 
days—and in the music-hall world there’s often a matinée 
every day of the week—I work out that by the end of 
the evening each of those girls and each of those boy> 
has the accumulated tiredness of sixty or seventy 
flights of stairs in his or her limbs. . . . There you get 
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the ‘skeleton’ of the music-hall, as ic were. The rest 
is mere trimmings |” 

“ They say that I’m hard... yes, I am; hard on 
myself, and on everyone else who works at this business 
of ‘getting over’ the enchantment of the music-hall 
to its public. We've got no right to be slack about it— 
it’s our business to give them the ‘finished article.’ 
Sweeping down the big staircase, one smiles out into 
the audience, as if to say: ‘ There we are, my friends, 
we're all of us enjoying ourselves, aren’t we!’ But 
I’ve still got an eye for the people on the stage all round 
me... a glance, that’s also a command, for the boys 
on the left of the stage who are letting their fatigue to 
be seen—a wink for the girls on the right who are 
smiling as though they were half-dead. . . . ‘ Come on, 
chaps, one more last effort, and then we’re finished for 
the night...” 

Miss breaks off in a laugh : “‘ Heavens, when one gets 
back to one’s dressing-room at the end of an evening 
like that, one throws oneself down on a sofa—as much 
done-up as any workman at the end of his day at the 
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bench... . 

In her ‘ Confessions,’ Miss will not dwell on this side 
of her profession, the physical effort, the strain, the 
discipline ‘like that of an athlete in training.’ She will 
tell you what she thinks she will tell you, not much 
more—and very little less. 
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MY CONFESSIONS 
By MISTINGUETT 


(As a start off, Mistinguett is discovered in front of a large 
wardrobe full of leeters—letters by the thousand, secret and intimate 
.. . and she tells us what a few of them contain.) 


The ‘ Confessions of Mistinguett.’ . . . Complete, 
shall they be, or incomplete? I will know what I 
want to write when I come to writing it. Patience ! 
Let us go slowly as a beginning. . . . 

I want to tell certain things about my life, secret up 
to now—so secret that many people close to me in 
friendship have no idea of them. To-night I am sitting 
in front of these two huge wardrobes in which I keep 
the letters that I have received—or at least those of 
them that I think worth a better fate than the waste- 
paper basket... . For if I kept all that I ever get, 
day by day fron: almost all over the world, there would 
have to be a special building built for them—a sort of 
“International Mistinguett Archives,’ with the corre- 
sponding staff neccessary to classify them and keep 
them in order... . 

The wardrobes are open in front of me; I am alone, 
it’s night-time, and the world sleeps around me—how 
quiet it all is—and there are the letters, pile after pile. 
Letters from every part of the world, from unknown 
men and unknown women (some of them pathetic), 
letters from artists and celebrities, letters written by 
people in every sort of station in life. 
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They’re there in front of me, like a theatreful of 
spectators, and sometimes it seems as if they must 
have names and faces, even human life. Each in some 
sense holds out a heart to me, open for exploration. 
Thousands of letters—and in face of that audience, 
immovable, invisible, and yet with its own sensitiveness, 
I feel a kind of fright—that’s still something different 
from stage-fright. . . . Yes, the majority of them are 
unknown to me ; and yet one feels them to be friends. 


My hands stray among the piles, and a curious and 
complex scent rises from them... look, there’s a 
little bunch of dead violets that slides out of an envelope. 
I recognize it. It was sent in to the Eldorado (at the 
time when I was doing dances in short skirts) by a poet 
~—Jean Cocteau. We were both setting out at the same 
time with our way to make in the world. . . . There 
are photographs there among the letters—faces that 
I will never see in the flesh, alive and animated, faces 
from every race under the sun. Heavens, it’s actually 
touching and moving, when one comes to think of it— 
those ranks and battalions of the unknown who have yet 
left something of their hearts with me, and who fill my 
house with their presence, or the shadow of their 
presence, friendly and warming shadows. .. . 

There are ballads and songs there too, still bound 
round with their little scrap of blue or pink ribbon. 
... These, again, come by the hundred, from every 
part of France, and from most corners of Europe as 
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well—songs with the music copied out by a diligent 
hand, directed by a heart trembling with hope. They 
cover every sort of range—up to the grand operatic. 
You can imagine me doing something in the manner of 
‘ Aida’ or ‘ Traviata.’ ...1 try them all over con- 
scientiously, though sometimes I almost die of laughter 
in the middle—their clumsiness can be beyond belief— 
and then I tie them up and put them back in the ward- 
robe again. Ah, ifall those songs in there—the hundreds 
of them—could suddenly begin singing of their own 
accord, under the aon of some malicious fairy—there’d 
be noise enough to wake up the whole of sleeping 
Bougival. ... 

And if all the letters were to begin talking . . .? 

But no—perhaps we’d better not begin to imagine 


that ... 


The Various ‘Madame So-and-so’s’ that I Might 
Have Been. 

If I were an American J wouldp’t hesitate a minute 
about claiming a title—‘ the most proposed-to woman 
in the world.’ 

The proposals are there, in the wardrobes, only filed 
away arid classified. There would be enough of them 
to set up, and keep in business, an entire Matrimonial 
Agency—you know the sort of thing : ‘ Good-looking 
gentleman, attractive physique, wishes to meet lady, 
young, witty... .’ 

I'm thinking things over this evening, re-reading 
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some of the letters in which the ‘ good-looking gentle- 
man’ offers his hand. No, thank you ! ‘ But supposing 
1 had married one or another of them, how would my 
life be shaping itself at the minute?” I can see myself 
transformed into a score of different sorts of women, 
leading a more or less placid life, in a score of different 
sorts of homes, varied, diverse, some of them extra- 
ordinary. . . . The thought makes one dizzy. Lord, 
how many lost chances are there! ... In one sense 
at least I must have broken the record. IfI had married 
I might have been in New York, Vienna, Rome, London. 
.. . But leaving the question of going abroad out of 
it, I could have settled down and set up house times 
without number in my own good land of France. And 
how many different sorts of women I might have turned 
into there. . . . I tremble to think of it. Let’s get on. 

But at the very beginning of these Confessions, I’d 
like to talk about two particular adventures, one of 
which played a serious and important part in my life 
and in my development. One of the adventures belonged 
to the realm of fairvland . . . the other to the realm 
of farce. If I had followed up the farcical one, I might 
have gone to America as the leader of a queer new 
religion, as a sort of female Pope. I'll tell you about 
how this happened (or might have happened) in a 
moment. 

But my other adventure with the man whom I always 
think of in my mind as ‘ Semgneur Soleil’—the Sun- 
King of some magic ballet-—made a much greater effect. 
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I don’t smile at it as I do at the more farcical incident. 
The Seigneur Soleil offered to turn me into what the 
magazines would have called the Diamond Queen of 
the world. ... 

I was playing at the Moulin-Rouge at the time. You 
remember the songs 


“Valencia... Valencia...’ 


It was at a luncheon party (for when I’m playing I never 
dine out in the evenings) that a very great English 
personage introduced to me a certain Indian Prince 
whose real name I don’t propose to reveal. 

I can see him again before me now. . . he was im- 
mensely tall, he had eyes that could be imperious and 
tender at the same time, his skin was the colour of 
gold; life, wealth, and beauty had all so combined to 
endow him that he might have been a genuine ‘ Prince 
Charming” come alive out of a legend. 

I was on my most formal behaviour—yes, I can even 
be that at times—and of course I addressed him by his 
title: ‘ Your Highness .. .’ 

And then I suddenly went on: “No, I'd sooner 
call you just Seigneur Soleil. D’you mind if I do 
that 2” 

He was perfectly agreeable to it. And then he went 
further. Do you know what he wanted to do, in his 
audacity? He wanted to eliminate ‘ Mistinguett’ off 
the face of the earth altogether ! 

We agreed, the two of us, that Seigneur Soleil should 
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never come and see me in my dressing-room at the 
Moulin-Rouge, and we also agreed never to be seen 
about together in public. I admit that I was enchanted 
by the secrecy of this arrangement. It seemed 
exquisitely to add to the romance. . . . 

He, too, lived to a large extent in the limelight, the 
world of publicity and the Press. He was one of the 
closest friends of the Royal family of England. (There’ll 
be some more about kings in a Jater chapter.) As for 
myself, if any hint of our secret got known, I could 
see in a flash the sensational headlines : ‘ Mistinguett to 
Marry India’s Richest Maharajah,’ and so forth. Do 
you remember the fuss that was made out of a perfectly 
simple joke, when it was said that I was going to marry 
Mayol, the comedian? . . 

No—silence had to be de rigueur. 1 don’t think that 
even the Agha Khan, though he, too, is a friend of 
mine, knew anything of what was happening ; nor did 
the charming Karam of Kapurthas, the most ‘ Parisian’ 
of all the Indian Princes. 

Apart from this, my Seigneur Soliel, was no sort of 
‘ Grand-Hotel Rajah.’ And I liked him all the better 
for that. Yes, it was a charming romance that Fate 
held out to us. 

I sometimes used to go to have supper with him 
in his suite. I used to wear a thick veil over my 
face—like the ladies of 1880 when treating themselves 
to a little illicit adventure. I mistrusted hotel porters, 
mattres @Aétel, and the whole tribe of lift-boys who 
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never failed to hale me with the cheerful greeting : 
“Hullo, here comes Miss. . . .’ 

The “ Lord of the Sun” had transformed his drawing- 
room, by the aid of ancient Indian tapestries, into what 
seemed a series of fabulous gardens. The light was 
kept dim. One seemed to be miles from Paris—miles 
from Europe itself... . I could imagine that I had 
suddenly fetched up at some distant spot in the far 
heart of Asia. One drank tea so scented that every cup 
seemed to contain the odour of a bank of flowers. 
And, passing backwards and forwards, in immaculately 
white tunics, were the personages of this man’s little 
Court—a man who reigned over one of the sub- 
kingdoms of the British Empire. He even had his 
priest with him, his gourou. The priest was an ancient 
ascetic who threw off long speeches in my direction, 
translated by the Seigneur Soleil in a phrase : 

* He’s bringing you the serenity of Brahma! . . .’ 

Imagine Mistinguett officially afhanced—a maharanee- 
to-be—among all that paraphernalia of the Thousand 
and One Nights? Oh, and 1 forgot to say that there 
were a group of three musicians playing behind a great 
screen. The soft wailing of the strings against a back- 
ground of the tapping of the drums, recalling the 
dancing of Eastern fayadéres. . . . Yes, it had all the 
apparatus of Romance in the grand manner. . . . 

And What About the Little Flower-Girl of Enghien ? 

The Sun King has in his territories some of the 
oldest diamond-mines in the world. He used to describe 
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them to me, and the method of their working, still 
retained froma bygone age—the shafts sunk through red 
earth, the noria (or Persian wheel) turned by bullocks ; 
half-naked miners emptying their buckets of an antique 
and traditional shape—some of the mines exhausted 
and worked out, others only freshly discovered. The 
Sun King talked about them lovingly. He named names 
that seemed magic to me—the Dunklekand, the Djamma, 
the Pangal, territories with seams that were glutted with 
diamonds... . 

I repeated after him, intoxicated—what woman 
would not have been?—‘ seams glutted with dia- 
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monds .. . 

The richest seams of diamonds in the universe—the 
mines where they had found the Koh-i-noor, that I 
had seen glittering in the crown of the Queen of 
England, Empress of India... . 

He told me marvellous stories about the finding of 
them—told them to me, who every evening on the 
stage, under the beams of thirty limelights, queened it 
over a little court of people covered in stage-jewellery, 
paste, pure glass, and artificial pearls. 

The Sun King said: 

“Why don’t you come to my country? Why don’t 
you leave Paris ?”’ 

“Why not, indeed !”’ 

I was perfectly sincere at the moment that I said it, 
lost in the excitement at the idea of the voyage, the 
atmosphere of enchantment. 
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* You will be the Sovereign of my Court... . 

That time, I’m afraid that I burst out with a whoop 
of joy like a Sioux : 

“* Just like in Moliére. Just like in Moliére”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“Like the ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ Vd be a 
mamamouchie/ Yd be a mamamouchie! ...” 

He shrugged his shoulders, much disheartened at not 
being taken seriously. I added: 

“T know that with your unlimited wealth you can 
get anything in the world that you want... but how 
do you think the little flower-girl of Enghien would 
suit it all?” .. 

I described her minutely—the little Enghien flower- 
girl: she had a small nose carried well in the air, blue 
eyes, a mouth made for talking nonsense, and she 
hadn’t a ha’penny . . . listen—she used to sell carnations 
to old gentlemen at the doors of the Casino——ten francs, 
twenty francs, and then she’d say to herself: ‘ Hullo, 
hullo ! we'll soon be in as big a way of business as 
Lachaume !’ (Lachaume was the great and fashionable 
Parisian florist, in the rue de la Paix.) ‘‘ Then at other 
times, Palm Sunday, for instance, she’d stand at the door 
of the little church, selling branches of box-wood. Not 
very dear this time; it might be five sous, ten sous— 
they were only slips of branches with no flowers on 
them. ... The kid in the street there, that I’m talking 
about, she also had propositions made to her—hardly 
mines of diamonds, perhaps, but in her eyes something 
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on the same sort of scale—but these, too, didn’t suit 
her any better. . . . She had her own idea of things, 
she was independent and obstinate, and she was pushing 
forward savagely towards her own goal, her own star— 
which was not at all the star of the Southern Cross and 
your skies of India... .” 

I caught sight of the stupefaction on the Sun King’s 
face, and began to explain: 

“Don’t get so upset about it; I’ve not suddenly 
gone mad.... The little Enghien flower-girl—that 
was me... . Ah, we may have gone a long way from 
that by now, but all the same there’s still a good deal of 
the little Enghien flower-seller alive in me still. Enghien, 
after all, was always a part of Paname. . . .”” 

“* Paname ’?” 

“ Heavens, how your education has been neglected ! 
One’s got to teach you everything. ‘ Paname’ is merely 
the slang word for Paris... .” 

In one corner of the drawing-room stood a large 
chest bound with iron. It always travelled with the 
rest of the Maharajah’s baggage in his world-tours, and 
had its own servant responsible for it like an elderly 
and infirm tripper. 

The Sun King opened the chest... and it was sud- 
denly as though a glowing brazier were shooting out 
beams of multi-coloured fires into my face. . . . There 
in front of my eyes were ancient diamonds to the value 
a hundred million francs—some mounted in necklaces, 
set among enormous emeralds and rubies, as rings, as 
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diadems, or unmounted and plain—his own family 
diamonds. 

I held my breath; never have I seen jewels like that 
anywhere—-no, not even on a Gala Night at Covent 
Garden in London; I plunged my hands gently into 
this frozen brazier, I let the gems drip through my 
fingers ... and there was the offer before me of 
becoming queen of India’s jewels. 

And for once—and for one moment—I gave myself 
the treat of ‘living’ this piece of fairyland—of being 
the central figure of a music-hall finale, where, for 
once, the ‘ properties’ happened to be real. 

When I thought that I had had enough of this fairy- 
land, I went off back to my little fifth-floor flat in the 
boulevard des Capucines—back to my wardrobe full of 
letiers, the surroundings that I knew, the room where 
the past spoils of revue finales, the plumes and the 
aigrettes, are kept. I went back to my own beloved 
home, where my little monkey was waiting for me, 
and where my dogs were, and where the flowers had 
been sent round from the theatre on the evening before. 
. .. Twas drunk with the dream, with the idea of far 
travelling, with the exoticism of it all—it was a return 
from India, from the land where Princes have dynasties 
that stretch back for ten thousand years. . . 

And how did the story finish ? 

The Sun King, tired of waiting, went back home to 
his Princedom. He waited for me there, until one day 
he got this letter that I had written, perhaps half in a 
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dream, perhaps half as a joke . . . who ever knows 
exactly what goes on in the heart of a woman? I sup- 
pose the reader will be suitably astonished at the phrase 
‘the heart of a woman’ as applied to me. Mistinguett, 
automaton of the revue-stage, is that what she claims 
for herself? But as I’m writing my confessions here 
for the first time, it’s probable that you’ll be surprised 
more than once. I’ve become the incarnation of a sort 
of ‘legend’ in which the ‘woman’ has almost been 
forgotten. Miss-—* Oh, she’s an institution, isn’t she ?’ 

But she’s a woman as well, I assure you. . . . 

This is what I wrote to the lord of the diamond-mines, 
who wished to turn me into a Princess of India : 


‘Sun KING, 

‘ Our destinies were fated to meet only to draw 
apart. What ever gave you the belief that Mistinguett 
could be made into a maharanee? Don’t you see how 
much too good a thing it would have been for the 
chatterers and comic song-writers of Montmartre—and 
not for a week or two, or for six months either ! 

‘Do you know—can you imagine—what it is to 
have in front of one a theatreful of people, people 
unknown to one, people from all quarters of the world— 
and yet to be able to strike a chord of sympathy out of 
them? To hold them in the hollow of one’s hand—I 
was almost going to say ‘‘ to have them at one’s mercy ”’ 
—to be able to swing them over, by a gesture or a phrase 
or the catch-line of a verse, from laughter to a moment 
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of emotion? But when one’s once done that, it seems 
that one’s touched the high point of the world... . 

* No, I’d be too bored down there, in your Oriental 
palaces, covered with a hundred million francs-worth of 
diamonds. And then, how would I ever get the chance 
of hearing—as I hear every day over here—some little 
shop-girl hamming a few bars of some song of my own 
—a song that’s my own child—some little jingle like 
“Ca, c'est Paris,” or ‘“‘J’en at marre’’—a child that’s 
become everybody’s child—scraps of popular songs that 
Paris sends back to me as I walk about it ? 

‘ No, all the diamond mines in the world aren’t worth 
as much as that. 

‘ Farewell to you, Sun King ; and keep only a happy 
memory of this ‘innocent betrothal’’ (ces fiangailles 
blanches) that we’ve shared together so curiously.’ 

And that’s one of the romances that I’ve been a party 
to. Other of tiem have been funnier. You'll be able 
to judge for yourselves... . 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TORTURE LABORATORY 
By MAURICE VERNE 


T all looks so simple, doesn’t it, to the spectator 

comfortably ensconced in his stall] at a music-hall— 

one of those frantic acrobatic dances that he enjoys— 
and enjoys perhaps to the point of sadism ? 

About the year 1900 a couple of pioneers came out 
with a valse complicated with pirouettes, acrobatics, 
hurlings of one another about, finishing up as a final 
effect with the lady hoisted up on the outstretched arms 
of her cavalier. The gentleman was in deep evening 
dress, and the lady likewise. Their names were Emma 
and Victor. The dance created a scandal and an 
uproar... . 

To-day the pioneers are running a little bar in Mar- 
seilles. 

I sought out their confidences : 

‘Y thought out the idea because we were trained 
acrobats, and were used to doing a hand-balancing act. 
I said to myself, why not use this and put a little pep 
into an ordinary valse! The public was scared stiff; 
they thought that I was going to smash my partner to 
pieces there in front of their eyes on the stage! That’s 
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the sort of thing the public always thinks; just as 
though the girl were made of spun-glass. . . .” 

Emma, now ageing, and her muscles gone soft in her 
retirement, folds her arms and sighs : 

‘But the things they’ve gone and done since! ... 
Ah, I pity the dancers of to-day! .. .’ 

‘Bold yesterday’ trembles, in its turn, at what the new 
developments have been. It feels the same terror that 
the 1900 audiences felt (and perhaps half the same hope 
as well) that the female dancing-partner will be torn to 
fragments by her lion-taming male. . . 

It followed, as a matter of course, that one of the first 
of the intrepid to take up the new cult was Mistinguetr. 
With Max Dearly she evolved the valse chaloupée (which 
may be interpreted as the ‘ wave valse’ or ‘ swing valse,’ 
deriving its name from the rocking of a boat—but by 
now the word chalouré has come to be used for any dance 
of a particula.ty rowdy or acrobatic character.) The 
valse chaloupée was unique in that it united acrobatics to 
apacherie on the stage. Mistinguett was hurled on to the 
floor, dragged about by her hair, rolled up and down all 
over the stage. Mere mild beginnings, I might remark, 
of what was to happen, along similar lines, later. It was 
about the time of the vaelse chaloupée that Mistinguett 
met Edward VII. But she will tell us about that here- 
after. 


Season after season, acrobatic dancing grows more 
complicated in its curious apparatus—the gladiarorial 
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mixed with the erotic. At first the single male partner 
was replaced by two. Then it became necessary to have 
three, then four, men, to throw the girl about between 
them, to twist her into knots, to roll her into a bundle, 
to treat her like a Rugby footbail, and to throw her up 
into the flies and catch her again. 

Follow me into the laboratory of these ghoulish 
studies. But don’t imagine any operating theatre gleam- 
ing with burnished nickle and enamel paint. Instead— 
a long gloomy room stuffed away in a corner of 
Montmartre. An upright piano. A wooden rail, or 
“bar,” running round the walls, polished by the several 
hundreds of limbs that have ‘scientifically’ tortured 
themselves against it. A few pairs of dumb-bells lie 
about. And that’s all. There’s no need of elaborate 
instruments for bending a dancer’s body like a safety- 
pin, stretching it out, and bending it into circles and 
curves. 

And what about the girl who’s to hand herself over 
to the mercies of the four partners? Does she still 
keep anything feminine about her? Unsexed, with the 
fury of a champion athlete, her practice-tights streaming 
with sweat, she leaves the bar to swing dumb-bells . .. 
warming up her muscles. She examines them, feels 
them, ‘preens’ them, as one might say. And the forced 
smile that she will wear on her face, during the number 
in the evening, gives place now to the expression of a 
workman at work—attentive brows and set lips. Her 
muscles are taut and strained as a boxer’s, and her legs 
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are covered with blows and bruises. But these will be 
turned at night, by limelight and make-up, to the 
smooth whiteness of satin or porcelain. . . . 

From their corner, the four executioners appear, 
stripped to the waist. The proportions of the acrobatic 
dancer have gone back to the old Egyptian formula— 
the pelvis must be no more than a third of the width of 
the shoulders. They now set about measuring, to a 
millimetre, the trajectory that the body of the girl is to 
take. It must avoid disaster, and yet create the maximum 
of spectacular effect. They discuss the matter in words 
that are hardly reassuring ... while the girl, taking 
no notice of them, still indifferent, goes quietly ahead 
with the minute details of her exercises ;—balancings, 
bendings, fierce and terrible ‘ loosenings-up ’ that crack 
sinews and strain bones. . . . 

The superintende:st gives a whistle: ‘ Beginners, 
please ! Come on, let’s getatit! .. .’ 


Need I go into details of what it is that they ‘ get 
at’? ... This morning, the necessary accident, the 
essential and daily cropper, occurred in the last phase 
of the dance—the projection of the dancer clean across 
the whole width of the stage, thrown from man to 
man, in the great final frework. The victim, hurled 
with too much vigour by the last thrower, flattens out 
against the end wall of the studio; no longer a dancer 
gliding through the air, but the body of a poor girl, in 
pain, lying on the floor. 
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* Missed it !’ is the simple comment of the instructor. 

The girl gets up, without a word, rubbing herself 
with the dusty palms of her hands—merely two or three 
bruises the more—and quietly takes station opposite 
the man who is to start the movement off again. 

They repeat. The pianist takes up the tune where 
he left off’... 

Have I sketched the portrait of Mistinguett at work 
in the studio? I have—and with it, within the same 
frame, the portraits of many other women and girls— 
smiles of angels and the legs of demons—who sell us, 
evening by evening, the chafed and exasperated grace 
of the music-hall. 


“* How long have you been going in for this sort of 
training ?”’ 

Miss shrugs her shoulders : 

“Since the present phase of the spectacular music- 
hall has existed, since 1913 or “14... 2” 

Four decades of daily torture ! 

“ That’s all very well,” says Miss with a smile, ‘“ but 
our original valse chaloupée is a mere nothing to what 
the public’s got in the habit of asking for since—simply 
a little drawing-room foxtrot, in comparison. . . .” 

Let’s have a closer look at Saunier dance-studio, 
where the erstwhile boxer Paul Pons is in control of the 
gymnastic side of things. ‘ The gymnastic side of things,’ 
the morning that 1 was there, consisted of this : 

A Mistinguett stretched full length on a board, in 
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her practice-tights, while Paul Pons, who has nothing 
of the airy tread of a court page, proceeds to walk up 
and down her submissive stomach and to jump onit.... 

‘ Suppling exercises. . . .’ 

Miss gets up, in great form. 

“* One’s got to ‘ break-in’ one’s carcass, if you under- 
stand me... .” 

She has two dances to rehearse. The first, as goes 
without saying, belongs in the apache class. She is 
siezed in her partner’s strong and reliable grip ; grappled 
to him, with no extreme gentleness (five bars of the 
music); then wrapped round him; unwrapped; and 
finally chucked away into a corner as though she were 
a reptile that he wanted to get ridof.... 

It will come before the footlights as the climax of 
one of the revue-sketches, a concertina added to the 
orchestra—the inevitable ‘ apache number.’ 

The second dance will be slipped into the finade, 
an affair of plumes and feathers and stage-jewellery, 
sparkle and glitter—the opposite pole of the revue, its 
return to electric-lighted fairyland. 

Four of the partners (or coal-heavers) and Miss in 
their firm grip. 

“ Watch it, now,” says the maftre de baller. “‘ We'll 
have the ‘ salad.’ ”’ 

The ‘salad’! This particular torture known as 
the salad, directed by the maftre de ballet, consists of 
seizing the woman by her hands and feet; and then 
“ mixing’ the salad by whizzing her round and round 
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with mechanical regularity as long as the beats of the 
music last. 

“ Watch it again, now for the ‘ cord 

Various other manceuvres, which have the general 
effect of making the dancer take part in an infuriated 
game of leapfrog, are called ‘the cord.’ . . . And the 
whirl of the finale develops in such a way that the 
dancer becomes a mere india-rubber ball that the men 
—on the stage—seem to be playing with. I said 
that ‘on the stage’ they will seem to be playing with 
it; the lightness and gaiety of their touch will make 
an easy and charming ballet of it; but here, far from 
the footlights, in the process of rehearsal, an almost 
fanatic attention to detail absorbs them and knits them 
together, making them repeat over and over again, six, 
eight, ten times, a single figure, a leap or an 
arabesque. . . . 

The music-hall—which is to say ‘ mechanics ’—which 
is to say ‘ art reduced to a sort of algebra ’—-with many 
of the trappings of the factory! We will pass later to 
the more complicated business still—the getting on the 
stage together at one time a crowd of a hundred or more 
men and women, circling and revolving in harmony. 
It resolves itself down to a gigantic machine, set in 
motion for the delectation, emotional and physical, of its 
nightly audience. 


ay? 





CHAPTER V 


MISTINGUETT DISCOVERS AMERICA 
By MISTINGUETT 


HE idea of transporting the Bblague of Paris to 
American towns and audiences made me more 
than a little frightened. 

After all, what is the essence of the ‘ books’ of the 
revues that I have played in and the songs that 1 have 
sung? The essence is a sort of slang—a language of 
its own, the wisecracks of the day, snatches of phrases 
taken straight out of the Parisian street-—where, genera- 
tion by generation, living language develops and 
changes—a language belonging to the street-arab, the 
corner-boy, and to his girl friends, the shop-girl and 
the midinette. To try to export this sort of airy nothing, 
in its maliciousness, amusingness and evanescence, from 
Paris to the States .. . yes, that was enough to make 
one afraid ! 

But I can say one thing now. I had many and diverse 
experiences in America, spread out over a tour that 
lasted several months—but the one thing that I did 
not meet was lack of understanding. I played in English 
(or its near equivalent), but I sang in French. Just you 
try to translate some of the couplets of my songs, with 
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their jerked and clipped phrases, abbreviations and 
slang ! The tradition is an old one—it goes right back 
to Villon and his tramps and vagabonds—of mixing 
humour with pure 4/ague, and then mixing both with 
sentiment and popular emotion. And it can make its 
effect in, and can ‘ get across,’ in all countries. I did in 
America what I do in Paris—played a sewing-woman, 
an old rag-picker, a little street-girl, and got them to 
laugh at the same sort of jokes, jokes that I had often 
enough picked up direct from the mouths of the common 
people... - 

And Yankee audiences said to themselves : 

‘Hurrah for Gay Paree!’ 

I apologize for saying it, but for the United States 
Mistinguett, nervous as she was, stood for ‘ Paris.’ 
We can forget all the grand phrases—‘ Ambassadress of 
Art, with a capital ‘‘ A,” and so forth, that have done duty 
enough before. I represented a breath of that bright 
Parisian air and atmosphere that American troops in 
Europe had savoured, loved, and still recalled with 
home-sickness. That Parisian atmosphere that is like 
oxygen, an atmosphere of gaiety and good manners, a 
perpetual surprise and a perpetual enchantment to the 
visitor. 

1 became, in a sense, a sort of symbol, a sort of pole 
of magnetic attraction, something that no longer had 
attributes of human and earthly dimensions—I stood, 
as it were, for the ‘ prestige’ of Paris. 

And, out of this, one or two rather remarkable things 
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arose. I still laugh about them when I think of them 
now.... 

I had hardly got off the boat in New York—I was 
due to make my first appearance in Washington—than 
I found a seething crowd of visitors waiting for me at 
my hotel. 

** Are they journalists ?’’ I asked the manager. 

But I had been overwhelmed by journalists while 
still on the boat. 

** Not journalists, Mademoiselle. They’re representa- 
tives of our best commercial firms.” 

“ What sort of firms?” I asked in astonishment. 

I was soon to know all about that, however. The 
gentlemen, to be precise, represented between them the 
whole gamut of commerce. I began to divide them 
into categories—there were a score or so of ‘ Messieurs 
Savons,’ representatives of soap firms, who, to steal a 
march on the others, had got right through as far as 
my little drawing-room. There was another score of 
“ Messieurs Creme-de-Beauté, the face-cream gentlemen ; 
and after them the representatives of tooth-pastes, of 
confectioners, of biscuit-makers, custard-powders . . . 
and so on down to sewing-machine makers and chemists. 
Y swam in this sea of commercial products and sales- 
goods as though I were the head-buyer of the Printemps 
or the Galeries-Lafayette. 

Pll sketch one of the ensuing interviews for you, 
typical as it was of all the others : 

“ How much would you want for stating that, during 
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your stay in the United States, you used Grease Soap 
exclusively ?”’ 

After the soaps, it would be the face-creams, then 
the biscuits, etc... . 

Well... that might be all very well as far as it went. 
But when it came to the sewing-machines and the patent 
medicines, I rose in revolt. 

“ But, my dear man, I don’t use any sewing-machines ! 
In my household everything’s sewn by hand... .” 

“But if you only knew, madam. The ‘ Stuff’ 
Sewing-Machine has got fingers like a fairy! All I’m 
asking you for is that simple little formula: ‘ The Stuff 
Machine has the Fingers of a Fairy. . . . How 
much 2” 

And cheques would seem to leap forth from pockets 
of their own accord, and to await signature. 

Well, perhaps it didn’t matter so much about sewing- 
machines, but the affair of the patent medicines began 
to make me blush. 

“All I want is a line, madam, a single line. . . . 

“What sort of line?” 

“* Something after this fashion. ‘All I ever use is 
the ‘ Liberator.’ .. .” 

“What on earth’s the ‘ Liberator’ ?”” 

“It’s a laxative, Mademoiselle Mistinguett, the King 
of Laxatives, the best laxative in the world, It’s manu- 
factured by the United Chemists Trust, a twenty 


” 


” 


million dollar concern. . . . 
‘A laxative. ... But I don’t exactly see myself 
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telling a hundred million Americans that I’m... in 
need ofa laxative... .” 

** But all the big stars doit... . 

“Impossible. . . . But look here; tell me—doesn’t 
that—just the least in the world—take away from their 
glamour in the eyes of the American public?” 

“ What anidea ! Why, the ‘ Liberator ’—it’s the very 
creator of feminine beauty; it’s responsible for the 
glowing cheek, the scarlet lips, the clear eye. . .” 

“It does all that, does it? ... But for all that, 
I’m afraid I’m rather vieux continent—how would you 
say it?>—‘ old world.’ Can’t I simply say that since I 
was child I’ve taken no medicine whatever—merely an 
ordinary little family recipe of kola that keeps up one’s 
strength ? You probably manufacture something of the 
sort yourselves.” 

““The United Chemists Trust markets more than 
thirty products, 1aadam ; but the big sales come from the 
‘Liberator.’ More than ten million bottles a year. . . .” 

“Well, the fact of my eyes and my cheeks looking 
healthy wouldn’t sell an extra bottle... .” 

“JT beg your pardon, madam; you’re wrong. For 
us, you stand for Paris, for the City ef Gaiety. Paris 
taking to the ‘ Liberator’... you can’t imagine the 
effect that would have on our sales. . . .” 

To cut the matter short, if ?'d had a taste for this 
sort of thing—and the time—I could have brought off 
a financial deal that would have amounted to more than 
the whole of my theatrical salary. Finally, to be rid of 


” 
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the gentlemen representing the firms, I shut my door 
to them with this announcement : 

“‘ Mademoiselle Mistinguett regrets that she is able 
to see no more representatives of American commercial 
firms. She contemplates a return visit to the United 
States next season, which she intends to devote exclu- 
sively to commercial propaganda.”’ 

You needn’t laugh—the announcement was taken by 
the advertising fraternity with complete seriousness. 
And still from time to time I get a letter from some 
important firm or other, reminding me of my promise 
and renewing its offers. 

This is the first aspect under which I got to know 
the United States . . . and my head still reels when I 


recall ir. 


Sarah Bernhardt as a‘ Commercial Entity. 

I forbid the commercial gentlemen my rooms at the 
hotel, but this didn’t do me much good. The stage- 
doors and dressing-rooms of the theatres where I was 
playing were easy enough to break into. They used to 
get me as I came off-stage, corner me behind bits of 
scenery, wait at entrances, come up to me in restaurants, 
in cabarets. . . . 

One gentleman in particular, who seemed to be of 
considerable importance—he was probably called the 
King Publicity Man of the world—succeeded in lasso- 
ing me once, ina moment when I was more or less dazed 
with his audacity. I didn’t regret it in the end, for he 
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introduced me to new theories of psychology, a new 
approach to the subject of the influence of the individual 
on the crowd—one might even say to a new aspect of 
sociology. 

He began straight away, without preamble : 

“Mademoiselle Mistinguett, I’ve been thinking that 
we ought to canalize, scientifically, the current that your 
name and your reputation have set up... . Here, 
you’re all Paris, the complete Parisienne ; well, that’s 
worth something. ... The least word from you is 
worth millions of dollars, a simple opinion from you 
on some product or other. The product in itself hardly 
exists. It’s the same thing in politics. Our political 
figures, right up to the President himself, need colossal 
publicity for getting elected, for being supported when 
one elected, for being re-elected, and, in general, for 
carrying out the programme and serving the interests of 
their Party... .” 

“ God Himself needs church-bells,” I sighed mechani- 
cally. 

“Gosh, what a magnificent publicity slogan! Will 
you sell it me?”’ 

“It isn’t mine. It’s the copyright of the descendants 
of the poet who invented it... .” 

“You mean to say a French poet thought chaz up ! 
Gee, that’s marvellous. I never thought that French 
poets could be as staart as...” 

He was too staggered to go on; and ended up: 
“Well, anyhow, I guess ’li borrow it for myself.” 
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He then went on to inform me that he represented a 
limitlessly vast Publicity Agency, an amalgamation that 
extended over the whole of the States, with a capital of 
untold millions of dollars. 

“What I propose to do is to buy the exclusive right 
of your opinions. . . .”’ 

“Which is to say,” I said, “if I understand correctly, 
my complete /ack of opinion ; for if I sign your contract 
I'll find myself under compulsion of singing the praises 
—perhaps even using and admiring-—every possible 
sort of article; subscribing to any possible political 
faith; cracking up firms that you happen to have 
business relations with... .” 

“ That’s right. You’ve got it in one!” 

The sum that he suggested was enormous, a fortune... . 

People like to say that I’m fond of money. They 
forget to add that I’m fond of money that I’ve made by 
working, for I’ve been poor in my time, and I’ve put 
in a great deal of work in the earning of it. But to come 
by a fortune by turning into a weathercock ad /ib—-and 
at someone else’s 46; no, that was a drop too much. 
... The man couldn’t get this right. He probably 
hasn’t got it right to this day. He started out on a 
lecture on the subject of what he called ‘ Continental 
timidity,’ in which was included the most magnificent 
definition that I’ve ever heard of an ‘artist’ in our 
present regime of enterprise. . . . 

“We've had before us, as regards foreign artists, 
two illustrious examples: Sarah Bernhardt and your- 
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self. . . . What you do on that stage, and what she did, 
are no concern of mine. You might, both of you, be 
showing sea-lions for all I care. My line of business 
has to do with your commercial names; for 
I calculate that now Sarah Bernhardt is dead, yours is 
just about the biggest name where the market is 
concerned. . . .” 

“ Thanks awfully,”’ I whispered. 

“There are folks over here, on this side, who with- 
out ever having seen you, without knowing rightly 
what it is you do—whether it’s singing opera, playing 
tragedy, or dancing on your hands, who know your 
name, and the legend that attaches to you. They know 
that Mistinguett is something glittering, and that it’s 
‘ Paris.’ . . . You want to know how sure-founded 
that glory of yours is? Well, there are some folks who 
cal! their pet monkey Mistinguett after you, and they’ve 
never even seen you. isn’t that glory enough for 
you!...” 

“Tm dazzled.” 

“Look at how that works out now: you exist 
without existing, if you get me; you're something— 
an ‘ entity,’ as one might say... .”” 

I hesitated a little, wondering : 

“So [I’m an entity, am 1? ... D’you know, I 
think you’re giving me some sort of fever. . . .”’ 

“All this that I’m saying is so true, that I can only 
think of it as one of the greatest mistakes of the age that 
Sarah Bernhardt was ever allowed to die... .” 
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I thought by this time that I must be going a little 
mad, but he continued calmly : 

“* Sarah Bernhardt ought never have been allowed to 
die; I mean to say that they should have hushed up 
or concealed her death. She represented on this one 
Continent of America a volume of business that stood 
for several million dollars, by the sole fact of her 
caprices and predilections, true or not as these were. 
Nothing since has ever replaced Sarah Bernhardt ; when 
she bought a pair of gloves of one particular make or 
another, the whole of America refused to wear any 
other gloves but those of the same make. . . . Apart 
from that, by the by, she used to use up pairs of gloves 
by the gross... .” 

“Sarah wore out as many pairs of gloves as 
that? .. .” 

“What? Don’t you know about it? It used to be 
uke this. There was always a crowd waiting outside 
theatres where she had been playing, waiting to carry 
her off in triumph, to pull her car or carriage along ; 
and she’d throw her admirers everything she had in her 
hands—the flowers she’d been given, her handkerchief, 
her gloves, scattering them at random. Her maid used 
to have to keep her supplied. Everywhere she went, 
Sarah used to leave these sorts of souvenirs. There 
are thousands of American homes that still preserve and 
treasure a Sarah Bernhardt glove. .. .” 

The Field-Marshal of the publicity world wound up 
with a practical suggestion : 
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* But of course we’d have to think up something else 
foryou... .” 

I forestalled him : 

“There seems to be only one solution, in view of 
attention that my legs are receiving. . . .”” 

The papers at that time were repeating everlastingly 
that ‘ Mistinguett has the best legs in Paris.’ 

“* There can be no two opinions about it,’”’ 1 went on. 
“TH distribute stockings to my admirers. ... Of 
course it will be rather tiring putting on and pulling 
off stockings all the time . . . but still, nothing can be 
done without taking some trouble about it... .” 

This excellent man—and I swear to you that in 
private life he was no more eccentric than anyone else 
—had got so thoroughly into the skin of his profession 
that even the suspicion that I was joking never crossed 
his mind. 

He stood, in all good faith, for the belief that man 
is a ‘ dollar-hunting animal ’—that everyone’s a machine 
for the coining of money. I was the ideal machine ready 
to hand. ... 

* That’s a swell idea,” he said, “‘a swell idea... .” 
I can see that you’re beginning to get the thing straight 

. it’s a much more up-to-date idea than the 
gloves... .” 

I listened, enchanted with the possibilities that he 
opened out. 1 felt myself becoming an ‘ entity ’ essential 
to the success of scores of commercial firms of every 
kind and variety ; 1 began to catch the spirit of our age 
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of enterprise ; as a student of sociology, I recognized 
and saluted a speed of life superior to that of our older 
civilization ; I. . . . In short, I didn’t sign his contract, 
which would have trustified, or, as he put it, ‘ canalized,’ 
my whims, my preferences, my own personal tastes . . . 
and the Field-Marshal of the publicity world conceived 
a profound contempt for me, timid daughter of an out~ 
worn and effete Europe. ... 

It was just at this juncture that another hero appeared 
on the scene, the most splendid of them all—and the 
least expected. He represented Eternity itself—an 
Eternity refashioned by himself, with irs own Bible 
written at his dictation; and it appeared that even 
this Eternity was in need of Mistinguett. ... 1 was 
to be the female Pope of the new religion. When I 
look back at this to-day, I’m beginning to think that I 
must have been dreaming. And yet, as you will see, 
it happened to me in sober fact... . 





On the steps of the Scala. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE THEORY OF MUSIC-HALLS 


By MAURICE VERNE 


‘ ISTINGUETT is born to the mvusic-hall,’ 

writes René Bizet. “She is at home on its 
limelighted boards. In her songs and her dances she 
can become the spirit of gaiety—but the spirit of sad- 
ness as well. She is by turns the legendary princess 
and the street-girl, She can ‘‘do’’ us the modern 
ultra-fashionable woman as easily as the old-clothes- 
woman in her rags.’ 

René Bizet winds up by quoting Pierre MacOrlan, 
who has also pursued his own studies of the ‘case 
of Mistinguett’ in his remarkable work on crowd- 
psychology, ‘“4ux Lumiéres de Paris.” It is worth 
noting, incidentally, that almost all the best contem- 
porary French writers have had something to say at one 
time or another on the subject of Mistinguett in their 
books or essays. 

How does Pierre MacOrlan express himself ? 

“To arrive at any just appreciation of Mistinguett’s 
talent one has to take into account not only the slick 
and fashionable side of it, but also her power of giving 
expression to a subconsciousness that is infinitely tragic. 
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She can incarnate the spirit—recognized by all sensitive 
people—of the little ten-year-old flower-girls that one 
sees—wiry, tangled hair, cheeks rouged with cold, 
shabby white stockings and pathetic high-heeled shoes. 
Touching figures of children, decorative in their poverty, 
and protected by their pathos perhaps more than one 
would believe against the ills of the world.’ 

René Bizet goes on: 

‘She has to an extraordinary degree the “ rhythm ” 
of the music-hall, just as certain American actors seem 
to possess the “rhythm” of the screen. She has it 
in a higher degree than any other artist; she has it to 
a point when she becomes actually unique... .’ 

What does he mean by this phrase ‘ the rhythm of 
the music-hall?’ Mistinguett seems to radiate it and 
communicate it to others. Her whole life is, in a sense, 


‘ 


merely a projection of it. 

If at any time you don’t see her name up on the 
theatre-bills, you may be perfectly certain that this is 
only because she is rehearsing for her next show, due 
either in Paris or on some vast foreign or provincial 
tour. 

Her programme at these times is regular and 
methodical. It doesn’t vary in the slightest. Nine 
o'clock in the morning ; a séance in the dance-studio— 
the torture-laboratory. Eleven o’clock; trying over 
songs at the flat in the boulevard des Capucines. 
One o'clock; rehearsal at the theatre or at some 
rehearsal-room or other. Five o’clock: conferences 
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with the designers of the costumes and the scenery ; 
then a lightning dash to the dressmakers, and fittings 
that can last for two mortal hours. Thereafter business 
appointments, and gentlemen to be received who have 
arrived to see her from the four corners of the earth, 
and who have propositions—sometimes of the strangest 
nature—to discuss. . . . 

Three weeks before the first-night (or the sending 
out of the tour), evening rehearsals are begun, lasting 
often enough from nine in the evening till five o’clock 
the next morning. There is always something desperate 
about these evening rehearsals, for naturally enough 
things have a habit of going wrong—the décor doesn’t 
fit, the scenery can’t be got to stand upright .. . all 
this apart from the inevitable accidents—the dancer 
who had fallen forty feet through an open trap-door ; 
the chorus-girl who has put her foot on an electric cable 
and half electrocuted herself. . . . 

The text has to be cut about—there’s always too 
much text in the early rehearsals of a revue; the author, 
hurt to the heart, has walked out slamming the door— 
a matter of no great consequence, for he'll be back 
soon enough, never fear. The producer is tearing his 
hair out because the costumes aren’t right . . . in short, 
the whole thing takes the form of a sort of infernal 
Witches’ Sabbath, of flayed and frayed and nerve- 
jangled humanity . . . complicated by the jostling of 
mechanics, property-men, and electricians, working 
dazedly, with one eye on the clock, like stevedores at 
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a dock-side, waiting for the whistle to blow and the 
shift to knock off. . . . 

In the middle of this catastrophic scene stands 
Mistinguett—with a harsh dry voice and commanding 
gesture, ready at any moment to dash on to the stage 
when she is in the stalls—trailing a telephone-line with 
her as she goes—ready at any moment to plunge back 
into the stalls when she is on the stage—having to do 
combat at one and the same time with her company and 
with the contingent of authors, with the management 
among the dust-sheets of the darkened house, with the 
producer, with the head-mechanic, with the chief- 
electrician, with the costumier, and with a dozen or so 
of other specialists who (while preparing the flimsiest and 
most frivolous spectacle in the world) retain the serious- 
ness of scientists and engineers. . . . 

Miss debates and disputes—hard on herself, as she 
has already told us—but equally hard on others. 

The fun-factory boils and sizzles, transforming the 
vast mass of raw material and primary colours, drilled 
and battered humanity—into the ‘finished article.’ 
From one aspect it may be said to be an orgy . . . but 
an orgy governed by rules as precise as those of 
geometry itself... . 


It amuses me to discuss the philosophy of the revue- 
stage with Mistinguett. She has decided opinions about it, 
as she has about most other things in heaven or on earth: 

“ What does the famous industry that we’re talking 
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about consist of ?’’ She approaches it with detachment, 
as though she were trying to solve a problem. “‘In a 
way, it’s the worst swindle in the world .. . the 
counter is set up across the footlights, and what one 
sells to the buyers is a mirage... the ‘finished 
article ’ floats for a couple of hours across their vision— 
and there the matter rests. They take nothing tangible 
away with them—a few easy tunes singing in their 
ears, a few passing pictures in their brains, perhaps a 
sort of warmth filling their beings... . Midnight 
strikes, and the curtain comes down. The music-hall, 
with its songs, its fireworks, its chorus of lovely girls 
far out of reach behind the barrier of the footlights, 
turns its clients out into the streets, and the coldness of 
the dark night (not to mention the fact that it’s probably 
raining as well). It’s a swindle on the grand scale ! 
Nothing actual and concrete has ever changed hands. 
Nothing and no one’s satisfied. It’s a mirage, pure 
and simple. A voluptuous mirage, if you like, but 
nothing beyond it... .” 

“My dear Miss, it's got the qualities of all other 
industries that live by means of travel-bureaux and the 
tourist trade. . . . The traveller comes back home with 
empty pockets. What he’s got is the memory in his 
heart of a patch of moonlight, a river reflecting the 
moon’s beams, a landscape or two, a few monuments, 
the scent—the suggestion—of a foreign climate, a scrap 
of its songs... .” 

“What you say is right,” says Miss, bending her 
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attention to the matter. “We sell them a trip! A 
trip to nowhere, canvas landscapes, moonbeams made 
out of gelatine, nothing—and something less than 
nothing. . . . Those people out there in the front of 
the house have bought a ticket to a country that doesn’t 
exist, to the never-never-land, the land of ultimate 
unreality. But we’ve dinned it into their heads so loudly 
that they can’t collect their wits again: they’re carried 
on like children who’ve bought their tickets on a steam 
merry-go-round at a fair... .” 

And she finishes up : 

“That’s exactly what the modern ‘ music-hall a 
spectacle’ is in its essence. The immediate pre-war 
period discovered it. The war-period itself found the 
need of it more urgently. . . . Do you think that the 
future will understand what we were up to? ... It’s 
perhaps worth while adding that the lure of the music- 
hall can have its own effect on the swindlers themselves. 
To take only my own case—I’ve abandoned everything 
to follow it, whereas I might have been playing comedy 


Qo 


instead. ... 
Mistinguett can speak with complete detachment of 


this need of ‘ forgetfulness’ that humanity seems heir 
to. She recognizes it and analyses it. It comes over 
mankind in its worst moments of external struggle. It 
led to the introduction of scenes of fairy-like beauty 
amid the orgies of Asian Satraps of old time—amid 
the death-feasts of Sutdanapalus of the legends. After 
centuries of changes it is with us still. 
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She throws in a thought that is always with her, and 
that she recurs to again and again: 

“ Among all the changing forms of amusement and 
spectacle, the art of song is the stable, unchanging 
element. It has the tradition of millenntums behind 
it—since mankind existed it has been his refuge and 
relief, the echo of his dreams, the luxury of the poor ; 
and it’s not going to see these profound roots torn up 
by any electrical whirlwind. The appeal of popular 
song is not going to budge; it will stay where it was, 
and has ever been. I’ve got a lot to say later on this 
matter of song, for after all it is what I have chiefly 
lived for; it’s been the centre point of my working 


life...” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


A LOST CHANCE FOR HOT-GOSPELLERS ? 


By MISTINGUETT 


ie America my strange studies of the manners and 
morals of a new world continued, and were 
intensified by encounters with the most unexpected 
people. 

What would vou say to a man who opens his conversa- 
tion with you with the words : 

“Mademoiselle Mistinguett, do you read William 
James daily?” 

“Good gracious, my dear man, I can’t exactly say 
that I keep his works at my bedside. . . .” 

“William James, Mademoiselle Mistinguett, pro- 
pounded the following very striking utterance, ‘ The 
Hypothesis of God should work in a satisfactory 


a 99 


manner. . . 
“JY wasn’t taught that in my Convent by the Sisters 


” 


of Providence. ... 
“Then they were wrong, Mademoiselle Mistinguett, 
they were wrong.” 
The man who was speaking to me seemed to be a 
prosperous, well-set-up individual, with something in 
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him of the business man, and also something of the 
clergyman. He introduced himself to me. Let’s call 
him ‘ Mr. Mystical.’ He declared, out of the blue, that 
he was worth five million dollars, and that, incidentally, 
he was interested in a fruit-canning concern in 
California. 

He’s going to ask me, thought I, to sign some- 
thing to the effect that I live entirely off tinned 
Pineapple. ... 

But that’s just what he wasn’t going to do. 

He proceeded: ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mistinguett, ’m a 
widower. My wife was a very distinguished and 
charming lady. W’ould you like to succeed her ?” 

“To become the second Mis. Mystical? It’s fright- 
fully nice of you, but...” 

He cut me short. “ Jasper Mystical, Mademoiselle, is 
not only interested in fruit-canning. He has also founded 
a religion. ...” 

“T congratulate you. . . . 

“A religion in a highly flourishing state. It contains 
the whole truth of God. Other religions have ended 
up by travestying God... .” 

“ The *‘ Hypothesis’ of God? . . .° I murmured. 

“My religion comes in a nick of time to minister 
to the truth. It already has fifty thousand converts, 
ardent converts... .”’ 


> 


I listened with my mouth open. 
“ And you’re its Pope?” 
He nodded assent, and proceeded : 
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“‘ The thought has come to me that you might be of 
service to the Lord. . . .” 

I admit that I felt the earth shaking beneath my feet, 
as he went on: 

“It would create a most sensational impression in 
the United States if the papers were to announce that 
Mademoiselle Mistinguett had become a convert, and 
had married God’s representative, Jasper Mystical. . . .” 

I’m sorry to say that at this point I laughed so much 
that the conversation had temporarily to be suspended. 

“You can imagine the fun that that would be for 
the people in France ! . . . ‘ Miss becomes Pope’... .” 
I said between my tears of joy. 

That was all for thar day. I found out that Mr. 
Mystical’s religion was duly recognized, and counted 
for something on the American Continent; that, in 
date, it was the three hundred and sixtieth of its kind, 
grafted on to the Lutheran stem ; that it was flourishing ; 
that it was building its own churches; that there was 
no reason on earth why its fifty thousand devotees 
should not go on multiplying ; that, as with the three 
hundred and fifty-nine others, it possessed a model 
organization of processions, open-air meetings, demon- 
strations headed by bands, drums and brass instruments. 

. It was Mr. Mystical’s dream to see me hitched 
to the same chariot, in the character of its female 
Pope.... 

One doesn't get rid of a man like that so easily. He 

comes back for more. He plunged me into a delirious 
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dream of his plans and projects. One day he brought 
me his sect’s hymn-book, sat down at the piano in my 
hotel rooms, and gave me the invitation : 

““ Now please try this over... .” 

God will forgive me. I had the self-control to keep 
a straight face, and to try the hymn over in the most 
angelic voice that I could assume. 

He beat out the time, in intense seriousness; and I 
had all I could do not to laugh out loud. 

** Ah, what expression you put into it, Mademoiselle ! 
Faith will come—faith will come. . . . I think you’ve 
already got faith... .” 

But he came back to practical issues immediately : 
“‘ Let me announce your baptisin. . . .”’ 

“Yd rather wait. I don’t think I’ve arrived at the 
point of full revelation yet... .” 

I had to call the whole thing off shortly after this. 
People had bezun showing me certain malicious little 
paragraphs here and there in the papers, in which they 
said that Mistinguett had a great surprise for the world 
up her sleeve ; that she was on the point of embracing 
a new religion; that the Universe was about to be 
staggered. . . . That sort of thing. 

I came to the conclusion that religion itself could be 
turned into the supreme commercial racket. . . . 
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The Chinese Quarter 


I’ve sometimes heard fellow-actors complaining of 
the monotony of their tours in the United States; and 
in point of fact they hardly relieve this monotony by 
telling us nothing whatsoever except about the successes 
that they’ve had and the triumphs that they’ve 
experienced. . . . 

I too have had my successes there. But is there 
any point in taking up my pen to record what the Press 
said in such-and-such a place, or what the public did 
in another? Only very occasionally is this interesting. 
Such as on one evening, an especially hot one, when the 
audience asked me to sing the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

Asked me, with my music-hall comedienne’s voice, to 
sing them the ‘ Aferseillaise.’ 

Do you know what I did? I went right down to the 
footlights ; and then, very much moved as any French 
woman would be, knowing what the National Song 
means when heard thousands of miles from home, I 
began to say the verses . . . yes, I just spoke them, in 
a low voice, and I admit that I had tears in my throat at 
the last stanza. And the audience of Americans, that 
I had just been making laugh—I swear thar they too 
understood, and I felt the affection of the crowd, that 1 
was soon going to bid farewell, coming across the 
footlights to me like a wave... . 

There’s what, for me, is the one definition of the 
word ‘success’—the ‘ vibration’ shared in common 
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between the house and the artist up there on the stage. 
When I began to discuss the United States, my first 
idea was to talk about a particular set of its inhabitants, 
its specialists and its eccentrics, whom I met, and 
whose counterparts will obviously be recognized by all 
cinema-fans. Observations of this sort might possibly 
be new, interesting and original. 1 was travelling as 
part of my work—to appear at music-halls—but I 
was also travelling with the idea of observing, comparing, 
learning and studying the peoples and institutions of a 
new continent. But the pushful, thrusting minority—- 
the victors in the more intensive ‘ struggle for life,’ 
are not the real American public. The normal American 
public is receptive, enthusiastic, idealist. Ah, how my 
heart goes out to all those charming voung men and 
women who greeted me with the refrain of ‘Mon 
Homme, a song which they knew by heart, and sang to 
strange American words... . 

I ‘did’ all the great American cities, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and the others. I met interesting personalities. 
President Coolidge received me. 

“You'll find you're very well-known over here, 
Mademoiselle Mistinguett, and I’m delighted to meet 
you... .” 

Vl spare you the overworked story, now a cliché, 
of the cowboy who turns up from his ranch, flourishing 
his stock-whip, and throws himself at the feet of the 
star, with the words, ‘I love you. If vou won’t marry 
me, I'll kill myself... 
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I’ve not taste for playing the part of the ‘ femme 
fatale,’ and I haven’t enough imagination to do it. And 
1 won't dwell on the further fact that I was called an 
“ Ambassadress of French Art.’ ... I’m not writing a 
novel for you, but simply the true story of my life. 

Ill merely say that I had success, and not a few 
adventures. 

Some of my most interesting memories remain those 
of the Chinese quarter of New York. I was the guest 
of the head of an important American-Chinese firm, 
that had branches in New York, Chicago, Liverpool and 
Shanghai. 

He was a distinguished old Chinese gentleman, 
exquisitely polite, speaking seven or eight languages 
perfectly, and deeply read, according to him, in Pascal 
and Racine. He was also one of the richest men in 
Shanghai. 

He took me down to the heart of the Chinese 
quarter. I went to the pagoda there, with its gold 
altar, its gods and images studded with precious stones, 
and I lighted the ritual sticks of incense. I went down 
into a mysterious basement, fantastic in its luxury, 
where certain reckless American society-women go to 
smoke opium. . . . I spent a whole night watching the 
transports of the smokers. I was stupefied by the 
fumes ... but I was careful to leave unlit the pipe 
that I myself was offered. 

“Why is it in your country,” he asked me, “ that a 
Chinaman is regarded as a sort of grotesque—something 
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intrinsically ridiculous? How do you come to forget 
that our civilization is senior to yours by thousands of 
years >” 

I thought, as he was speaking, of the little Chinese 
mandarin figures that I had bought when I was a 
child... . 

He tried to initiate me into the wisdom of Confucius. 
I wondered if he were trying to convert me as the priest 
of the ‘ Sun King” had attempted. 

“No, I’m merely trying to amuse you,” said the 
delicious man... . 

He recited adorable poems to me. Our encounters 
took on so warm and intimate a turn that I finished up 
by having a mild flirtation—a very gentle and very pure 
flirtation—with him. 

Had not the idea of ‘ China’ always attracted me 
for as long as I could remember ? 

He was ravished to hear that my little drawing- 
room in the boulevard des Capucines was furnished with 
(more or less authentic) Chinese pieces; that I slept in 
an antique Chinese bed, decorated with lacquer paintings 
of fabulous beasts and fantastic flowers. 

“Ts it really true ?”’ he said in ecstasy. 

He determined to get to know these rooms of mine. 
He enriched them himself with some genuine and very 
ancient Chinese pieces. And from time to time when 
business brings him over to Liverpool he pays me a 
visit in Paris, and I find that his presence radiates a dream- 
like atmosphere, as fresh as a dream of the spring. . . . 
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Sometimes, when I’m alone—for even this has been 
known to happen—stretched out on my Chinese bed, 
late at night, or so early in the morning that one hears 
the street-sweepers at work in the boulevard below—-I 
conjure up around me the figures of a legendary and 
enchanting China—of its mandarins with their crystal 
buttons, its elegant poetesses with downcast eyes... 
and I say over to myself, savouring their beauty, little 
poems that he taught me, delicate as though they were 
traced in ivory on azure... . 

My Chinese friend of New York had his influence on 
my life, just as did the Sun King, the lord of Indian 
diamond-mines. Both were chance encounters, birds of 
passage across my scene, but both of them had the 
effect of enlarging my outlook and my life. . . . They 
helped to give me a nostalgia for far places that comes 
over me at unexpected moments . . . yes, sometimes 
even on top of a revue staircase waiting to make an 
entrance before the Parisian public. . . . 

Am I ever going to find time to visit the Asia of 
legend and fable ? Whence from time to time, inciden- 
tally, I receive offers of tours from Japanese impressarios. 

At the end of her life Sarah Bernhardt, who had 
seen almost all the countries of the world, regretted 
that she had never been on the continent of Asia. I 
too am sorry that I never had the chance of trying 
gay snatches of songs from Paris on Eastern audiences. 
What an experiment it would have been—-what a deep 
cast of the sounding-lead into tastes and susceptibilities 
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forever hidden to us ! Let it never be forgotten that to 
a greater extent than any savant or philosopher, an 
artist on the stage has a chance of being able to reach 
down to the heart of a race, and to draw forth from it 
its treasures of emotion and feeling. It is the stage- 
artist who senses the mob-reaction experienced by 
thousands of spectators who have come there asking to 
be amused or to be moved by her. 

Now that I’m at this point in my confessions, it’s 
time that I decided to write my ‘Chapitre des Rois’— 
my Chapter of Kings. I have sworn to myself to avoid 
any ostentation in the writing of it. Those who know 
me best, will know that I have what amounts to an 
almost physical horror of cabotinism—of vulgarity in 
display and self-advertisement. But more than one 
king crossed the path of my life, and in doing so helped 
to develop mv personality or to intensify it. Dare I 
say straight away, for instance, that it is in the light of 
a definition of Paris given out by Edward VII that I 
learnt to understand better what I had done, up to then 
by instinct, on the stage? In this way one can write 
about a king without earning the ridicule of using the 
occasion merely as a vulgar shop-window-display of 
one’s aristocratic acquaintances. The encounter with 
a king is not always important in itself. A letter from 
a little shop-girl telling me of some romance of hers 
that has ended unhappily, and that ends with the words, 
‘Jat pleuré, madame,’ may have far more interest and 
humanity in it than a chance presentation to Royalty, 
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at the end of some performance, when the compliments 


that are exchanged are pure formality, the mere utterances 


ofamachine.... 
It js from another approach than this that I propose 


to talk about the kings that it has been my lot to 


encounter. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


‘THROWING THE PUBLIC A SONG 
LIKE A BOUQUET’ 


By MAURICE VERNE 


EAN COCTEAU is another of the well-known 
writers who has had his word to say on the subject 

of Miss. He writes in his Rappel a l’Ordre: “Two 
figures stand out in bold relief from the somewhat lack~ 
lustre background of the theatre of our time. One is 
a phantom, a shadow; the other is flesh and bone; 
one of them is a monochrome; the other garish with 
colour... . You've guessed who they are—Charlie 
Chaplin and Mistinguett. ... 

“Mistinguett is typically and essentially French, 
a Parisienne of the Parisiennes. Yerhaps one must be 
a Parisian oneself to understand to the full that little 
gamine’s face that looks as though it were always having 
its ears boxed, and to recognize that haunting voice. 
Does Mistinguett sing out ofiune ? I don’t think that she 
does. And if 1 were ever banished and living the life 
of an exile, the memory of that voice would make me 
homesick. . . .’ 

Jean Cocteau recalls Miss in the days of the old 
Eldorado, 

143 
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* When I was at college, I used to go to the Eldorado 
on Sundays with friends. We used to pool our small 
savings for buying one of the stage-boxes, and for 
throwing bouquets to Mistinguett. She used to sing, 
“Je suis la mome torpille, pille, pille”’ shaking her mop 
of hair and the billows of her dancer’s skirt. Then we 
used to go round and wait at the stage-door in the rue 
Saint-Martin. .. 2 

Cocteau goes on to define the position of the music- 
hall. He discusses whether itis an ‘art’ ornot. Perhaps 
it isn’t. ‘It excites one like the spectacle of machinery 
in motion, or a landscape, or unimals, or the presence of 
danger itself. The terrific vitality that explodes on the 
music-hall stage puts the wildest audacities of so-called 
“art”? in the shade. Art, in its most revolutionary 
phases, proceeds gently and with circumspection. The 
music-hall has no such scruples—it jumps all the 
barriers. 2.” 

And he concludes with a phrase that he tells the 
printers to set up in block capitals: ‘THE music- 
HALL IS ALWAYS PURE; THE THEATRE IS ALWAYS 
CORRUPT.’ 


Among, the thousands of stories that Mistinguett 
has told me of the time when she was making her first 
appearances, I particularly like the following : 

“TI had been working for some time by now at the 
Eldorado, and a single ambition had taken possession 
of me—I wanted to cross to the other side of the 
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boulevard de Strasbourg and appear at the Scala, where 
the fashionable audiences went. . . . 

“The Scala! There were its flaring lights, right 
opposite us. It was in the hands of the same manage- 
ment, that of Madame Marchand. 

‘“* But to sing at the Scala I had to have something 
splendid to appear on the stage in—and how was I to 
get hold of acostume? Where was I to get the money ? 
I was poor and on my own, and I didn’t see how I was 
to augment my stage wardrobe, that consisted at the 
time of nothing but my ordinary little ‘ first-turn song- 
and-dance ’ skirt, and a scrap ofa bodice. . . . I plucked 
up courage and sought an interview with the manage- 
ment. 

“** Madame Marchand. . . . I want to go and sing at 
the Scala.’ 

“ She eyed me in amazement. 

“*To sing at the Scala, my little dear? But for 
the Scala audiences vou want to be dazzlingly dressed, 
in the first place... .’ 

“* That’s just it, Madame Marchand. I’ve come to 
ask you to lend me one of the lovely dresses in the 
theatre-wardrobe.’ 

‘‘ Madame Marchand sniffed incredulously, then gave 
in, and passed me over to the care of her wardrobe- 
mistress. . . . I can see myself now, mv heart beating 
a hymn of triumph, treading hard on her heels as we 
went through the theatre-wardrobe. I had all the 
cupboards opened, I tore out costume after costume, 
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feeling them over in my fingers . . . at last a beauty, 
a genuine beauty. 

“It’s a dress worn by Mamzelle Polaire! ... 

“ Polaire was the great star of the Scala at that time, 
and was drawing all Paris. . . . I tried on the costume, 
the only difficulty being that it had a waist like a wasp. 
. . . I drew in my breath, struggled into it, and finally 
bore it off. . . . Ah, the night that I spent looking at 
that costume calculated to the tastes of the ‘ fashionable’ 
Scala audiences. . . .”” 

Miss shakes her head sadly, carried away by the 
current of these recollections. 

“Next day I dashed off to the Faubourg Saint- 
Martin. What I needed now was a good song... . 
I went into a music-publishers, and shouted out as soon 


> 


as I was inside the door: 

“**T want the best song of your whole collection !’ 

“The publisher was sizing me up. 

“* You've got a nerve, haven’t you? Eh?’ 

“*What I said was the best song of your whole 
collection. I’ve got a right to it, haven’t 1? I’m going 
into the bill at the scata!.. / 

““ The good man sat up. 

“* You—at the Scala?’ 

“* Yes, me! And what’s more, I’m wearing one of 
Polaire’s dresses! .. 

“He put up no further resistance after this, but got 
down stacks of songs from his shelves and spread them 
out on his counter, and off I started trying them over 
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with the accompanist. Finally everything was in order, 
as I fondly believed, for my début . . . at the Scala. 
...I can’t say that they had put out any special 
placards announcing my appearance; but there I was 
all the same... .” 

Miss gives a great shout of laughter, almost doubled 
up with delight, and claps her hands. 

** Ah, that début of mine! ... 

“Madame Marchand was there in the stage-box, 
waiting, with no particular confidence, for the revela- 
tion ! And what a revelation she got when it came. . . 
You'll have to work it out for yourself: I was so occu- 
pied with the Polaire dress, that was strangling me like 
a fish gasping for air, that I could think about nothing 
else as I came on to the stage. . . . I made my entrance, 
bowed, showing off the dress to the best advantage, 
I looked magnificent; the orchestra struck up; I 
launched out on the first couple of lines of the lovely 
song ... and then nothing more. .. .” 

“What d’you mean, ‘ nothing more’ ?” 

“ What I say, my dear man, nething more—absolutely 
nothing more ! I didn’t know a word more of my lovely 
song. I had forgotten the whole thing, thanks to my 
lovely dress. It was frightful. ...1 dashed off the 
stage and buried my head, sobbing, in the breast of an 
attendant fireman—who, like an idiot, held his helmet 
out to catch my streaming tears... .”’ 

“And what happened after that ?”” 
“ Oh, that was quite plain sailing. Madame Marchand 
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sent for me next morning in her office, and said, half 
amused, half severely : 

““* Well, back you go again to the Eldorado, my little 
dear... 2’ 

“And she went on with the words of doom: 

“*T've told you once—you're not cut out for the 
fashionable audiences at the Scala. The Eldo’s where 
you belong—singing for the mob, for the multi- 
tude...” 

Miss shrugs her shoulders. 

‘**Can you believe how mortified I was! I was in 
despair. I’d lost faith in everything. .. .” 

But she goes on, on a note of pride: 

“Since those days I’ve come to think that those 
words of Madame Marchand’s were the best criticism 
that’s ever been made of me. . . . By now I know how 
much more worth while it is to be able to sing ‘ for the 
mob, the multitude’ and to make them sing as well... 
and believe me, that’s not so easy either. . . .”” 

She goes on: 

“A song! How should it be sung? It should be 
offered up to the public as though it were a bouquet.... 
Perhaps I owe more than I allow to my first trade of 
flower-seller. . . .”’ She goes on to discuss the methods 
by which she and Chevalier have set their mark on the 
popular songs of our whole epoch. 
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‘La Valse Chaloupée.’ 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE CHAPTER OF KINGS 
By MISTINGUETT 


AURICE CHEVALIER once had an inspira- 

tion. He suddenly thought that he’d do an 

‘imitation ’ turn—but that he’d do it by imitating his 

imitators. And that was a very good idea, for Heaven 

knows the liberties that these imitators allow themselves. 
7 know a little about that too ! 

I too have been imitated incessantly and every- 
where, in music-halls and café-concerts, in revues and 
in cabarets, and I would have all my work cut out if I 
were to start parodving all those who have tried to give 
some sort of a parody of me. ‘The chicf method, of 
course, is to accumulate in a five-minute scene all one’s 
mannerisms—and then to lend one a few in addition— 
and, on the whole, to vulgarize by exaggeration what, in 
the hands of the artist himself or herself, is a carefully 
thought out personal style... . I might have done 
what Maurice did. But there is one of my imitators (and 
probably one of the more lenient of them) whom I 
would dearly love to imitate . . . though I’m afraid 
that in this particular case it would not come within the 
bounds of possibility. .. . 
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A few years ago M. Gaston Doumergue was taking 
the chair at an Anglo-French banquet of the Chambers 


of Commerce in London. It was an entirely formal 
occasion, the speeches turned on ‘ realism in politics’ 
and suchlike profound subjects, and high British officials 
sought the opinions of their opposite-numbers in French 
commerce and statesmanship. 

The Duke of Windsor, at that time Prince of Wales, 
found himself seated, as a matter of form, next to 
Madame Gaston Doumergue. 

His Highness seemed to be paying little attention to 
the more official guests. During the whole of the 
banquet he was seen to be murmuring a long recital to 
his neighbour, who appeared to be enjoying herself 
intensely . . . probably the only person at the table 
who was. 

The other guests, restrained and formal, and by far 
from having such a good time, were interested to know 
what the Prince’s monologue could be about—for it 
lasted from one end of the meal to the other. 

What actually was happening was that the Prince 
was humming my songs over one after the other to 
Madame Doumergue, and giving a parody of me in the 
process... . 

Timidity restrained me from asking Madame 
Doumergue to give me an example of his method— 
which was perhaps a pity. It might have made a 
sensation if I had been able to announce from the stage 
one night: * And now, ladics and gentlemen, I propose 
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to do you a little parody of the Prince of Wales parodying 
Mistinguett. . . .’ 

The grandson of Edward could not fail to have a 
natural appreciation of the sort of songs that I sing— 
gay Parisian nothings, with no other pretensions than 
the passing amusement of the moment—in the old 
tradition of our music-halls and café-concerts—rhymes 
that scrape in when and where they can, ending on a 
refrain with something gay and aggressive about it—like 
the nose stuck well in the air of a little Parisienne. . . . 

I knew Edward VII after the revue in which I created 
the valse chaloupée' with Max Dearly... . O that 
valse chaloupée / 

As we did it for the first time, we were got up as 


a girl and boy from the street-corners . . . the dance 
was an alternation between caresses and struggles, 
krutality and sensual tenderness... . It has been 


imitated enough in iss time. It has been done and done 
again, to different tunes and rhythms, but always using 
the essential basis that I and Max Dearly invented... . 

Edward VII was by nature a Parisian, and the dance 
appealed to him. He wanted to meet the creatress of 
the valse chaloupée. At that time he had given up any 
attendance in the cowdisses—the back-stage life of Paris 
—which at one time had delighted him. He had 
become by now the King-Emperor. But he always liked 

1 Trans!ator’s Note :—-It is next to impossible to translate the word 
chaloupée into English. It means ‘swinging’ or ‘swaying’, and it has 
now become the generic term in the music-hall profession for any par- 
ticularly wild or acrobatic dance. 
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the society of artists, and regarded them as an essential 
part of Paris. He said to me straight out : 

“T wanted to meet you, for you are purely and 
essentially the Parisienne. The true Parisienne has 
always two sides to her nature—something of the 
grande dame in her, and also something of the daughter 
ofthe people. The real Parisiennes that I’ve known have 
always been either women of the fashionable world— 
who at the same time knew how to talk as wittily and 
maliciously as actresses; or actresses—who could 
assume without the least effort the ease of bearing and 
the tact of society women. It’s only in Paris that one 
meets women as ‘ complete’ as this—mistress of them- 
selves in any world—and with wit and vitality in 
addition... .” 

He knew Paris better than I did—a Paris that never 
lost its attractions for him. And his detailed memory of 
it went back as far as the days of the Second Empire. 

He told me about his first Paris experiences, when he 
was fifteen years old, and was staying in the Tuileries, 
then the palace of the Empress Eugénie. 

“T cried when I had to go back to London. The 
whole proceedings took on the air of tragedy. My 
mother, Queen Victoria, sent grave protests to me. For 
my part, what I wanted to do was to stay on in Paris 
and become a Parisian. . . .” 

I wish to be acquitted here of joining the ranks 
of the retailers of tittle-tattle and minor scandal. But 
Edward VII was an exception to many rules, and the 
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impression of his personality was powerful and not easily 
forgotten. I can still hear that deep voice of his—his 
colloquial French in which a hint of English accent 
alternated with a hint of German accent. It is from him 
that 1 had one of the most charming definitions of Paris 
—and possibly one of the truest, for it was founded on 
the psychological experience of a man who had ‘ lived’ 
in the deepest sense of the word. 

He had been prophesying, “ One day you'll come to 
represent ‘ Paris” for the entire world.” 

I listened to this, ravished and yet sceptical—for my 
fame at that time had not gone very far afield. 

He went on: 

“It’s through its women that one gets to know Paris. 
Did you ever know Jeanne Granier when she was 
young? Ah, there was someone who ‘burnt up the 
stage’ when she was on it! And she wes a Parisienne 
of the Parisiennes / She had a funny little turned-up 
nose like yours, and eyes sparkling with malice. It was 
she who dimmed the glory of Hortense Schneider. . . . 
Did you ever know Hortense Sclineider ?”’ 

I called to memory an old lady, an accomplished and 
serene woman of the world, who took an interest in 
girls’ charities, and who sometimes came to me to ask 
my help for them. 

“ What a Parisienne she was, too,” said Edward VII. 
“ But have you ever thought of this: it’s the air of 
Paris that forms and creates the Partsienne—who is 
hardly ever a Parisienne by birth... . Hortense 
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Schneider actually happened to be the daughter of a 
little German tailor in Bordeaux. . . .” 

Edward VII still kept the genial scepticism of the 
boulevardier of an earlier generation, the air of a Parisian 
man of fashion, spending his life between the great 
restaurants, the clubs, and the wings of its theatres. 

“You keep a dry sparkling air here,’’ he went on, 
‘that can only be breathed in Paris. The street-arab 
in the street has a sense of wit, like a journalist or a 
writer. The little workgir] here is probably no prettier 
than her counterpart in London or Berlin—but she 
knows how to make herself out prettier. i 

These evocations of Paris, made by a king, intoxicated 
me. And I may as well confess that later I turned to 
my own account something of this psychological 
intuition, worked out by a sovereign who loved us 
because he understood us. One of my songs that 
remained popular for years may be said to have taken 
its inspiration from him. 

You'll remember it, ‘ C'est Paris.’ 

La p'tite femme de Parts, 
Alalgré qu'on en dit 
A les mémes attratts 
Que fes autres, out mats / 
Elle posséd” @ ravir 


La fagon d’ s’en servir 
Gacvest Paris! ... 


(Crudely translated: ‘ The little girl of Paris, in 
spite of what’s said about her, has the same attractions 
as the rest . . . ves, indeed, yes, indeed! But what 
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she knows marvellously is how to use them to 
charm. . . .”’) 

And as I’m still on the subject of my confessions, I'll 
admit that when I came to sing the song for the first 
time, aloft on a revue staircase, surrounded by chorus- 
boys and girls, every evening as I sang it the deep voice 
of the King came back to my mind—the voice of the 
man who had helped me to understand Paris better than 
anyone else had ever done. And as my eyes went up 
to the galleries, where I love to recognize the humbler 
part of the audience (from whom I myself sprung), I 
tried to delegate to them, as it were by proxy, the image 
of one of the lords of the world, whom the spirit of the 
Parisian world had subjugated and held captive for so 
long... . 

Edward VII had known the Movlin-Rouge in its 
great days, and I was interested to listen .o his memories 
of it. He was ready to answer all questions; talked 
about the stone elephant in the gardens (and the little 
story that links on to it); discoursed on the celebrated 
girls in the quadrille that always amused him, and 
recalled La Goulue. 

La Goulue! He had been given backchat by La 
Goulue ! And one evening when he kad been out on the 
spree with Leopold II, she, who feared neither man nor 
devil, had knocked off his top-hat with a high-kick. 
She had improved the occasion with a parody of the 
historic remark,‘ Hullo, Wales, there goes your 
hat!.. 7 
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When the Moulin-Rouge rose from its ashes after 
the war (rose from its ashes in the literal, as well as 
the figurative sense, for it had been burnt to the ground), 
they built a magnificent new music-hall on its site, and 
I was called in to stage the opening revue there in double- 
quick time. I used to go down every day to rehearsal. 
One afternoon a frightful old woman, raddled and 
sagging, her countenance aflame with alcohol, accosted 
me. 

““Wrell, so it’s you who's going to queen it in 
there? 2...” 

She pointed a swollen finger towards the scaffoldings. 

“ There’s nothing more left of my Moulin-Rouge ! 
. - . Don’t ver know me? D’you mean to say, joking 
apart, you really don’t know me? .. .” 

I looked at her in amazement. 

“Tm La Goulue, my pretty! ... 

What was she saying ? She—the lovely girl who had 
been immortalized by Toulouse-Lautrec, the star of 
her epoch, who had called ‘ Wales’ and Leopold and 
so many others by their christian names—this poor 
creature of disaster and decline ? 

She eyed me over and over, with a sort of defiance, 
as a ‘rival in retrospect... 

I admit that my heart was torn. I couldn’t find 
anything to say. The former queen of the Moulin- 
Rouge seemed in a sense face to face with her usurping 
successor. And I thought again of Edward VII. . . . 

La Goulue was poor. She had had to get rid of the 
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menagerie (that she ran, and in which she used to appear) 
animal by animal. She had only one horse left—the 
horse that pulled the caravan. Her son took it off... . 
The whole thing came to an end. Finally, to keep her- 
self from dying of starvation, she took to selling little 
Armenian incense-sticks in the streets ; but, led by some 
sort of atavistic and tenacious instinct, she was drawn to 
sell them in front of the scaffolding of the new Moulin- 
Rouge that she cursed as she looked at it. 

‘ My Moulin-Rouge . . . what the hell have they done 
with that... with my Moulin-Rouge!.. / 

The scaffoldings were taken down. The new 
Moulin-Rouge arose in its might, approached by a 
scarlet flight of monumental steps recalling some 
Asiatic temple. La Goulue disappeared. I read in a 
paper one morning that she had died in hospital. 

The panorama of Paris has its tragedies as well! .. . 

I had three or four meetings with Edward VII. He 
always showed sympathy and interest in my ideas and 
plans. And from them I’ve kept a memory of a finesse 
of mind that gave me valuable maxims as regards my 
outlook on my work. 

He said to me once: 

“ Paris has got one unique virtue. It’s the only city 
in the world where everything’s dealt tvith ‘with a 
light touch.’ It applies tu artistic creation, to the invention 
of its fashions, to the intercourse of the mind... to 
everything.” 

“With a light touch.’ That was the secret of the 
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personalities who had taught him Paris and taught him 
to love Paris—the great and fashionable ladies, the 
actresses and their light and easy gossip, their subtleties 
and their mild malice. Paris evoked by a phrase—the 
‘light touch.’ 

Above is a sketch-portrait of Edward VII as I person- 
ally knew him. Others have painted the diplomat of 
genius. I have been able merely to record him as the 
Parisian. And by these sayings of his he taught me to 
understand, and to realize basically, certain things that 
up to then I had only guessed at by instinct. I can count, 
without boasting, that his influence was important both 
for my life and my career. And the phrase about ‘the 
lightness of touch” has always seemed to me a revealing 


one, 


My encounters with Alphonso XII were very 
different in kind, and considerably more personal. He, 
too, played an important part in my life, but I don’t 
think that the moment has vet come to tell the whole 
story. I’m not yet accustomed to this business of 
‘confessing.’ . . . Give me a little time to get used to 
it. At the time being, Pll only go as far as to tell you 
about the first meeting. 

I was playing at the Variétés. Someone in the 
King’s suite, as he was passing through Paris, brought 
me the message that he was coming to the theatre that 
night with the Queen, and that he hoped that I'd give 
them the pleasure of supping with them afterwards. 
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It’s giving away no secret if I say that I chose my 
prettiest dress for that particular supper-party. . . . 

I turned up at the theatre. Everyone was on tip- 
toe there. The management had let it be known 
(discreetly) that the King of Spain would be in front, 
and certain of my back-stage friends went out of their 
way to be funny at my expense. 

“Hullo, Miss; congratulations ! So you won't go on 
unless there are kings in front nowadays... .’ 

The first act starts. I act away like wildfire—but 
rather nervously—and from time to time I steal a glance 
at the box that’s been booked by the King. But it’s 
empty. No King to be seen! The first-act interval 
comes round. My kind back-stage friends comment a 
little more pointedly : ‘ Well, that’s nice of your friend, 
isn’t it! But he hasn't quite maraged to be on 
tme!... We were always taught thut Royalty was 
punctilious in this respect !’ 

Second act. By this time I’m on hot coals. The box 
stays empty. I’m all attention for the little ‘ click’ 
that means the opening of the box-door, but no ‘ click’ 
happens. Occasionally I check up on this—and all I 
see is the vast immensity of unoccupied space—the 
glaring gap where the King ought tc be, and isn’t. End 
of the second act. Still no King ! 

In the interval my friends get funnier still. They 
don’t speak directly at me, but they pass backchat 
among themselves, taking care that they’re overheard : 

“We didn’t think that kings behaved like that!’ 
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‘ Selling her a pup at the last minute... .’ ‘ Bad luck 
for Miss, I must say... .’ 

The third and last act. No one there, of course. .. . 

I get back to my dressing-room. The high official 
from the King’s suite is there. 

“* Mademoiselle Mistinguett, the King’s most fright- 
fully sorry, and begs to be forgiven. At the last moment 
the Queen said that she wanted to see the farce at the 
Palais-Royal, and I’ve come to ask you if you'll now go 
out with them to supper.” 

“ That’s very charming of him.” 

I gave him my friendliest smile and I saw his coun- 
tenance clear up. He had counted on a very different 
sort of reception. 

1 went through to the inner dressing-room and put 
on the chosen dress. We went out together and found 
the King’s car waiting for us. I told the chauffeur in the 
most casual tone in the world : 

“ Twenty-four, boulevard des Capucines. .. . 

“ You want to go back to your flat first, Mademoiselle 


” 


Mistinguett ?”? 

I allowed my smile to expand a little. 

“ Not at all. I’m going straight home to bed.” 

“ But we're going to meet His Majesty. . . .” 

“ Straight to twenty-four, boulevard des Capucines,” 
I said, as I got in. 

Alphonso’s friend sat next to me, tearing his hair 
out, as we drove in silence to the boulevard des 
Capucines. 
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“Mademoiselle, what will His Majesty say about 
it? ... His Majesty was looking forward to meeting 
you. If you don’t come, what’s His Majesty going to 
say?” 

“His Majesty will probably say just what I said this 
evening when I was playing and looking up at his empty 
box—but I dare say he'll say it in Spanish. . . .” 

The car stopped at my own front door. I jumped 
out, and said sweetly : 

“Thank His Majesty for sending me home in his car 
like this. Now would you care for me to lend you mine 
to take you on to the Café de Paris >” 

And that was the end of my first encounter with His 
Majesty Alphonso XIII; though I was destined to know 
him very much better thereafter... . 


One of the most faithful members of my public is 
the King of Stveden, the sportsman-king. 

He never misses a show that I am playing in. He 
comes to the theatre with his daughter (who looks gay 
and pleased with life) and with other members of his 
family. The King understands every joke and turn 
of the dialogue, and laughs at them like any Parisian 
gallery-boy. 

He never goes out of his way to seek Press-publicity, 
and has never asked for me to be presented to him. 
The audience never knows that there is a king sitting 
there in the box. But there is a sort of tacit understanding 
between us, though I’ve never spoken to him. When 
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I get on to the stage, I turn discreetly towards his box, 
and my smile denotes : 

‘I’m more than delighted to see you there... 2’ 

He bows his head in my direction, and his smile says 
in retum : 

“Yes, here I am again—as usual... .” 

There are few things nicer than this tacit relationship 
between artist and spectator. 

One of the high officials of the Quai d’Orsay once 
told me: 

“The King’s fond of saying that he never passes 
through Paris without secing Mistinguett’s latest revue. 
That, for him, Mistinguett is Paris. . . 

From my own point of view, if I were to miss my 
faithful Royal admirer I would take it as a bad omen. 
His trick of coming dates back many vears. 

Nicholas II ? Some time before the war, the enormous 
Prince Orloff—all-powerful at the Court of St. 
Petersburg, had himself introduced to me, and 





said : 

“ The Tsar has heard you talked about so much that 
he wants to get to know you. Why couldn’t you come 
to St. Petersburg with one of your revues ? Never mind 
about the question of expense. That will be seen to. 
Make your own arrangements. Bring a Parisian revue 
to St. Petersburg. . . .” 

I could never fit in with this plan, playing in Paris 
ten months of the year, and necding the rest of the time 
for holiday. 1 knew the beautiful Princess Orloff, who 
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was said to have committed suicide when her husband 
left her. 1 often think of this charming woman who used 
to reproach me for not travelling to St. Petersburg in 
spite of the ‘bridge of gold” held out to me for my 
passage... . 

Then came the war... . 


It was just in this pre-war period that the Crown- 
Prince of Germany came to Paris incognito, and took a 
box at the theatre where I was playing. 

I was told, ““ The Crown-Prince wants to meet you 
personally.” 

I answered: ‘‘ What good is that going to do either 
of us? Would you like to know exactly what would 
happen? The Crown Prince would come into my 
dressing-room, and pay me some compliment or other. 
I would reply, “Your Highness is too kind” We 
would then ex:hange smiles—and the two of us—like 
a couple of marionettes who had done their turn 
prettily—-would part.” 

My informant, who was an important German official, 
seemed vexed, so I went on: 

“ Let’s leave this sort of thing to the actresses who'd 
ring up—quite by accident, of course—every news- 
paper office that they knew, and relate the whole meeting, 
with embellishments and distortions. The Crown 
Prince doesn’t need Mistinguett to increase his . . 
popularity in France ; and Mistinguett doesn’t need the 
Crown Prince to help her publicity in Germany... .” 
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I don’t think that this plain speaking was ever quite 
forgiven me in Berlin. 

No—Royalty must be left on its own plane, which 
is not that of ordinary mortals. I am giving away no 
secret when I say that I have never been a frequenter of 
Courts. If kings are interesting to us, it’s by virtue of 
the witty or amusing things that they have to say to 
us. I’ve never up to now told about my encounters 
with Edward VIi—though there could have been much 
good publicity extracted from them. And other people 
than I have made it their duty to talk about my friend- 
ship with Alphonso of Spain without knowing the truth 
of the matter. 

Relationships are only valuable for what we can get 
out of them in the way of enriching and enlarging our 
lives and development. I was asked when I was playing 
in Italy if I would care to meet Mussolini if an appoint- 
ment could be arranged. But I said that it would not be 
worth anyone’s trouble, for I was not a political per- 
sonage. 

Thus it happens that I know no more of Mussolini 
than seeing him on the news-reels like all the rest of 
the world. 


CHAPTER X 


THE ART OF THE MUSIC-HALEL SONG 
By MAURICE VERNE 


ISS was asked by a friend one day: 

“What's the secret of your making your 
songs so popular? Most of your big successes, 
‘Mon Homme, ‘J’en ai Marre, ‘On Fait une petite 
Belote,’ have held the stage, and been sung about the 
streets, for years on end... .” 

Miss can advance no particular scientific explanation 
of it. 

“It’s a sort of mystical divination in choosing the 
right song . . . like the art of a water-diviner. I take 
up the little forked hazel wand, run it over the piles 
of songs that are sent in to me; at the right moment 
the wand bends down; and the good popular song 
slips out like the hidden spring of water... .” 

How far is she serious in saying that pure ‘ instinct’ 
is her real guide ? 

We have seen Miss at grips with her song-writers— 
not, for the moment, the trembling amateurs, but her 
experienced professional lyric writers and composers. 
We have seen her going one by one through the dozens 
that she has accumulated in the course of a season. 
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The great day has arrived of trying the whole lot 
through. The accompanist is at her post, on the piano- 
stool. We flounder through a deluge of melodies—and 
what melodies !—fox-trots, blues, waltzes, sinuous javas. 
What we hear, in so many cases, is a re-hash of all the 
previous successes that Mistinguett has ever had— 
réchauffés of ‘Valencia’ and the rest, copies of Maurice 
Y¥vain tunes, imitations of Pierre Chagnon tunes... . 
Every possible variety and variation is there, in the hope 
of being sung and launched upon the world by Miss... . 

A single one of these songs, the celebrated ‘Valencia,’ 
brought millions of francs to its authors and publishers 
in performing royalties, sales-royalties, and gramophone- 
record royalties. 

Miss listens to the tune and hums it over, leaning on 
the shoulder of her accompanist. 

“Don’t go any further! No good... . A tune 
like that will never become popular. Stop! Hold up ! 
It’s too rotten altogether... .” 

The pianist drops the condemned efforts one after 
another on to the floor. ‘They get hold of more manu- 
scripts, and then more again... and the same pitiless 
doom is pronounced over them. 

“Still the same old lousy tricks—copy after copy 
of what’s been done once already !_ And then a shrieking 
tune like this—how do they think I’m going 10 sing 
this? I’m not supposed to be selling water-cress off a 
barrow... .” 

For a matter of more than two hours, Miss con- 
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scientiously ploughs through the piles of manuscript in 
search of che song. 

“Vl do what I can with them—but then what?’ 
she mutters, with the gesture of a shipwrecked swimmer. 

Three songs that day were set aside out of the bundle 
of fifty; and all of the fifty were the work of profes- 
sional song-writers; experienced, with successes to 
their credit—and of the three chosen none was used 
in the end. 

“It’s the most difficult thing in the world to pick 
the right one. . . . I can stay on the track of a good 
song for months on end—it seems to be out of reach 
for ever... .” 

She goes on: 

“ Why should it be so difficult? ... Its because 
the ‘right’ song has got to have just so much of this 
——just not too much of that. . . . It’s got to be as simple 
as a child’s face; it’s got to be as balanced and poised 
as the mother of a family ; it’s got to have « whole set 
of popular virtues! Ah, you're right if you think it 
isn’t so easy to find the tune that will catch the ear of 
the streets. 2. 2” 

She goes further in her analysis : 

“ Part of the reason is, that the gift of popular song 
has been a rich and splendid tradition with us for 
centuries. It goes out to the streets; but it also always 
comes from the streets. It’s got tradition and aristocracy 
as part of its make-up; it can claim long descent, and 
be very grande dame—but it’s like the poor and proud 
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aristocracy of Brittany, who used to go about in 
rags... . 

“It’s here that the sense of divination must come 
in, for you get beyond the bounds of what can be 
explained by rational argument. . . . Why do I think 
that I’ve got the gift of this? I don’t know. It may be, 
possibly, because I’ve got centuries of poor women 
behind me in my ancestry—poor women who went 
about the house singing to comfort and keep themselves 
going—-and it may be that it’s the instinct inherited 
from them that guides me. . . . In the final choice I 
stop arguing about it—I simply let myself go. ... A 
tune’s a very simple thing; and as long as it does 
something to me there, if you know what I mean... .” 

(She touches her heart with her hand.) 

“As long as it makes itself felt there—then it’s all 
right... . And as soon as I’ve got hold of what I 
want, instantly I surround it with a lot of pictures in 
my mind... . I picture to myself some street corner 
in a poor quarter; I see the strolling street-singer, and 
his wife singing with him—he’s scraping away at his 
guitar for all he’s worth; the crowd’s trooping after 
them. The wife gives them the chorus once more. 
There it is! They’ve all got it, and they all begin 
singing. It’s my heart that tells me this—I ‘see them 
all singing.’ Then I go on to think about the drawing- 
rooms.” 

“ The drawing-rooms ?”’ 

“Yes, of course. The drawing-rooms. How is the 
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tune going to go down with the young lady seated at 
her piano? Of course one has to think about the 
drawing-rooms—and still more about the young lady 
who’s going to play the tune on the gramophone. I go 
over all these little scenes in my mind, until I finally 
come down to the loud-speaker in the local café or in 
the cheap beer-garden. If, in all this process, my 
instinct hasn’t shied away—then by that time I'd bet 
my last sow that the song was going to be a smash- 
ites csc‘ 

“Have you often make mistakes about it ?”’ 

“1 don’t think that lve ever launched a song that 
has been, as they say, a real ‘ flop.” I can’t think of 
any. The little hazel-wand has seen to it... . But 
now supposing we’ve got the song chosen—the song’s 
all right, but what about the words? Ah, the words 
are another matter altogether. It’s true that they’re 
no great shal 2s as poetry, the words tliat they put to 
my songs. But they keep a certain amount of sense 
about them in the course of ai! their travels; they’re 
familiar and colloquial; they correspond to a sort of 
popular need and taste. We're not going out after 
sublime and epic effects. They’re framed for simple 
minds and simple hearts. . . .” 

The words of those songs that they give to Miss to 
sing. . . . They depend on fantastic abbreviations, on 
syllables chopped in half, the ergot of the alley, the slang 
of the day—words as irresponsible as a swarm of grass- 
hoppers. .. . 
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“No, I can’t say they pretend to be Racine... 
says Miss with a smile. 

We come now to the formal rehearsals on the stage 
itself. Miss begins to rehearse in good earnest. But 
the lyric-writer is there as well, with an accusing finger. 
Miss knows how to deal with him: 

“ The lyric-writer’s always against the public,” she 
says. “He's there to stand up for the ‘rights of the 
intellect’! The wretch even dares to talk about ‘educa- 
tional functions’ !. . . Let him try to start his educa- 
tional efforts on Lisette-—who wants to sing his song 
simply because she’s feeling unhappy, or perhaps 
because she’s feeling gay. Can’t you picture it? I’m 
here, for my part, to stick up for Lisette. /’ve known 
all about what she’s feeling, myself... .”’ 

And she proceeds to lay down the final law on the 
subject : 

“ There’s one law that has to be kept in mind: the 
public—or at Jeast the huge majority of it—never 
knows more than the first couple of lines of a song, 
and then its final refrain. For the rest of it, they just 
hum over anything that comes into their lieads and that 
sounds vaguely like the original. I know this because 
it’s exactly what I used to do myself when I was a flower- 
girl, and used to get hold of some passing song of the 
moment. . . . Because of this, a song must get off on 
a couple of good lines that it’s easy to remember, and 


1“ Lisette’ may be said to stand here for the typical Parisian shop- 
girl. 
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close on a striking line. And you can take that as a 
primordial law.” 

She goes on: 

“What I do is to read a song over once, and then I 
sing it, to see if it’s got anything to say to me. If, 
after that, I know it by heart the next day, then there’s 
nothing more to worry about. It’s got hold of me... . 
But if I have to start it all again ten times over, then I 
know that it will never ‘make contact.’ How is the 
girl in the street going to get hold of words that I can’t 
get hold of myself! ...” 

And then begins the encounter with the lyric-writer. 
One knows roughly how it will go: 

“No good, my dear, I can’t get your words into mv 
mind—and there’s no kope of getting them into the 
mind ofanyone else. . . . Write me the whole thing again, 
and quick ! Don’t iake too much trouble about it. 
Don’t get up 10 any of your intellectual exercises |...” 

She insists, imperiously : 

“ Try ‘letting it come ’---in a flash—all of its own 
accord! Try imagining that you're suddenly eighteen 
years old again—and that vou're in love with a little 
midinette, and that you’ve got to say something that'll 


” 


make her laugh, or cry. . . « 


“A song,’’ she winds up, “can be a sort of demon 
in the way it gets hold of you. Y’ve been able to sing 
the same songs in a revue for ten months on end. .. . 
You ask if that doesn’t give me a sickener of them > 
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I can swear to you that it’s never made me feel tired. 
. .. A song can become part of one’s life; and all the 
events of one’s life can come to be strung on it, and 
bound up inseparably with it... . Would you like 
to hear something silly ?. I was surprised to find myself 
crying one night as I was singing “J’en at Marre’ for 
the two-hundredth time ! The audience said : ‘ Faked, 
of course—but very well done... .’ But I was crying 
because I had to, and because I couldn’t stop myself. 
And that was all right. It’s good to be able genuinely 
to cry or to laugh over a song! ... I’m probably 
talking nonsense, and saying things that will make the 
high-brows shrug their shoulders in pity. But all I 
can say is, that I’m made like that. I must have been 
born under the sign of the music-hall song. . . .” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


MORE ABOUT THE GIFT OF SONG 
By MISTINGUETT 


Et puis voici des roses f 
Elles sont fraiche écloses, 
Fleurs d’amour, Fleurs d’amour! .. . 


"VE often been asked: “‘ What do you think of when 
you're on the stage, once the anxiety and rush of the 
first night is over?” 

I’ve always answered straight away : ‘‘ Good Heavens, 
what do you imagine I’m thinking about, except the 
part I’m playi.g, my songs and my dances !” 

Actually the question is not quite as simple as that, 
and it would have had more point if it had been put in 
a different form: ‘ What are the thoughts——outside 
the immediate job—that occasionally steal into your 
mind, unasked, when you’re in front of the foot- 
lights ?’ 

For of course it’s impossible that at odd moments, 
even in the midst of the hurly-burly of the revue in 
full swing, strange memories should not have come 
up from time to time before my eyes. Many of the 
revues, written round me, have contained correspon- 
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dences and affinities with my own past life... . I’ve 
often played, on the stage, some little flower-seller who 
dreams of becoming a great revue star, or some poor 
waif of Paris who’s out of fuck... . 

These can be moments of emotion for any artist, 
painful as the opening ofan old wound. There he stands 
on the stage, costumed, made-up, surrounded by the 
utter artificialiry of the lighting, the décor and the 
scenery’s paraphernalia—and suddenly some fragment 
of a memory of real life stabs him to the heart, with its 
whisper of: ‘ Do you remember ?’ 

I’ve taken part at one time or another in almost 
every form of stage show—in drama, in comedy, music- 
hall, operetta, and café-concert ; but actually the singing 
of songs has represented the centre of my life-work, 
and when I was singing 


Et puis voici des roses f 


at the Casino—invariably I saw one shadow coming 
to meet me, floating on the blue clouds of an auditorium 
where “Smoking is permitted ’--the shade of a little 
precocious gamine smiling at me—the street-urchin of 
‘Paname.” ... 

She’s standing by my side again as 1 write these 
“ Confessions.’ 

Her nose is far from being classic, it’s true; her 
lips open widely and avidly, and her teeth stick forward 
. . . ah, poor darling, how she was going to be teased, 
later on, about having strong teeth like a young wolf! 
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. .. She’s got curls scattered about untidily all over 
the place, on top of a well-formed forehead. But her 
eyes still keep a trace of blue in them—the colour of a 
little blue flower. The eyes have been talked about 
enough, anyhow ... and the odd sadness that they 
give toa face otherwise happy and eager for life! They’re 
quite right! My eyes give me away, always, and I 
don’t mind saying it. If you want to know the real 
Mistinguett, study her eyes—for they strip her naked 
and show her as she is. 

I have always worked as a woman on my own, 
alone ; and by that I mean that I have owed my success 
to no lover in a position to get me on, not to anyone else 
at all. I never sought any assistance from the circum- 
stances of my private life. I struggled to make my way 
alone. I have known times of hardship ; and times of 
misery. I struggled on, on my own, through the jungle 
of theatrical ufe. JI was independent—and the support 
I had came from the public itself—-the public that was 
always there to help me, and to © impose’ me on man- 
agers, in despite ofall the obstacles in the way ofa woman 
who has only the love of her profession to defend her— 
the irresistible love of her art. I have been able to 
help other people, to put them on the road to success, 
even the road to celebrity, but J have fought my own 
fight alone. . . . V’ve stuck to my own independence ; 
and masked my face every morning behind the mask of 
ferocious determination that one puts on to hide one’s 
secrets from the world. Yes, but my eyes still give 
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me away, the eyes of the brat that I was years 
ago... . 

I was a youngster, who, to help her parents, who were 
far from rich, had to sell roses, carnations—-any other 
flowers in their season—in front of the door of the 
Casino at Enghien. 

Not a bad school of psychology, for anyone who’s 
got the gift of observing people ! 

‘M’sieu, buy a beautiful rose from me! Madame, 
look at my nice carnations! .. .’ 

The ‘m’sien’ in question would very often be some 
rich well-dressed old man who'd just been throwing 
his thousand-franc notes on to the green cloth of the 
baccarat table. The women were usually highly painted, 
and covered in furs and jewels. . . . 

They used to stop. They'd say: ‘ That's a queer 
child ! She’s different from the rest !”’ 

Was it true that I was different from the rest? I 
don’t know. 

But I do know that I was already looking at life with 
a sort of precocious seriousness; that I was under the 
hard compulsion of earning my bread; and that 1 
carried in my mind a constant memory of the poor and 
hard-working household that I was helping to keep 
alive. . . . In order to understand me, you must never 
forget that, when I had only just left childhood behind, 
1 had to start working for my living and for the support 
of others: and yet that in spite of this, in one single 
way, I was richer than any child of any millionaire. 
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because I carried in my head a certain treasure of infinite 
price, secret, guarded, and hidden away—a great 
dream, an unfailing and glittering well-spring of 
happiness. .. . 

Tt was a fairy that was leading me by the hand. A 
fairy unseen by the world, but whose voice I heard. 
She was no fairy of the story-books, clothed in light ; 
but a poor fairy, in realistic rags, and her name was 
‘The Gift of Song.’ 

The Gift of Song!... Listen to me, little girls 
who have to work for your living, midinettes who sing 
as you enter your workrooms, who sing as you are 
stitching the lovely dress that you will never wear, or 
moulding the smart new hat that will be priced at five 
hundred francs—a month’s salary of your own wages ; 
Fsten to me, my bright young lads, singing in your 
factories and at your work-benches, to the accom- 
paniment of whirring belts and machinery. . . . I too, 
like you, in my time, used to snatch at the song of the 
moment. It was my luxury, our luxury, the abiding 


luxury of us, the poor... . You know wliat I mean 
by this, my friends, my playmates, my friends and 
children of my friends, ‘the people’ !.. . You know 


what a song can hold: a verse of a song of bygone 
Thérésa, of Paulus, of Yvette Guilbert—it can bring 
back to us the atmosphere of a bygone generation, its 
ways of thinking, its moods, its enthusiasms, the ‘ rages 
of the day,’ the very essence of its modes of living! .. . 
What is ‘a song’? In an unsophisticated heart it can 
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be a lament for dead love, a call to love that is dawning, 
cares, joys—in a word, life itself! What do we find at 
the side of the cradle? A song! For rich children, 
the nurse’s song—for all the rest, the song of their 
mother. ... And what did we see in the war? 
Martyrs living under fire, to the tunes of ‘Madelon’ or 
‘Tipperary.’ 





Children of Paris—-sometimes when I pass along a 
street and catch the refrain, accurately or inaccurately, 
of one of my own songs—I feel a genuine pride, a real 
pride, and a silent gratitude to the singer. . .. 

Ah, since the time that I'm talking about, I have 
studied the history of our songs in France. Tve read 
learned books on the subject, where they trace the song 
as the ancestor of the great works of literature, far 
back in the dawn of our history. I’ve been through 
collections of old songs, their pages smelling of faded 
flowers. I’ve searched through records in company 
with my old friend Dranem (himself at one time a street- 
boy of Paname, a watchmaker’s assistant and hawker) 
collections of forgotten songs. All this has perhaps 
taught me to understand more fully what ‘ song’ may 
mean and stand for. But could it make me love it any 
better than I did at the time when I was at the Enghien 
Casino ? 

I can well believe that the brat in short skirts at the 
Casino entrance made up her own halting words to 
the tunes that she had bagged in passing—that she re- 
created in her own absurd verses, not being able to 
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afford the two sous for the price of the printed copy. We 
are talking about the Mistinguett of the time, whose 
name was then ‘little Jeanne.’ Little Jeanne, the flower- 
girl, attempting to be a troubadour—with a pig-tail 
hanging down her neck... . 

Don’t laugh at her too much! Nor at me. Let me 
weep a tear or two over her, with your good permission, 
for she was one among a thousand others, a ‘ type,’ a 
type of the Paris streets... . 

Sometimes the old men who bought the flowers 
would slip a twenty-franc piece into the little paw I 
held out to him... . Twenty francs—can you think 
what that meant? Twenty francs to Papa and Mama 
Bourgeois ?—it meant a fortune ! 

“Thanks, m’sieur. That'll do for my stock-in- 
trade, sir. Soon Vil be setting up in business as grand 
as Lachaume. You'll see!” 

The old man would laugh and take himself uff. Would 
I really have liked to set up as a florist? Perhaps I 
might have. I might have set up in business as a florist 
—if the gitt of song had ever abandoned me. Flowers 
and singing—a more or less happy poverty—in these 
you see the whole story of my youth ! 

On Palm Sunday I used to shift my quarters and 
emigrate. I went to sell branches outside the church 
in the suburb of Saint-Denis . . . the same suburb of 
Saint-Denis that’s served me so often later as a back- 
ground for music-hall and revue-sketches. I’ve been 
accused on over-sentimentalizing this as a background, 
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but only by those who don’t know and don’t understand 
what poetry of its own a suburb like that can have; 
and how in such a quarter one can find one’s way to 
the gay heart of ‘ ordinary” people who live there. 
Palm Sunday at Saint-Denis still brings back to me the 
memory of greenery, incense, and the smell of wax 
candles. But there were no twenty-frane pieces waiting 
for me there. Hands were ungloved. . .. Strong, 
rough hands, well-washed for the occasion, but still 
bearing all the evidence of their week’s toil ; and what 
they had to give was twenty or twenty-five centimes— 
a franc with luck, and at long intervals. And I suppose 
T used to say to myself with a smile : 

‘Oh, well, one can’t expect more. No flowers 
to-day !... Only a few branches. . . .’ 

1 don’t see why I shouldn’t be forgiven if, from time 
10 time, in the middle of the glittering parade of vast 
revue-scenes, I've wanted to do something in remem-~- 
brance for the little flower-girl of long ago—who now 
whispers to me at my side: ‘ Thank you, Miss, for not 
forgetting; thank you for not being ashamed of 
Me: gas 

What were the first songs that I ever sang ? 

I can still see myself, still smaller and younger, at 
the school of the Soeurs de la Providence—a convent 
school. They used to train us to sing canticles. Here 
was where I came out strong. I used to work hard 
at them, study them in detail, and turn each into a sort 
of little drama. The Sisters were delighted with this, 
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and gave me the solo parts. I used to start them off; 
and the others would be left to come in with the chorus. 
I had a soprano worth talking about in those days. 
Since then, I’ve become rather more of a contralto ; 
and there are evenings nowadays when, bless my 
soul, my voice turns into a deep bass, through 
the effects of the clouds of smoke from a music-hall 
audience. 

Those canticles! ... For the moment 1 have to 
stop writing. For I’m humming over to myself again 
one of them that comes back into my head, and that I 
never can have really forgotten—one of the lovely 
canticles, coloured, like soap bubbles, with all the colours 
of the rainbow, and floating up, as I used to think then, 
to the ears of the angels. . . . 

But I would never have dared to hum over 
one of those canticles at the doors of the Casino at 
Enghien. . . . 

About this time I began to huve only one desire— 
the Theatre. It became unbridled, something almost 
physical—a fatality. The simple placard announcing 
the bill at the Casino, changing from dav to day, became 
as mysterious for me as some magic curtain on an 
unknown fairvland—a fairyland full of songs. ... 

Alack |! Every day I had time enough to study the 
theatre bill—-but never did I see the inside of the theatre 
in the evening. 

Suddenly a stroke of Fate happened. One evening 
a gentleman bought the whole of my stock of roses, 
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and gave me orders to take them in to an actress who 
was appearing there. So I was at last to ‘go behind 
the scenes.’ I can still feel my heart—beating, beating ! 
. . . How was I to guess what the wings of a theatre 
looked like? I didn’t ‘imagine’ them—1I dreamt 
them, I lived them. I knew already that they were 
“just like that ’"—but that still left them without definite 
form—they were merely ‘ magnificent,’ something out- 
side everyday life, something outside common humanity, 
floating between two worlds, between us and_ the 
stars... 

I passed, through a little side-door, into a gloomy 
and grizzly corridor. The stage doorkeeper held me up. 
Not so fast! I can still hear his voice—a voice with 
no particular kindliness in it: 

‘ Hi, young shaver, where are you off to?” 

‘Young shaver,’ indeed! I took a look at him. 1 
felt myself armed with a definite mission; I was to 
take flowers through to a star with ‘ her name so high’ 
on the theatre-bills. . . . 

““ Leave your vegetables here. . . . 

“My vegetables!’ He called my lovely roses my 
vegetables. . . . It was an even chance that I would 
have left the vegetables there on the spot; only a 
sudden inspiration took possession of my brain : 

“Pye got to take ’em straight up; they’re wanted 


” 


” 


on stage, they said ; they’re wanted quick, quick. . . . 
The doorkeeper, cursing, said : “ Why didn’t yer say 
so before . . .?”” Anything ‘ wanted on-stage” became 
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outside his province. I was almost a member of the 
staff of the theatre. He shouted : 

“ Well, get on with it! Get a move on!” 

In a great state of emotion I mounted a squalid stair- 
case. I arrived at a Janding—squalid as well. A dresser 
was standing about, squalid enough to match the rest, 
morose of mien, ends of cotton in her hair, and pins 
stuck into her grey blouse. . . . A door opened, and 
there in the sombre little room a lovely lady was sitting 
waiting for her entrance—streaks of blue above and 
below her eyes, blotches of scarlet on her cheeks, rouge 
splashed in a cupid’s bow in the middle of her mouth, 
to conceal its real shape. . . . 

I was pulled up sharp. I had a sudden desire to weep. 
So this was the ‘ back-stage,’ my lovely ‘ back-stage,’ 
tne back-stage of my marvellous fairyland ! 

A bell rang. 

The lady bounded up and dived towards a staircase. 
The other doors of the corridor flew open. The 
players were going down into the wings. . . . I stayed 
where I was in the middle of the passage, lifeless, idiotic, 
pushed from side to side by the passing crowd—for 
the curtain had just risen, there down below. I must 
have looked like someone who had been shipwrecked. 

There went my fine dream ! 

The make-ups stupefied me. They were no longer 
formal and mysterious. All 1 could see was faces 
striped zebra-fashion with blue, black, and red in mad 
geometrical patterns. And coming to myself all of a 
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sudden, I picked up bag and baggage, and ran off, 
shouting to myself in wild laughter : 

‘But they’re all pure monkeys—they’re nothing 
whatever but monkeys !’ 

I had in my mind the monkeys one sees with muzzles 
striped in various colours—but even these had soft, 
velvety colours, velvet browns and velvet reds. . . . 


And that is a record of my first encounter with the 
fauna of the back-stage, and the first impression that it 
printed on my memory: * They're monkeys—nothing 
but monkeys... 

Friends, brothers, sisters mine, in the land of the 
theatre— forgive the little flower-girl for her sin. She’s 
payed dearly enough since then for her first rash words ! 
Who can count the hundredweights of make-up that 
I too have lavished on my own countenance since I first 
took to the stage? . . . For the beautifying of my own 
‘ stage-face.’ And the ‘ wings,’ too, perhaps they also 
will forgive me. In time I came to love them dearly. 
Those wings and back-stages and corridors behind the 





scenes of all theatres—always grey, always of sombre 
mien, bare dressing-rooms, the smell of dust mingled 
with a score of other smells that go to make up the 
essential ‘theatre-smell’—unlike any other... . I 
learned to love you; and to love that strange humility 
that makes you differentiate so fiercely between the 
grey chrysalis who wanders among your shades— 
and the glittering butterfly that your servants turn 
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into, in the moment of passing ‘ on-stage,’ before the 
footlights. .. . 

The greater part of my life was destined to be passed 
among this same back-stage—that at the first encounter 
had made Jeanne, the little flower-girl, weep from pure 
disillusion. . . . 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


MISTINGUETT AND VARIOUS MATTERS 


By MAURICE VERNE 


OU must be made of iron, Miss.” 
She looks at me, half flattered, half flatly mis- 
understanding : 

“What d’vou mean by ‘ made of iron’? I’m made 
just like everyone else.”’ 

She shrugs her shoulders : 

“1 thought you had more sense than to say a thing 
like that, my dear Maurice... .” 

One has seen her at work on one of those occasions 
when from time to time she agrees to hand out auto- 
graphs—standing hour by hour, surrounded by the 
crowd, half stifled, giving her signature a few hundred, 
or a thousand, times running. 

A shop-girl comes up to her with ten autograph 
books, murmuring timidly, but at the same time not to 
be put off: 

“Ym bringing them from our whole department, 
you know, Mademoiselle Mistinguett.” 

Mistinguett jerks out in her hoarse voice: 

“ Allright. What’s the name of your little pals ?” 
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The girl mumbles the names of Marcelle, Jacqueline, 
Eliane, Suzie, and so on... . 

And Mistinguett writes out a short inscription to each 
one of them. 

And so it goes on. All she really need do is to sign 
her name; instead of that she puts a short dedication 
to each of the thousand of them. 

“ Well, why shouldn’t I? They like it and are pleased 
with it... .” 

At the end of the whole business there is still a crowd 
of a couple of thousand people spread across the pave- 
ment, kept back by the police, all pushing forward, 
waving their books, clamouring. 

I said to her : 

“You must have the strength of a devil. How on 
earth are you able to cope with it ?”’ 

“What a lot of nonsense you talk! Vve not got 
“the strength of the devil.” I’m exactly like anybody 
else. J nearly fainted once or twice, 1 admit, on 
account of the lack of air; but I took a pull at 
myself; and I straightened up, and I was able to hold 
on... 2” 
There we have the secret ot the woman: ‘1 took a 
pull at myself, and I was able to hold on.’ 

Will-power ! 

“T put will-power very high in the scale of things,” 
she says. 

And she goes on to define her philosophy on the 
point: 
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“Life's short; and often stupid; and usually 
hostile. One can only get the laugh on it by the process 
of optimism ; and can only beat it at its own game by 
cramming several lives into the time given us for one 
life. . . . One’s got to be up and doing something ! 
... There'll be time to rest by and by. It’s a 
promise held out to us for the future-—the prospect of 
rest.” 

‘The prospect of rest’! There are some people 
who express surprise that Miss, who is by now a rich 
woman, does not treat herself to a rest. 

That she is a rich woman is beyond question. She 
has earned certain millions of francs, night by night— 
and by working for them. She has known what abject 
poverty is, and has retained a horror of it. 

“ve known what it is to be on the rocks, and 
started off by being on the rocks! ... My God, I’ve 
known what it is to go buying flowers at les Halles 
(the Covent Garden Market of Paris) at five o’clock on 
a cold winter’s morning. .. .” 

The subject got round to ‘money,’ and its 
possession. 

“Pye got cash put away all right,” she says. “ What 
should I want to go on earning more for? I’ve not 
got two stomachs—TI don’t want to eat any more than 
Ido?” 

She continues : 

“J know all about it—they say I’m avaricious... . 
Well, let ‘em go on saying it! Mv own houscheld 
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doesn’t do too badly; and there are other people 
besides them who depend on me. But I don’t sing out 
my charities from the house-tops—in the fashionable 
way. Listen, and I'll tell you how I calculate the 
thing : 

“T’ve earned millions of francs in my time for my 
managers. If one totted up the total takings for all of 
my shows, the whole thing would run to a staggering 
figure. . . . Is there any precise reason why I should 
Jet other people grow rich at my expense, and not 
take a sou for myself? .. . No; everyone’s got their 
own rights. It’s business. Thar’s how I like cash; 
and for all the rest I don’t give a hoot. . . .” 

Once again : 

“ve got enough to live on by now. I’ve got 
a garden that’s my own—the dream of my life. 
I’ve even got two; one at Bougival, the other at 
Antibes. What do I want more in the way of property 
than that ?” 

The fact of the matter is that Miss doesn’t stop 
going-——because she can’t stop going. The fact of the 
matter is that Miss is possessed of a second nature 
beside her own—animating her, electrifying her, for- 
bidding her all hope of escape, dragging her back 
to the stage at moments when she thinks of abandon- 
ing it. 

One evening, in the grip of a headache and a fit of 
depression, she rings me up frantically : 

“T’ve had enough of the whole thing | I’m going 
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to retire. I’m going to look after my cabbages in the 
country.”’ 

A couple of evenings later; the telephone rings 
again : 

“What d’you know about this: I’ve just signed a 
contract for a Central-European tour ?”’ 

“Allright. But what about the cabbages ?”’ 

“ What cabbages ?”’ 

She’s in perfectly good faith. She’s forgotten all 
about them. 

‘““ Good Lord, did I ever say that ? I must have had 
paralysis of the brain. . . . Supposing I were to retire 
—what would become of me then?” 

And off she goes on the tour-—in top-gear—more 
full of life than ever, and all ready for the combat. 


The ‘woman of the theatre,’ dominating and irre- 
sistible, is uppermost in her, as she was in the case of 
Sarah Bernhardt. Believe me, I know Mistinguett well 
enough to know that the idea of money is not important 
to her, once she is assured of not being in utter 
want. It is the ‘second nature’ in her that drags 
her on. 

To complete the portrait of Miss, one would finish 
it off by calling her what the celebrated Sarah has been 
called, ‘the good trouper.’ 

“The trouper.’ Let us keep the word in its great 
original, romantic, and ‘ gipsy’ sense, with all its 
attributes of caravar-wheels and kerosene-flames, and 
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it will still not fall beneath the dignity of the associa- 
tion. ... 

Sarah and Miss together come into the category. 
The more we study them, and the more we compare 
them—the confidences they have given out to the 
world, their spontaneousness, their likes and dislikes, 
their aversions, their vitality and their enthusiasms—-the 
more the two women seem to have in common, in spite 
of the widely separated tasks that the Goddess of 
Entertainment (that they both served} set them to do. 
Underneath all their differences they remain strangely 
alike—‘ great troupers.’ 

Perhaps a single instance may suggest the point that 
I am making—the memory of a certain evening towards 
the end of July at the Casino de Paris. Mistinguett was 
due to go on holiday the next day. It was the last 
night of the revue that she had been playing uninter- 
ruptedly for the last ten months. Paris was in the clutches 
of a tremendous leat-wave. The grease-paint was 
running down the faces of the actors as fast as they could 
put it on. 

In the very last stages of the evening, after the 
curtain-fall, Miss was leaning up against the wail of the 
theatre, half dead with fatigue, watching them taking 
down the scenery of the revue that she would now play 
in no more. 

“That’s good, isn’t it?’’ she breathed in a sigh of 
relief. “ Good that that’s over at last !”’ 

And then she added suddenly, urgently, and with a 
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catch in her voice: ‘I’m off to-morrow. ... To- 
morrow T’ll be miles away in the country. ... But 
what about it? ... What am I to do with myself for 
the next two months? ... What am I going to do— 


with nothing to do?” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


MY EARLY STRUGGLES 
By MISTINGUETT 


s OW RE not going on the stage !”” 
The commanding voice goes on on a higher 
note: “ You’re not going to sing in any theatre !”’ 

I hung my head, but mother was not finished with 
me there : 

“you don’t answer me, eli? ... Of course you 
don’t answer. I know all about you / You're obstinate. 
What you're saying to yourself is: ‘I wid? go on the 
stage, and I w7// sing in theatres !’” 

Silence on the part of the child! As it happens, this 
zs exactly what she’s saying to herself. * Yes, VIL sing 
songs—Vll go on the stage, never fear.” Mother lifts 
her arms up to heaven, helplessly. This little scene 
became a daily occurrence between us. The bitter 
disillusion of my experience behind the scenes—~the 
memory of the grey corridors with their population of 
monkey-humanity—had made no lasting impression 
on me. I knew that I’d get there in spite of everything. 

They had bought me a beautiful violin—beautiful 
to look at; how good as a violin I don’t know. And 
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mother went about congratulating herself on her 
stratagem—‘ That’ld keep her mind off those cursed 


2 


theatres! ... 

She spoke too early! The violin, on the contrary, 
lent one further excitement to my dreams, and brought 
me one degree nearer to the goal I dreamed of. Its 
bow-—-one might say-——became the wand of the invisible 
fairy that led me forward towards my destiny. 

I went on going into Paris as before—but now with 
a difference. It made a change from the time when I 
used to go in at five o’clock in the morning to buy my 
stocks of flowers at les Halles... brrr, how cold it could 
be in winter! I can still feel my fingers freezing inside 
their huge woollen gloves. ... But now I travelled 
as a young lady, with a violin-case under my arm. 

I can still see the little tramways that took us down 
from Montmorency to Enghien. Then the train itself, 
the early morning workmen’s train with its clerks and 
labourers, lines of faces still only half-awake, quickly 
hidden behind morning newspapers with the ink still 
damp on them. . . . I can still picture to myself every 
small detail. 

There were three of us who used to travel together, 
three girls between the ages of twelve and fifteen, three 
inseparables | Every morning there would be the same 
procedure in the compartment—one of them would be 
humming the tune of a song of the moment, putting 
in what words of her own heaven knows ; another, the 
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grande coquette of the trio, pulls out a pocket-mirror 
every half-second, studies herself in it attentively, and 
arranges and rearranges her curls. The third, tender- 
hearted and compliant, listens to the singer ingratiatingly, 
and forms, in fact, her first ‘ public applauds her, and 
comes in with the chorus in a squeaky voice. 

“My word, how beautifully you sing, Jeannot. 
Jeannot . . . you'll be a great artist one day, 
Jeannot. ... 

A great artist—would 1? At every stop the same 
people get into the carriage, familiar to us morning 
after morning, and again at the Gare du Nord there is 
the same crowd of people who smile at us as we pass. 
. . . How oddly—and sometimes happily—things turn 
out ! One of our Gare du Nord friends is later to become 
Poulbot, the famous painter of Paris street-urchins. 
I’ve always had a suspicion where Poulbot stole that 
type of his ft 2m, the gamine with her nose in the air and 
the pigtail hanging down her back. . . . Poulbot, too, 
has stayed faithful to his street-t~pes, his chits and brats 
and urchins of ‘ the people.’ . . . 

As soon as we got to Paris we used to dash off to 
the studio of Papa Boussagnol ‘ of the Opéra,’ if you 
please... . 


What has now become of these three girls, rushing 
along the Paris streets, banging into the passers-by 
with their violin-cases ? Destiny was to separate them 
widely. Jacqueline—the one whl the voice like a 
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police-rattle—became the wife of a well-known diplomat, 
who has played an important part in world affairs. 
Marguerite—she of the pocket-mirror—went to the 
United States. I never learnt anything for certain 
about her; but the rumour went round that she had 
married a ‘ king’ of something or other—corned beef, 
or petrol, or guano. . . . In short, both seem to 
have succeeded. And I? . . . Well, 1 did what I 
could... . 

Pére Boussagnol’s studio in the rue Vivienne was a 
sombre room, but its walls were covered with portraits 
of musicians and opera-singers. You can imagine that 
anything connected with the stage was excitement for 
me, but for all that I couldn’t work up any great respect 
for these majestic ‘Aidas,’ the more or less bloated ‘Fausts’, 
bearded ‘ Hugenots,’ and other operatic heroes with 
the biceps of butcher’s assistants. . . . 

Heavens, if Papa Boussagnol had really known while 
he was zealously explaining to me: “‘ Do you see her? 
—she can go up to high E’’—-that I was muttering to 
myself, sorto voce: ‘ Never mind about high E’s. Give 
me the little twirls and flourishes of a comic song at 
tuppence a time !’ 

I may as well admit it: we malingered and played 
truant. I have a suspicion that it was I who led the 
others astray. 

He bored us with his tonic so!-fa—and we skipped 
off. We preferred completing our education in the 
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open-air school of the streets of Paris. Ah, those fine 
window-displays in the great shops . . . when the winds 
of insurrection lapped round me, Papa Boussagnol had 
to spend his time waiting in vain for his three pupils. 
... After the shop-windows we would drift along 
towards the Champs-Elysées. Then there would be 
a trip on the merry-go-round—or a couple of trips, if 
any one of the group happened to be in funds. And then 
a little light Junch, eaten on one of the benches in the 
Tuileries. We were surrounded by shop-girls and 
sewing-girls doing the same thing—eating the meal of 
a sparrow, all among the sparrows... . 

Our lunches consisted of a sandwich or two, some 
rolls, and, as plat de résistance—our fine projects for the 
future. 

“When Z’m grown up, what I’m going to do is to go 
on the stage. You'll see, my darlings ! ’’ 

Jn the evening back to Montmorency. 

Mother, severe as a judge, would ask me: 

“ Have you been working hard at your solfége ?’ 


’ 


os 


“Yes, mama... .” 

“Tl be hearing whethe: M. Boussagnol is pleased 
with you or not...” 

“Yes, mama... .” 

“Well, tell me, what else you’ve Leen working 
ate” 

“Everything, mama; the whole Jot of it. . . . Lord, 
what a day I’ve had! .. .” 
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Mother, pacified, would be saying to herself: ‘ Good ! 
Now at last, as the violin’s getting a grip on her, we'll 
hear no more about that theatre nonsense. . . .’ 

Poor mama... . 

Yes, poor mama, indeed. . . . 

Did I think of her on the evening that I scrambled 
through my ‘first appearance’ at the Eldorado? I 
have to admit that I didn’t. I was too much obsessed 
with stage-fright, and at the same time I was too happy. 
I was bursting with eagerness, and with a pride that 
went beyond all bounds. At last I—/ was alone on the 
stage, with my public in front of me ! 

Miles away from me, and behind me, seemed those 
snatches and scraps of song that I used to sing at the 
doors of the Enghien Casino, poor amateur fragments, 
hummed over and over again, masticated like chewing- 
gum... . Now at last, on the great evening, I had real 
songs of my own, studied and practised, and (God 
forgive me for saying so) rehearsed as carefully as a 
scene of Racine.... You can see that audience 
stretching out in front of me as well as I can—swimming 
on dense clouds of cigarette smoke. It was a blue veil, a 
mist seen under the moon, resting lightly on the dark 
phalanx of spectators—-a living phalanx—a phalanx that 
had hands that might (or might not) applaud 
me... 

It was the first time that I had ever looked at a large 
house from the othe: side of the footlights. It seemed 
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like a vast tunnel. I don’t have to make the least effort 
to recall it—it stays photographed on my memory. 
And my own appearance along with it—the sharp, 
pointed chin—I was so young at the time—a demure 
little peasant’s cap with flaps over the ears, and, by way 
of contrast, a mere scrap of a skirt that could be twitched 
up above the knee in a second, covered in spangles. I 
was delighted to notice as I went down on to the stage 
that the skirt threw the light back in glittering reflec- 
tions. And below the skirt, my bare legs. Since that 
time a good deal has been written about those legs of 
mine. But this was the first time that I offered them, 
as it were, to the inspection of the Minotaur. I was at last 
‘ Mistinguett,’ the ‘ first number’ song-and-dance turn. 
For what I wore was by way of being the traditional 
uniform of the song-arid-dance turn—in the long 
tradition of the music-hall, something between the ‘ low 
comic’ and the ‘ dude.’ 

My name was printed large on the theatre-hill— 
exactly as large, as a matter of fit, as that of the bill- 
printer. . . . But the name was there all right, syllable 
by syllable, ‘ Mis-tin-guett.’ Jeanne Bourgeois had 
turned into Mistinguett at last. The dice had been 
cast, and the decision taken. 

Thousands of times I have been asked the question : 
“What made you choose the name Mistinguett ?’ 

Mistinguett. Or Miss Tinguett. Let me tell you an 
incident that struck me. I remember one evening 
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at the Casino de Paris when the stage-box was occupied 
by Countess Blanche de Clermont-Tonnerre, the aston- 
ishing woman who had travelled alone through half 
Asia, and who used to dazzle Paris with her Oriental 
parties, attended by the aristocracy of the whole 
world. 

My distinguished spectator, apparently charmed 
by what she saw, was clapping her hands and shout- 
ing at the end of every scene in perfectly good 
faith : 

“ Bravo, Mademoiselle Tinguett. Bravo Mademois- 
elle Tinguett !”’ 

“Bless me,’ I thought to myself as I took my call, 
‘Madame de Clermont-Tonnerre must be an Anglo- 
phobe.’ 

For her I was Mlle Tinguett, in two words. But 
as a matter of fact it happened that she was almost 
right. 

This is how it happened. 

One of the theatre-bills that particularly took my 
fancy outside the door of the Enghien Casino—at the 
time when I was a flower-seller—from time to time 
announced the words ‘Afiss Hellyet. Miss Hellyet ! 
Who on earth could this Miss Hellyet be? I pictured 
her under al] manner of shapes and forms—and I also 
adored the name for its own sake, rhyming as it did 
with such charming words as risettes (little smiles), 
cousettes (sewing-yirls), midinettes and coquettes. In a 
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word, it was a charming name, a smilingly inviting 
name, and I used to think : 

‘If I ever go on the stage, I’ll take that name myself. 
D’iibe Miss Hellyet. . . - 

One day, in a moment of abandon, I confided this 
idea to my two inseparable chums, who at once 
exclaimed : 

“ But you’ve no right to call yourself ‘ Miss Hellyet,’ 
because there zs one already. . . .” 

“How d’you mean ?—‘ I’ve got no right ?’” 

“She'll bring an action against you, and you'll go 
to prison. A name can belong to you, just like a house 
does... .” 

I was in despair about it. The name enchanted me, 
as I’ve said. And a curlous process began to work in 
my brain—or rather, more in my heart than in my 
brain. I began unconsciously to transform the name 
of the lady int something that sounded as like it as 
possible. And one morning I began actually to dance 
with joy, for I had found what ! wanted... . 1 had 
hit on the name ‘ Mistinguett,’ and any jealousy on the 
part of the owner would be circumvented. . . . 

I was a good deal astonished to learn—a long time 
later—that ‘ Miss Hellyet’ was no more than the title- 
réle of an old-fashioned musical comedy, the name of a 
young lady who went mountain-climbing in the Alps, 
and was supposed to lose her knickers. . . . 

L’Eldo. .. . How it suddenly stabbed my heart 
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when one day, later again, I was passing along the 
boulevard de Strassbourg and saw the house-breakers 
at last getting their pick-axes into the extraordinary old 
house. What memories its walls must have held! It 
was a place of corridors, and spider-infested tunnels 
under its stage—spiders who must have had a taste 
for the popular refrains of the period. . . . For twenty 
years they must have regaled themselves with the great 
Dranem, rejoicing with the public in such august 
verses as : 
Ah, les p'tits pois, les p’tits pois. 


C'est un légume bien tendre, 
Qui s’mange avec les doigts... . 


My own first song belonged to the same line of 
goods. It bore the title of ‘Le Méme du Casino’— 
roughly translated : ‘ The Casino Kid.’ 1 swear I could 
sing it over to you as I write it: 

J suis la méme du Casino. 
OA! OAS 

Fraiche comme un coguelicot, 
OA! Ok! 

Mais galbeuse et rieuse 


Et toujours rigolo 
La méme du CASINO. 


(lam the kid of the Casino, oh, oh; fresh as a 
poppy, ch, oh. But natty and gay, and always amusing 
—the kid of the Casino.’ .. .!) 


1 Transiaior’s Note—The words in English are even slightly more 
lunatic, if that were possible, than in the French, because the lilt and the 
rhyme are lacking. 
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I can see myself now—except that I put my hands 
up in front of my eyes to shut out the vision of my 
own crudeness and inexperience. I made wild gestures 
with my arms left and right, as though I were unwinding 
a bale of cloth; I pranced about the stage in my attempt 
to be ‘ natty and gay.’ ‘ Gay !’—when my teeth were 
knocking together with stage-fright !.. . But at least 
I was at last doing my own song-and-dance turn. To 
say that the house burst into a storm of delighted 
applause would perhaps be going a little too far; but 
at least I was allowed to get on in peace to my second 
number, a little masterpiece entitled: ‘J’ai le cceur en 
feu... .” (My heart is on fire. . . .’) 

This was a rather more ambitious flight; it needed 
‘composition’ and stage-management. I thought it 
would be a good trick to go right down to the foot- 
lights and perch myself on top of the prompter’s box 
for this song. I made the pretence of conducting the 
orchestra myself—luckily it paid no attention to me— 
while my youthful heart ‘flamed in my breast’; or, 
more accurately speaking, beat so wildly with fright 
that it almost choked me. . . . 

Once off the stage, I fell into the arms of a friend—I 
forget whom—with a muttered : 

“ That’s through at last, then! Now I’m Mistinguett !”’ 

Don’t laugh at me too much. The girl that I was 
at that time, unconsciously, without knowing any too 
clearly what she was doing—but strong in the support 
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of her ‘ good fairy,’ the gift of song, had stumbled on 
the line that she was to take, had evolved the beginnings 
of her personality, had ‘invented’ Mistinguett—and 
‘Mistinguett’ was destined never to leave her here- 
after. 

How odd it is now to recall those early beginnings— 
the Enghien dreams—the song-and-dance turn: 


J’ suts la méme de Casino 


and the first glimpses of the foorlights in the now 
demolished Eldorado. .. . 


I mshed back to my mother, and announced import- 
antly: “ Now Iam an arziste/”’ 1 don’t think that 
she was altogether convinced; and, between ourselves, 
when J came to think the thing over, I adopted a far 
less swaggering attitude in my own mind. I knew 
perfectly well that what I was doing was not particularly 
good, and that further possibilities stretched out over 
the horizon... . 

It must never be forgotten that the music-hall artist 
is his own creation; that he has got to learn his trade 
by himself, to discover for himself its tricks and its 
rhythms; to invent, as it were, his own art. The 
music-hall is a magnificent school of training—the great 
actor and producer Antoine used to say that it was 
the only one that mattered—but it is a hard one, and I 
beg you to believe this. And it’s harder still for a 
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woman; for there is always an easier path for her to 
take... . 

What could be simpler than merely to be ‘ taken 
care of,’ like so many of the fellow-actresses, all round 
one in the theatre, who can’t understand one’s own 
point of view : 

‘ What’s the trouble about it? What are you trying 
to get at? You, like anyone else, could find someone 
to push you on, and save you any further fag... 2 

‘Find someone to push you on?’ But my inde- 
pendence, my instinct, my desire to catch up with those 
I admired, all revolted against it... . 

Sometimes, tired of fighting alone, I used to say to 
myself: ‘If only I had the luck of those who can go 
to the Conservatoire, who have their own professors, 
who are shown how to do things, who don’t have to 
grope out their way on their own... .’ 

Yes, I swear that the struggle can be a hard one. I 
have spent nights of weeping, and saying over and 
over again to myself: ‘ You'll never do anything, never 
do anything... .’ 

But I’d get up next day, and stick my chin forward, 
and start work again ; I'd observe—I’ve spent my whole 
life in observing—and study the public ; I’d study the 
well-known artists—and I’d take neither the one nor 
the other of them on trust. For one’s only got to follow 
the public, but also to try to guide the public, and in 
our own vein of broad popular appeal that’s not so 
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easy to do. But it could be tried. . . . And gradually 
that same public began to watch its small ‘ song-and- 
dance turn,’ that I was in the beginning, evolve into 
something different. And that something I would 
like to call—if it is not a too grandiloquent term about 
it—‘ ce comique par [’humain,’ ‘ comedy arrived at through 


humanity.’ 








“A good beating with an umbrella.’ 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


SOMETHING ABOUT LOVE 


By MISTINGUETT 


E comique par Vhumain.’ it’s a good phrase, and 
suggests Moliére. But how could I ever have 
seen Moliére played, or read him ? 

When | first appeared at the Eldo, my experience of 
the theatre stopped short at the melodramas of the 
Ambigu—frightful melodramas that as long as I was 
looking at them, used to dissolve me in floods of tears, 
but that I made happy parodies of the next morning. 
The spirit of fantasy and irreverence always got the 
upper hand in me. But the effect was serious enough 
while it lasted. The first time that I ever went to a 
theatre—and that itself was not long before I made my 
own début—they were playing a terrible affair at the 
Ambigu, called, as far as I can remember, Les Chouans. 
I started off by sobbing so violently—I literally howled 
out my grief—that my neighbours politely requested me 
to leave the theatre. I fell into the arms of the uniformed 
attendant in the corridor outside, a mere played-out 
fountain of tears. ... The representative of law and 
order was decent and sympathetic. He saw my point 
of view and appreciated it; but also gave utterance to 
215 
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the profound remark, ‘Don’t do no good to be as 
sensitive as al] that, missy; or what a bad time you're 
going to have in life... . 

Ah, those happy days of my first engagements— 
good days, remembered now with pleasure and pride 
I got five francs for evening performances, and three 
francs for matinées.1 On pay days, with this noble 
salary in my hand, I could look the world straight in 
the eyes, with a full measure of assurance. 

But one day a bit of drama happened. One evening, 
an unpleasant gentleman in the theatre was heard to 
remark out loud, in clear and bell-like tones, that my 
lovely song, ‘La Méme du Casino, was not as witty 
as it should have been. At once, full of fury, I dashed 
straight down to the footlights. 

“ Not witty ? Well, is that my faule? J didn’t write 
it!” I suppose it was cowardly of me to leave the 
misunderstood poet of ‘Za Méme du Casino’ to his fate, 
but I added, to avenge him: ‘“*Go and write me a 
wittler one yourself! .. .” 

Delirium broke loose; the public sided with the 
slip of a child who had the nerve to stand up for her 


1 (Translator’s Note.— Working these figures out, the standards of the 
minute would seem to imply that Miss, for first engagements, received about 
zenpence English for evenings, and a tanner each for marinées. This would, 
of course, be incorrect. The franc in those days itself equalled ten English 
pence, and all money was worth just about double what it is now. Hence 
it follows that Miss got the equivalent of eight or nine shillings a perform- 
ance, with six shillings fo: matinées ; say about £3 tos. a week. Not by 
any means an entirely contemptible salary for a raw beginner.) 
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own rights. It was the first ovation that I had ever 
had... . 

Plenty of little contretemps such as this were always 
happening at the old Eldo! A little comedienne was 
once doing a turn just in front of mine—the poor dear 
had no talent at all, not the faintest scrap of talent of 
any sort, but she was pretty as a picture, even with 
her make-up of red on her cheeks, blue on her eyes, and 
solid vermilion on her lips. . . . But by bad luck the 
audience, beyond the first three rows of stalls, couldn’t 
hear a word that the little comedienne was singing. . . . 
The house began to shout out at her, ‘ Higher ! Higher !’ 
‘Plus haut! Plus haut! 

The poor girl went on singing, amid the mounting 
cries of ‘ Higher,’ conscientiously hitching her short 
skirts up higher and higher, taking the demands of the 
audience in the only sense that she could understand 
them, as the row grew more vociferous. . . . Then she 
stopped, red with anger: ‘‘ Higher still, you say? 
What d’you want then?’’ And, with a supreme and 
tragic gesture of distress, she whipped her skirts right 
up in the direction of the gallery: “ You want me to 
show you more, eh? ...” 

You can picture to yourselves the delirium that 
broke out in the house. A unanimous shriek of delight 
greeted her flight from the stage. 

On the way up to her dressing-room the little 
comedienne, a novice like me, took me by the hand and 
unburdened herself to me feverishly: “ Would you 
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believe it!... They kept on shouting ‘ Higher.’ 
Always remember what I’m telling you, dearie; the 
public—they’re ungrateful... .” And she added, 
“ Ungrateful—and they’re pigs !” 

Her career never got further than this profound 
discovery. She was one of those who chose the easier 
path. ... 

Every marinée-day I used to get bunches of violets 
left for me by trembling students with the stage-door- 
Keeper at the Eldorado. The students were not much 
older than I was, but a sort of youthful friendliness and 
understanding between stage and audience drew us 
together. The bouquets were not extravagant ones, 
ten sous a time (I knew all about chaz from my past 
experience), but they enchanted me because they were 
usually accompanied by florid and empassioned poetry. 

On Love? 

The word had no very clear significance for me, for 
I had just undergone my first experience of it. A 
strange experience at that—and even when later I came 
to read Stendhal’s De I’ Amour 1 could find no reference 
to this particular type of adventure. (One more book 
that turned out to be incomplete !) It happened like 
this. I had a friend, a companion, a chum—and if I 
use the word chum, it means scaling down very heavily 
the twenty-five or thirty years difference in age that 
separated us. It seems curious, again, that he had 
ever become my chum— this staid, serious, well-set-up 
man, who ran a large coal-distributing agency at St.- 
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Denis, and who smiled at my youthful exuberance. He 
had a fine car, and occasionally he used to drive me as 
far as Papa Boussagnol’s doors. Nothing in the least 
questionable took place between us. I repeat, he was 
a Chum, with a large ‘ C,’ and we used to laugh and 
have jokes together. Actually I had probably chosen 
him because he was the first grown-up person who 
would put up with my excess of vitality and my dreams, 
who would listen attentively to my schemes for the 
theatre, who didn’t laugh at me, who shared my impor- 
tant juvenile secrets, and who would endure my inter- 
minable chatter about flowers and songs. ... One 
afternoon I was sitting next to him in the car, talking, 
talking . . . when suddenly the friend’s face turned 
into something utterly different—it seemed to me the 
face of a werewolf. Suddenly he stopped the car, 
leaned over to me, took my face between his hands— 
his hands trembled—and pressed his lips against mine 
in one of those long, passionate kisses . . . that take up 
yard after yard of film when portrayed on the rornantic 
cinema. ... IT was bowled over, shocked, horrified, 
indignant, outraged—how can I begin to tell you what 
my feelings were? It’s easier simply to say that in 
that second I became the personification of all Shame 
and all Panic. My friend understood what was hap- 
pening, and respected my feelings. I jumped out into 
the road. He let me slip away like a thief. I fel a 
physical need of flight. I felt T could run faster than any 
car... andheletmego. J arrived home, after running 
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for miles, stifled, breathless, half dead. Said mother : 


“ Another of those outings of yours in the woods ! 
Looking pretty, aren’t you! Take a look at yourself 
in the glass!” 

I stopped her with a cry—the tragic cry of a wounded 
animal, and fell on my knees. ‘‘Mama!...” I 
didn’t get further, and was choked by sobs. Mother 
began to get frightened. 

“ What’s the matter with you, little thing > What's 
happened to you >”’ 

She had gone very pale, anticipating some disaster. 

** Mama, forgive me. . . .” 

I lifted my voice in a howl: “ Mama, forgive 


” 


me... 
“What have you done, Jeannot?”’ 

By now my mother’s voice was trembling. 

1 murmured witha sigh: “‘ Mama... . I’m going to 
have a baby... .” 

As I said these words I’m certain I put a sinister ring 
in them that I had unconsciously lifted out of one of 
those frightful melodramas at the Ambigu. 

Mother leapt to her feet : 

“ What did you say? D’you know what you're 
saying >” 

Instinctively she had raised her hand—the instinctive 
reaction of a working-class woman, to whom the 
‘honour’ of her relatives is not a thing to be taken 
lightly. But she kept hold of herself and_ said 


again: 
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“You don’t know what you're talking about. 
Jeannot. .. . It can’t be true. It can’t be... .” 

“Tm going to have a baby, Mama. . . .” 

We were by now facing one another in an atmosphere 
of high tragedy. I proceeded to give her the details ; 
and from my memory of it I must have done it in the 
full theatrical convention—with twitching hands and 
lowered eyelids—the whole account of what had taken 
place in the car, the interminable kiss of the man who 
I had believed merely to be a ‘ friend,’ my flight and 
escape. ... 

Mother must have had a wild impulse to burst out 
laughing, but she controlled it and asked, taking care 
to preserve the same tragic and dignified key: “ But 
after the kiss, Jeannot, what did the wretch do then?” 

* But that was all, Mama... .” 

“ What d’you mean— that was all? ... 

“ But that was all .. . it was all !’’ But I added in 
my tragic candour: “‘ But it was too much, alas. And 
now I’m to have a child... . 

The only consequence of this miss-fire domestic 
tragedy was the beating-up with umbrellas by my 
mother and my auit of the unfortunate Friend when 
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next they met him in the street... . 

I dreamed of this domestic tragedy as I looked at 
the bunches of violets, with their offerings of adoring 
verses. It was love, it was love, was it > 

The seasons followed their courses. Violets gave 
place in turn to sprays of jacinth, or a few roses. But 
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always copies of verses went with them—like clustering 
butterflies that took no more notice of hoar-frost and 
rain than of the young season’s new sun. I suppose 
T may be forgiven for dwelling on these first testimonies 
of affection. Since that time, whole flower-gardens have 
been ravaged to provide flowers for my successive 
theatre dressing-rooms. I have been sent flowers by 
the basket-load, just like every other star who happens 
to be in the public eye. But I would like it to be known 
that I am far from forgetting those earliest tokens on 
matinée days at the old Eldorado. 

I’ve had countless thousands of love-letters. Heaven 
help me, thousands from people utterly unknown to me. 
But I still haven’t forgotten those first lyrics, written 
me by the students of my youth. What has happened 
to the majority of them I have no idea. A good 
many of them probably know by this time what has 
become of me... . 

But at the time that I’m writing about now, spring 
was in the air. I can well remember those first matinées 
on spring days, when one had to dive from the outside 
air into the darkness of the wings, or the forced artificial 
light of limelight, with motes of dust dancing in its 
beams. How 1] hated those first spring mazinée-days ! 
It was then that 1 lamented not being able to play 
truant as in the good days of Enghien and Montmorency. 
My fellow-performers at the Eldo used to say, ‘ What’s 
the matter with yeu? Why are you in the dumps?’ 
It wasn’t true. } wasn’t in the dumps. I was simply 
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living in another world altogether. I was still, in spirit, 
making tracks for the suburban country-side that I 
knew so well, with my two girl friends at my heels. 
How we had adored those wanderings ! I used to love 
to dash away from them suddenly and hide—to dis- 
appear completely, concealed in a thicket, buried under 
pine-needles, scratched by hawthorn brambles, my 
face pressed close to some branch heavy with buds 
smelling of vernal freshness. 

I was happy on my own. I listened to the other girls 
shouting, ‘Jeanne, Jeanne, where are you hiding ?’ 
and making the woods re-echo with their yells, while 
J would be holding mv breath for fear of giving my 
hiding-place away, and in my desire to be alone a 
little longer. 

Why have I been ielling you ail this? But why 
shouldn’t I, seeing that I am in process of ‘ confession ’ ? 
And it’s a way of letting you know something that I’m 
anxious for you to know: that there can be such a 
person as a Mistinguett who can be happy to the point 
of intoxication in the presence of Nature. 

To-day I’m still sometimes to be found in the early 
morning, a shawl thrown over my pyjamas, walking 
in the dews of mv garden at Bougival, or under the 
palm-leaves in the smell of mimosa at Anribes. . . . 

Coming back from these woodland expeditions, I 
remember that 1 used sometimes to pass a tall young 
student with a distinguished face in the Enghien streets. 
I used to wonder if he threw me a glance of envy— 
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at me who had played truant from class and was coming 
back, the blood beating in my cheeks, wild-looking 
and dishevelled, branches in my hands and my apron fuli 
of bulbs and flowers. I never dared to speak to him 
for he didn’t belong to the circle of my street-acquain- 
tances. He used studiously to be carrying armfuls of 
books; and I used to think to myself, stricken with 
remorse, ‘ He’ll be a lot better educated than I am one 
day !” 

The student was Léon Blum, a member of one of 
the Enghien dourgeois families... . 

But by now, no longer Jeannot with all her school- 
classes and truancies from them, but having reached 
the eminence of ‘ Mistinguett, the song-and-dance 
turn,’ I had automatically lost the right to sneak off 
whenever I wanted. This thought constituted my first 
regret for the career I had chosen, a regret that was 
borne home to me with added force whenever an extra 
sunny Tuesday or Sunday (my matinde days) came along. 
The little flower-seller suddenly seemed to enjoy certain 
advantages after all. It was only my irresistible deter- 
mination to get ahead in the profession I had chosen 
that kept me from running out after her and going 
back to my flowers. 

1 had heard the impelling call of Nature; but from 
now on IJ had to remain deaf to it... . 

The higher my star mounted the more my liberty 
came to be restricted. What am I to say about those 
later years when it was my business to play the lead 
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in long revues—for ten or eleven months at a time, 
without a single day off, without the righz to be feeling 
out of sorts, without the right to be genuinely ill 
even? ... And what about my poor holidays, that 
came to be cut down to three or four weeks? . . . 

You might reply: ‘But who’s forcing you to do 
all this?’ And the unkindly among my own circle, 
who are perfectly well aware of the real reason and 
the responsibilities that lead to it, will add with a sneer, 
‘Oh, it’s only fondness of money, money-grubbing, 
Miss’s well-known avarice! .. .” 

Listen to the actual truth, if you care to hear it. 
The vast revues built up round me can have as much 
as two and even three million francs spent on them. 
I immediately become, in a sense, a sort of moral 
guarantee of this huge amount that has been sunk in 
the production. Add to this the fact that the spring 
and summer seasons are the most prosperous times of 
year in the music-hall and revue business. Paris 
becomes the pleasure-ground fcr visitors and holiday- 
makers from all over the world. This vast public 
of provincials and foreigness—I can say it in good 
faith, and without boasting—wants to see the Mistin- 
guett that it has heard talked about so much. And a 
Mistinguett revue can’t get along without Mistinguett. 
A single cold that I had that kept me indoors for a 
week—the longest time that I’ve ever been away in all 
my years of work—cost the management of the Moulin- 
Rouge nearly five hundred thousand francs. Yes, half 
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a million ! People who saw the short announcement, 
* Mistinguett is unable to appcar through indisposition,’ 
would turn away from the box-office. Others, who 
had booked in advance, would ask for their money 
back. 

I was destined to know no more long holidays, with 
quiet weeks stretching ahead of me to be alone and in 
the country. 

I had said to myself in the days of my early regrets : 
‘When I’ve made money in the theatre I'll have a 
big garden of my very own, and T’ll choose every 
flower in it.’ 

I’ve kept my promise to myself. I’ve got my gardens, 
my flowers, my pets, my troupe of dogs. I’m beginning 
to get the benefit of them—to some extent—but not 
as much as I would like up to now, My life is still 
made up far more of work than of pleasure. Up to now, 
for ull burt very few weeks in the year, songs have to 


take the place for me of flowers. . .. 





CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


FURTHER IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 
By MISTINGUETT 


MONG other things, it comes round to the fact 
that sooner or later I’m asked to write my real 
impressions of America, apart from the advertising 
racket. Here J am with my writing-block and a new 
pen. ...1 only wish that my good reader could 
believe how difficult it is. Everyone else has written 
about the same thing. Mv only consolation is that 
everyone has written what he believes ‘ from his own 
point of view.’ What one person notices and finds 
remarkable, someone else doesn’t find in the least 
remarkable, and doesn’t even notice at all. Sc Pll try 
to tell you what ‘ Mistinguett * noticed. 

And, in parenthesis, I'd like to add that my eyes 
were very fully occupied in looking during the couple 
of months that I was there in the America of 1937. . . - 

In the first place, I guess that I know New York 
already more than somewhat. I figure cut that it has 
nothing new on me, not a secret, not a kick left in it. 
and then again I find lam wrong. At the time wher I 
know it first, Broadway can well claim to be the best 
lighted-up street in the Universe. But when I come 
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back to it to-day, I find out a fact that is well known 
already to one and all, namely that the whole burg is 
alive with lights. That Times Square and Broadway 
have nothing on Fifth Avenue and Sixth Avenue and 
even Forty-Fifth Street. That the whole place is 
just nothing but a firework display—and couldn’t be 
beaten, in the matter of lights, by the finale of a Foltes- 
Bergéres revue... . 

(J am incapable of further imitating the idiom of 
Mr. Damon Runyon in his ‘ More than Somewhat’ 
stories, and shall relapse into my normal and classical 
French.) 

To start with, a confession. I love New York. I 
love New York and I love Paris—no, Pll put it round 
the other way ; I love Paris and I also love New York 
—for Paris must always hold first place. 

When one gets back from New York, still carrying 
in one’s mind’s-eye the impression of those towering 
eighty, a hundred, and a hundred and twenty-storied 
buildings ;} and when you look round and compare 
what one sees in Paris---it scems that you have in fron: 
of you a small polished jewel, chiselled by the hands 
of great masters. America is the opposite. It’s like 
an enormous young football-plaver, still in process of 
growth, and bursting out of his clothes. 

The differences and contrasts are all-pervading. In 


1 Translator’s Note-—As regards Miss’ reference to hundred-and- 
twenty-storied buildings, her Gallic enthusiasm must have led her 
alittle astray. The best that the New York of 1937 had produced was the 
sof the Rockefeller Centre. 
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Paris, the cafés that make the surface appearance of the 
city unique in the world, flow out into the streets and 
across the pavements with their ‘ terrasses.’ In New 
York the cafés are either hidden down in cellars or 
perched up on the sixtieth floor. But what sixtieth 
floors they are! . . . The celebrated ‘ Rainbow Room,’ 
for example, at the top of the Rockefeller Centre, gives 
one an outlook on fairyland. From its terraces one sees 
the whole of New York on fire at night. The huge city 
is like one enormous flaming jewel, darting back shafts 
of green or red or white light as from the heart of 
emeralds, rubies and diamonds. 

In no other city in the world is such luxury lavished 
on the buildings, the theatres and the cinemas. The 
hotels are miracles of comfort; the railway stations 
themselves are arranged like the foyers of the big hotels. 
Between twelve and one in the middle of the day, and 
again betwen five and seven in the afternoon, music 
is played there—as goes without saying, the music is 
provided in connection with some form or anotner of 
publicity, but it’s music for all that. And as one goes 
off to catch any of the maii-line trains, one finds a thick 
carpet spread along the platform to the coaches. 

America is Publicicry’s own country. This is even in 
evidence on the roofs of the taxis, wl.ich carry five 
little lights illuminating a tiny reproduction of the Statue 
of Liberty, and also the name of some commercial 
product or other. It’s thanks to this same Publicity 
that New York is the most glittering city in the world. 
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But this applies to the evening only. It’s not the same 
thing in daytime, for the buildings with their extreme 
height almost cut off the sight of the sun. From time 
to time, by sticking one’s nose well up in the air, one 
gets a glimpse of a little patch of blue sky. But in the 
evenings—thanks to the miracles of Publicity—the 
whole place breaks out into an orgy oflight. Advertise- 
ments, sky-signs, limelight projectors, all come into 
their own. 

In comparison with this effect of glittering fairy- 
like beauty, Paris sinks to the insignificance of a shabby 
old organ-grinder woman. 

Against this, Paris can claim that it has its trees, 
and trees in profusion, and its gardens and flowers. 
There are the Champs-Elysées, the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, the Tuileries, the Bois de Boulogne. New York’s 
Central Park is hardly a substitute. 

In Paris a leisurely stroll about the streets is one 
of the major luxuries of existence. In New York no 
one does much ‘strolling,’ unless it happens to be in 
Fifth Avenue. One merely dodges about among the 
towering skyscrapers for the purpose of looking in the 
shop-windows. There are shop-winduws worth looking 
in, to be sure | Incredible in their luxury, and incredible 
in their prices. Dresses can be priced at as much as 
12,000 francs. All ‘luxury’ prices are excessive. As 
opposed to this, most normal and ordinary commodities 
are reasonably cheap. 

In America they never, for example, wash out their 
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dirty bottles. They smash them up. Why? Because 
it hardly costs anything to buy new ones. 

Once I saw the twenty-fifth floor of a building 
decorated on all its four sides with the insignia of the 
Legion of Honour, and the embellishment lit by electric 
spot-lights. It was the flat of an American who had 
been a great supporter of French arts and industries, 
who had been given the Legion of Honour by the 
Government—and who was so proud of the distinction 
that he has converted it, as it were, into the distinguishing 
‘button-hole’ to be displayed on the sides of his own 
flat... . 

There are enormous shops in America—without any 
saleswomen. The customers serve themselves. For 
instance, one wants to buy a dress; one knows that 
one’s size is, say, 18. The client goes up to the ‘18’ 
section, takes down five or six dresses, goes through to 
a minute trving-on room where there are already a 
score or so of other customers in every possible stage 
of undress, large, small, tall, and out-size, presided over 
by a shop-assistant perched upon a ladder—to see that 
nothing is mysteriously whisked away. When she has 
chosen what she wants, the client goes off, with her 
dress over her arm, to the pay-desk—where she may be 
kept waiting an hour. This, of course, refers to a 
* popular ’ type of shop. 

I have often been asked: which are the prettier, the 
New York girls or the Parisian girls? It’s not easy to 
answer. And if one does, one runs the risk of giving 
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offence. . . . Let’s leave it at this: that the Parisienne 
has her own cézc and her own type of prettiness ; that 
with a scrap of a hat banged down on her head, a whisp 
of a dress, and tuppence-worth of make-up and lipstick, 
she can immediately assume the quality of ‘ allure’ ; 
and that the New York girl has a charming ‘line,’ 
pretty legs, and sex-appeal. . . . 

The rich New Yorker spends an enormous amount on 
her clothes. Walking down Fifth Avenue, morning or 
afternoon, one sees nothing but mink and sables, worn 
in such profusion that one might think they were given 
away for nothing, stacks of orchids, and hats that 
constitute a woman’s dream of Paradise. In the evening, 
at theatres or when dining in hotels, toilettes are kept 
simple and in quiet good taste. Women don’t wear 
their real jewellery, but amusing imitation stuff. Real 
jewellery, and deep and resplendent evening-dress, is 
kept for private occasions when people meet at one 
another’s houses or flats. 

America is a woman’s Paradise. How does this come 
about? It’s because women do exactly what they want 
there. Their husbands work the whole day in their 
offices, and hardly take time off to swallow a sandwich 
for their midday lunch. They don’t come back until 
the evening, when they meet their wives at the place 
that the wives have chosen, a cinema or a theatre as the 
case may be. . . . In the daytime, the wife follows her 
own swect fancies, does her shopping, probably finds 
time to go to a film by wav of light relief, and lunches 
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out in a restaurant. In no capital in the world have I 
ever seen so many women lunching out in restaurants 
as in New York. 

One day I happened to go out to tea in a restaurant. 
The waitress stood transfixed in front of me as though 
she were a statue. I asked her what she wanted to look 
at me like that for. 

“ But aren’t you Mistinguett?”’ she said, and tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. I asked her why she 
was crying : 

“T used to be a dancer at the Moulin-Rouge, in a 
revue of yours. ... Ah, I’d have done better for 
myself if I'd stayed in Paris... .” 


I feel that I ought to say something about the 
American theatre; but this again is fa from being an 
easy thing to do. If I’m expected to say anything, it 
would be expected to be something that contains a clear 
and precise judgment of relative virtues—and people 
forget that I don’t know enough of the language to 
pick up its jokes. And what’s a theatre without its 
jokes, without its precise sense of the meaning and 
importance of language? Up to recently, there was 
not enough of this in the American theatre. The whole 
thing was made up out of lights, scenic effect, décor. 
But now times have changed. I saw great and gorgeous 
spectacular Broadway revues-—but there was less fuss 
made about the staging than there used to be formerly, 
and more care was paid to the comedy. Wit had to a 
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large extent replaced the scenic extravagance of Zicgfeld, 
George White and the others. Nowadays the big 
spectacular revues are not as lavish as they used to be. 
‘ Ziegfeld revues’ still go on being played, but they take 
into account the fact that Ziegfeld himself is no longer 
there. His name still stands in letters of fire outside the 
theatre. 

And a further very interesting fact was brought home 
to me: IT was continually asking, where is such-and- 
such a producer, such-and-such a choreographer, stage- 
director, scene-designer, orchestra-conductor, and the 
answer that I was given was always the same: ‘ Oh, 
he’s gone to Hollywood, to Hollywood... -” 

Hollywood had absorbed and taken to itself all the 
best of the producers, authors, conductors and stage- 
designers... . 

As a set-off to this, the actual plays themselves are 
excellent, and there is still some superb dramatic talent 
remaining. Helen Hayes in the part of ‘ Queen Victoria’ 
is magnificent. Lilian Gish as ‘ Ophelia,’ and Lynn 
Fontanne and her husband Alfred Lunt are actors of 
the first rank—they are great actors. I remember with 
pleasure and admiration Leslie Howard’s ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence for their individual 
and combined brilliance, and Margaret Sullivan in a 
glorious Hollywood parody written by George Kauf- 
mann. These New York performances still allow the 
American theatre to remain on a level with the 
high-watermark of our own Parisian theatre, the 
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theatre of Bernstein, Juvet, Gaston Baty and the 
rest. 

There are wonderful cabaret-shows——but the majority 
of them are not American. As instances, the programmes 
given in the ‘ Rainbow Room’ and at the ‘ Morocco’ 
are chiefly made up out of European artists. One can 
see more or less the same thing at the ‘ Savoy’ in London, 
the ‘ Lido’ in Venice, and the Paris ‘ Ritz’... . Of course, 
there are exceptions. There are some fascinating dancers, 
and some singers whose clearness, precision and force 
of personality are things to dream about... . And 
there is a cabaret at the French Casino, produced by 
Louis Lemarachand, worthy of Paris itself—something 
to be proud of. I heard them play ‘/a Marseillaise’ 
there, everyone in the audience on his feet, shouting 
out ‘Vive la France.’ This gave me a real thrill. 

Here is a small professional consideration that 
appealed to me particularly, because I know that, 
though outwardly small, it can be of the highest signifi- 
cance: I noted the respect with which the artists treated 
their audiences. I noted that the six-hundredth per- 
formance of a revue or a play or the smallest cabaret 
is played with just as much care and freshness as though 
it were the night of the premiére itself. It is recognized 
that the public comes into the theatre ‘ for amusement.’ 
They come to the theatre keen and keyed-up, and they 
want to have their laugh if they can get it. Therefore 
it is the actors’ business to give it to them. Ifa particular 
line doesn’t ‘go, it’s promptly cut out next night. 
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Something is found that will ‘go.’ The success of a 
play or a revue depends on what may be called, either 
here or over there, the pit and gallery public. In this 
the two capitals are alike. If the pit and the gallery 
don’t like a play—if it has no ‘ popular appeal ’—the 
play may just as well come off. 


And now-——what about Harlem ? 

A great deal has been written about Harlem, Negro 
or near-Negro capital; but still something remains 
to be said. Because the whole thing is utterly in- 
credible ! 

Its ‘ Savoy’ is a great dance-hall, with thousands of 
coloured couples dancing together, to the music of a 
coloured band that never ceases its activities for a 
second. The people who come there are dance-fanatics. 
The only people who come there as spectators are 
whites. But the interesting thing to see is that the 
couples are not only amateurs but artists. They're not 
satisfied with merely being ‘ dancers ’"—each couple is 
trying to evolve a dancing-turn on its own. They are 
out to ‘create’ new dances. As far as the present 
moment goes, the Jatest vogue is for a new discovery 
called the ‘Lindy Hop.’ It is a very fast dance, half 
fox-trot, half shimmy—half unrestrained, half highly 
decorous—and in all its phases the last word in fascina- 
tion and excitement. The sight of this ‘ Lindy Hop,’ 
danced by this particular room-full of enthusiasts, is 
alone enough to make a trip to New York worth while. 
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Apart from the ‘Savoy’ there are of course many 
other night-clubs. All of them are full to bursting. 
And each one keeps its own performer—coloured, of 
course—who gives an imitation of some well-known 
artist or cinema-star. One sees them imitating Greta, 
Jean Harlow, Marlene, and so forth. I even came 
across one of them purporting to represent Mistinguett. 
She had nothing whatever in common with me—except 
that her teeth were inclined to stick out as mine do. . . . 

Harlem is a complete city on its own, with its own 
equivalent of the Champs-Elysées, its shopping centres, 
and its car-parks. I’ve seen plenty of Rolls-Royces 
there, the most expensive car in the world—but painted 
in staggering shades of colour... . 


The question of ‘ Burlesque.’ I’ve seen what we 
call Burlesque in Paris, and also what is called Burlesque 
in New Yok. The two entertainments have nothing 
whatever in common. I'll try to describe what nappens 
in New York’s Burlesque : 

It usually takes place in a smail theatre brilliantly 
illuminated on the outside, and covered with photo- 
graphs of pretty girls in more or less daring or suggestive 
poses. The place is open from eleven o’clock in the 
morning until midnight or two o'clock the next. 
Seats cost about fifty cents ; that is to say, about twelve 
francs French, or two shillings English. The auditorium 
is kept in complete darkness, and one is shown to one’s 
seats by girls with flash-lamps. The house is never lit 
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up, the sole illumination being the signs above the 
emergency exits. The audience is made up almost 
exclusively of men, with their eyes popping out like 
the eyes of snails; very occasionally a woman comes 
in, urged by the same curiosity as I was. 

I go in, sit down, and wait. The curtain goes up. 
The eight-piece orchestra strikes up, and plays half a 
dozen times over, ‘Ca, c'est Paris. Great emotion on 
my part, imagining it to be some sort of tribute to me. 
But not at all ! Afl it happens to mean is: ‘ Now you’re 
going to see what you’re going to see! You're going 
to see something spicy and Parisian !’ 

They were flattering us ! Never in my life, in Paris 
or anywhere else, have I seen such a display of nudity. 
The company consisted of four very pretty show-girls, 
eight little chorus-girls, and four comedians. And this 
is how it is done: the chief attraction known as ‘ strip- 
tease’: 

First scene: A tall young girl comes on to the stage 
to the tune of a valse. She is wearing a pretty evening 
dress, and promenades about the stage—until suddenly 
the dress slips down disclosing one of her shoulders. 
Exit. Applause. 

Second scene: The same little promenade round the 
stage. Unveiling of the second shoulder. Exit. 
Applause. 

Third scene: Disclosure of one breast. Exit. 


Applause. 
Fourth scene: Both breasts are now on view. Exit. 
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Applause. And at each exit a quick wink is thrown 
across the footlights at the audience. The audience 
gets excited about what’s going to happen next. 

Fifth scene: Her corsage is now a thing of the 
past, and she hitches up her skirt to reveal a knee. 
Exit. 

Sixth scene: The skirt has now shrunk to nothing, 
and reveals a superb pair of legs. The applause becomes 
more frantic. 

Seventh scene: The skirt falls to the ground. The 
girl is there naked in front of us except for a small 
cache-sexe. The cache-sexe too is discarded. She 
becomes a statue. . . . 


On the tracks of the Gangsters. I’m very sorry 
to have to admit that I didn’t see any gangsters during 
the whole of my time in America. I occasionally used 
to have doubts if a few of the charming people whom 
I found myself among did not helong to the fraternity, 
for—there as elsewhere-—appearances can be deceptive. 
But no | I had no luck. 

I once came near to getting a small thrill, however. 
When 1 went out I usually used to be wearing my 
brooches and rings, glittering away as though they were 
in a jeweller’s window. This was looked upon as so 
unusual in New York that people used to turn their 
heads to stare after me, and once or twice I was even 
foliowed. But I got a surprise one day when an attaché 
rang up from the Embassy and said, “‘ You’d better look 
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out, Miss. We know that you’re being followed. 
Don’t go out wearing jewellery.” 

T assure you that I didn’t wait to be warned of this 
twice. Incidentally, within a day of it Madame Mathis 
was held up by gangsters in the open street. 

I was much upset, on the whole, never to have seen 
as much as a single gangster even in the distance; 
but once on board the boat on the return journey T 
thought that my whim was to be gratified. I noticed 
three men among the passengers who always kept them- 
selves very much to themselves, and who held long 
colloquies together in low tones. I said to myself, 
“ There are the gangsters at last.’, And I kept my distance 
from them when I was wearing my rings. As it hap- 
pened, a couple of days before we landed I made their 
acquaintance. Alack, my gangsters turned out to be 
venerable and highly respected merchants in the silk 
trade. They laughed uproariously when I told them 
of my first conjectures. . .. 

After New York 1 went on to Chicago. It’s odd 
how one immediately notices there an increase in the 
nasal accent. It applies even to the dogs: they bark 
through their noses... . 

From Chicago one boards the express, the ‘ Chief,’ 
for San Francisco and Los Angeles. It’s a highly 
expensive train, but it carries a guarantee with it of 
arriving on time. Because of this guarantee, and 
because we arrived an hour and a half late—an hour 
and a half only, in a four-day journey !—they gave 
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us back part of the price of our tickets. The exact 
amount is calculated on the basis of where the train 
happens to have got to at the moment when (theoretic- 
ally) it should have arrived. When one doesn’t happen 
to be ina hurry in any case, this is highly gratifying! ... 

The most interesting thing about San Francisco 
(apart from the fact that I noticed how much French is 
spoken there) is its Chinese quarter. It’s worth a word 
of description, the Chinese theatre to begin with: 

What one sees there gives the impression of being 
warriors in the course of a battle. There are inarticulate 
cries of ‘Ouah! Ouih !’—like a concert of klaxon- 
horns in a traffic-hlock. The orchestra is seated on 
the left of the stage—if one cares to call it an orchestra. 
It consists of a large copper vessel and a mallet to bang 
on it, likewise a tin pail; a wind instrument capable 
of any amount of noise, and a pair of cymbals. Nothing 
more. And their idea of heightening the drama is to 
play louder. 

On the right of the stage there is a table where 
the property-man sits with his properties. He changes 
the scenes during the progress of the battle, and passes 
up and down between the audience and the warriors. 
But it is tacitly assumed that he is unseen, as he is nota 
member of the cast. And so it goes on by the hour, 
the combatants doing their fighting with lances, leaving 
the stage, coming back, and then doing some more 
fighting. . . . 

I mustn’t forget the Chinese shops, with the most 
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frightful things in their shop-windows. Everything is 
‘dried’ or preserved. One sees snakes flattened out 
like a nail-file, chickens pressed as flat as a sheet of 
paper, lizards, toads—in short, everything that looks 
in the highest degree uneatable is to be found there, 
surrounded by flies. I confess that I made no experi- 
ments with any of these delicacies. . . . 


Not far from San Francisco I made an expedition into 
the mountains to see the gold-diggings. 1 got out of 
the car in the hope of picking up a small lump of gold 
for myself. But I had no luck; they hadn’t left me a 
grain... . 

Before getting to Los Angeles, emerging from the 
desert, one runs into a sort of black fog. One hasn’t 
the least idea what it can be. Then one notices the 
cause of it. One is passing through miles and miles 
of orange orchards—but as the weather is rather cold, 
a little brazier is alight at the foot of each tree and is 
pouring out smoke. ... 

Los Angeles Station is like a goods-yard, but the 
town itself is exciting, with its incredible fruit-stalls 
and its crowded pavement—-for there are still pedestrians 
to be seen up to this point in the journey. (Later there 
are no more of them.) It’s possible to turn up in Los 
Angeles with no more than three dollars in one’s 
pockets, and to find oneself rich straight away. Every- 
thing is to be had on the hire-purchase system—houses, 
cars, furniture, all at so much a month. But at the 
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first hint of non-payment, the goods are whisked back 
from you, even if by then your instalments are nearly 
finished. They even nip on to you as you're driving 
along in your car, and turn you out of it—without any 
fuss, and with no hard feeling on either side. . . . 

Los Angeles. Then Hollywood. Then Beverley 
Hills. From Hollywood onward there’s no such 
thing to be seen as anyone walking in the streets. A 
pedestrian is looked upon as some rare and curious 
animal. Everyone drives cars... . 

The first impression the town makes on you is 
that of an unfinished Exhibition. Magnificent mansions 
stand side by side with huts. The whole life of the 
place takes place in the studios—which are so vast that 
to get from one set to another one gets back into the car 
or rides a bicycle. But there’s plenty to see to make you 
open your eyes ! 

Hollywood. ... I had always been told that no 
place in the vorld contained so many pretty girls and 
good-looking young men; that the humblest waitresses 
were as lovely as the day, and ihat every lift-boy was a 
Valentino. But I have to record that no miracles of this 
sort came to my eye. The pretty girls were not prettier 
than our own girls; and I saw lift-boys with large 
stomachs. .. . 

The work of the studios is run very tauch on our 
own lines. Everything is perfectly regulated, and not 
a minute is wasted. The big stars seemed to me to be 
simple and friendly. I watched at work, and got to 
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know, Clark Gable, Robert Taylor, Robert Mont- 
gomery, William Powell, Joan Crawford, Jean Harlow, 
Myrna Loy, and the admirable May Robson. The treat~ 
ment of French artists at the hands of these people 
surpasses all that one could have hoped for in the way of 
cordialiry. Lastly, I saw our own Simone Simon, who 
is becoming the idol of America, and is enjoying an 
immense (and well-deserved) success. 

The most remarkable thing of all is that there is no 
such thing, accurately speaking, as the ‘ American 
cinema.’ Directors, actors, screen-writers, designers— 
they are assembled from all the different countries 
of the world. The best of them are invited there and 
the best of them are kept there. The American cinema 
is the most truly ‘international’ organization in existence. 
Its immense achievement, and also its immense merit, 
is that it has known how to bring together this trium~- 
phant new version of the Tower of Babel. . . . 

Quite close to Hollywood, there is a sort of huge 
race-course where open-air films are shown. Whatever 
the weather’s doing, whether it’s blowing, raining or 
even freezing, there’s always a vast concourse of cars 
there—cars used for purposes of flirtation. Cars become 
for the occasion mere houses on wheels—with petting- 
parties permitted. ... 

Californian water is excellent; which is lucky, for 
one gets nothing else to drink. On sitting down to 
table one is always served at once with a large glass 
of water with a lump of ice floating about in it. Some- 
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times at the end of a meal one is given wine—in a glass 
the size of a thimble. I like water well enough; but I 
admit that on getting back to France one loses little time 
in sending for a glass of good French wine. 

Beverley Hills is the domain of the kings and queens 
of the screen, the film-stars. Or rather, it’s a Republic 
on its own. It has its own police-force, payed for by 
them. There are no fences to be seen anywhere—merely 
a succession of flowery parks, and splendid villas built 
in Spanish style, of wood. I went to see Valentino’s 
house, built on a hill. An American had bought itr— 
but he had made a bad bargain. The house is crumbling 
to pieces, little by little, without anyone being able to 
do anything about it. It is being devoured by white 
ants. ... 


“ Well, and what else happened to ycu in the course 
of your American tour, Mademoiselle Mistinguett ?” 

“T suppose by that question you mean to refer to 
the rumours of a marriage, that people have apparently 
been talking about over here ?’ 

If you want to know all about it, here are the facts : 
a certain gentleman, rich, intelligent, and of pleasant 
appearance, announced whien the Normandie got into 
New York that he and I had got engaged to one another 
on the boat. But it seems that he must have spoken 
rather hastily—for I had only got to know him towards 
the end of the crossing. 

I have three years of signed contracts stretching 
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ahead of me. I have to keep to my engagements and 
catry them out before I can begin thinking about 
marriage. . . . Unless, of course, he proposes to send 
gangsters across the ocean to fetch me. As I saw none 
of them in America, it might be a way of remedying the 
omission—here in Paris. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


INTERLUDE AT BOUGIVAL, AND 
‘LE FLUIDE’ 


By HUBERT GRIFFITH 


RENCH is a charming, precise and delightful 
language; but there is one particular phrase in 
it which still in twenty years time, or maybe on my death- 
bed itself, will net have lost its power to recall to me the 
most exquisite sense of irritation and futility that I have 
ever known. It is a simple phrase, an clegant phrase, 
namely ‘en principe’—‘in principle,’ ‘ theoretically,’ 
any other such translation will give the :dea of its mean- 
ing. But when used in a particular combination of 
circumstances ? 
The combination of circumstances was the following. 
I had crossed a second time for the purpose of keeping 
appointments with Mademoiselle Mistinguett. The 
weather was still sweltering. Much work was still 
claiming my attention in London. But Mistinguett 
had most solemnly given me a date and time to meet 
her at her country-house just outside Paris, the cele- 
brated residence at Bougival, at lunch-time on a certain 
Saturday. ‘ On the nineteensh I will be awaiting you 
certainly.” 
249 
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I had endured (or in point of fact, rather enjoyed) 
the night-crossing, with its arrival in Paris in the radiant 
and pearly dawn of a June morning. I had gone to my 
hotel and gone to bed—reluctantly, for the spectacle of 
the leafy and deserted streets in the early sunlight 
was heavenly. I had been called early, and as 
midday drew on was having a leisurely drink outside 
Weber’s café in the rue Royale, keeping one eye on 
the clock opposite the Madeleine. In other words, my 
whole concentration since I left London the evening 
before, had been fixed on being in this particular spot 
in this particular hour, within a stone’s throw of the 
bus or train that should take me out to Bougival, in 
ample time to keep my considerably important lunch- 
appointment with Mistinguett. 

As I got up to make a move in the direction of the 
Gare St. Lazare, a sudden thought, partly polite and 
partly precautionary, came over me. It might be as 
well to ring up the Bougival house (a) to let the lady 
know that 1 was safely in Paris and just on the point of 
taking train to her residence, and (4) to make sure that 
... But no; this last consideration was obviously 
unthinkable. An appointment made so definitely, with 
such protestations of earnestness, an appointment of her 
own time, place and choosing, could not conceivably 
have been quietly forgotten. However, 1 rang up; 
and it was here that the memorable phrase occurred. 

A voice, a maid’s voice, answered at the other end 
of the line, ‘De /u part de gui, monsieur?’ 1 gave 
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my name and said that I was expected to lunch at one 
o'clock. A certain puzzled surprise greeted me. I 
asked if I was telephoning to Mistinguert’s house. 
‘ But of course, to Mistinguett’s house.’ Wasn’t anyone 
expected to lunch? ‘No.’ Was Mademoiselle Mistin- 
guett herself not there? ‘No.’ She wasn’t there ?— 
but when would she be there ?—-wasn’t it expected that 
she’d be coming there about midday? And the voice 
at the other end of the line answered, immortally, ‘Mais 
oui, monsieur. Certainement, monsieur. En principe, 
elle va venir...” 

Tt was the ‘en principe’ that finished me. I flung 
down the telephone in fury—for it was no use going 
on arguing with a defenceless servant-girl; and got 
straight through to Mistinguett’s agent, a lady eminently 
capable of defending herself. 1 worked off some steam. 
‘Was it true that as a definite business appointment I 
had come over to Paris during the night ? Had or had 
not the appointment been made in the agent’s presence 
and with her approval ?—it had ! Was the date chosen 
by Mistinguett because her show would be finished, 
she would not be rehearsing, she would be spending 3 
long quiet day at her country-house, and could go into 
details about the ‘ Confessions’ end their English 
translations ? And now to be told that she had forgotten 
the whole thing, that she was not even at the country- 
house, that she would be there only ‘in principle ’— 
meaning evidently that she might or might not be 
there either that day or in a fortnight’s time—was this 
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good business or good sense or even good manners ? 
I myself was in Paris not at all ‘on principle’ or 
‘ theoretically,’ but in point of actual fact and at the cost 
of a good deal of trouble. Would the agent kindly 
now find out and produce Mistinguett for me alive or 
dead—and I’m afraid I nearly added, preferably dead. 

The agent’s voice came back so soothingly that I 
was almost appeased. And it talked what the agent 
evidently considered the sweetest reasonableness: “ My 
dear man, of course it’s a great pity ; but you'll be able 
to catch her sooner or later—and you’ll get used to it. 
Her code of manners and appointment-keeping isn’t 
the same as other peoples.’ Try to imagine that you’re 
not in England or Paris at all. Try and imagine that 
you’re in China—or in another planet altogether. . . .” 
How was I to start ‘ catching ” her, seeing that I couldn’t 
spend the rest of my life in Paris merely waiting ? It’s 
true that no one knew in the least where she was——but 
why didn’t I try going round to her flat in the boulevard 
des Capucines some time in the afternoon? I might get 
some good information there. 

Well—I left it at that. To console myself for a 
wasted day, I treated myself to a long, quiet and exquisite 
lunch among the Edwardian splendours of Larue—a 
memory worth keeping, though the cost was not low. 
I wandered about the hot streets, and thought how much 
Frenchmen were getting to look, as regards their clothes, 
like Englishmen—-and on the whole what a pity it was. 
Thirty or forty years ago, it must have been possible 
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to tell a Frenchman from an Englishman a mile off. 
Witness the charming drawings of contemporary 
“swells ’ and ‘ mashers’ by Degaz, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Steinlen and the others. Now the English fashion and 
cut have conquered Paris; and the American line of 
padded shoulders and short jackets has conquered both 
—and, from the resultant hotchpotch, the men of three 
civilized countries go about looking as though they were 
all clothed by the same chain-store. Which seems a 
retrogression rather than an advance. 

At four o'clock I tried the Mistinguett flat, top 
floor, 24, boulevard des Capucines. The situation is 
typical of the occupier, on the most crowded of all the 
boulevards, between the Opéra and the Madeleine— 
that is to say, as near to the crowded heart of modern 
Paris as it is possible to get. The only London equivalent 
svould be a tep-floor flat looking straight down on 
to Piccadilly Circus. A secretary received me in the 
stiff little wlue-satin Empire dining-room. Yes, 
Mademoiselle Mistinguett had only just woken up; 
she had been up very late the night before. She was 
awfully sorry, but she wasn’t going out to Bougival 
to-day (even ‘en principe, 1 thought). But she would 
be there to-morrow. Would I go down there in the 
afternoon and stay as long as I liked. She would be 
delighted to see me. . . . By now my proud spirit as 
an Englishman was so far broken that I had begun to 
think this very gracious of Mademoiselle Mistinguett ; 
I muttered my acceptance, and left. 
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Paris has another side to it, once one is relieved of 
the responsibility of chasing elusive actresses. I could 
begin to consider my own pleasure. I had the luck to 
find the witty playwright Louis Verneuil in Paris, he 
gave me a dinner, and asked me how I would best like 
to spend the rest of the evening. It occurred to me that 
I had never seen a debate in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and that this might be a chance. Political excitement 
was running high in Paris——it was the day before the 
fall of the Blum Government ; and we both went along 
to the Chamber. The hours of empassioned debate 
that followed, with each of the five hundred members of 
the House seeming to be speaking no less loud and 
continuously than the orator on the tribune, have 
nothing to do with the ‘ Vie de Atstinguett, but were 
an experience not to be missed by an unaccustomed 
Englishman. By luck, and thanks to Louis Verneuil, 
the dav had not been wasted after all. 


The house at Bougival, that figures so frequently in 
Mistinguett’s reminiscences, is a house worth seeing 
when one gets there at last. Bougival is a village 
seven or eight miles outside the Paris boundaries, west- 
ward down the Seine. The domain is treated by 
Mistinguett as a “ town-country’ house: that is to say 
it is near enough to Paris for her to drive out to after 
the evening performance if the whim takes her; or 
she can stay there by the week, and keep (or miss) her 
Paris engagements from there. 
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The Mistinguett house is large and rambling and 
seventeenth century; a courtyard, wooden shutters, 
large spacious rooms in the purest seventeenth-century 
tradition, with the mellowness and graciousness that 
come from their having been lived in (not kept as show- 
pieces) for the last three hundred years. The house 
itself originally formed an annexe or garden-house to a 
still larger mansion in the same grounds higher up the 
hill, Both were owned by Madame du Barry, the 
poule—in the modern idiom—of Louis XV. Mistinguett 
takes a certain malicious pleasure in this fact, and points 
out that the entwined monogram ‘ J.B.’ on the wrought- 
iron gates serve for both its present and former owner. 
Mistinguett’s real name is Jeanne Bourgeois; the du 
Barry’s original name was Jeanne Bourjou. ‘“‘ This 
was her smaller house,” says Miss, “‘ she probably used 
it for her guests or her gigolos. . . .” 

It was at Bougival that for the first and last time I 
got into anything like personal contact with ‘ Miss.’ 
It even seemed natural there to refer to her as ‘ Miss’ 
and to drop the ‘ Mademoiselle ’—as I noticed that 
everyone did, including her servants. (A little maid. 
servant pops her head into the drawing-room: ‘ Your 
coffee’s waiting, Miss’ ; in other surroundings it would 
have seemed curious for a maid to be addressing her 
mistress by a nickname.) 

Guests were assembled in the drawing-room with the 
tall windows—a couple of young men from the revue, 
a pretty secretary, a Polisn lady, a middle-aged, very 
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typically French-looking man introduced as Mademoi- 
selle Mistinguett’s brother—Sunday-afternoon, in short, 
in the home circle. Coffee was being served, and 
liqueurs (the usual ones, as well as a few exotic ones 
that one has to go to France to find). A log-fire was 
burning in the elegant seventeenth-century grate, partly 
because the afternoon had turned rainy, partly because 
the grate seemed naturally to invite a log-fire. Mis- 
tinguett was curled up on a couch, talking, listening to 
other people talk, taking her ease, with Paris and its 
theatrical life very much farther away than a bare eight 
or nine miles. Later she got up and showed those who 
didn’t know it already over the rest of the house; and, 
slipping a coat over her shoulders, came out and walked 
with bare legs and slippered teet over the wet grass of 
the gardens and grounds. 

What was the talk about? I didn’t obtrude the 
topic of the ‘ Confessions,’ seeing that it was an informal 
and friendly occasion. Mistinguett’s greeting had been 
as blithe as a bird, and palpably without the faintest 
memory of the number of times that, whether or not 
through her own fault, she had, as an interviewer, played 
me up. But from time to time facts about her life and 
her theories of the theatre came up. 

Talking of a new music-hall actress who had just 
made her first appearances in Paris: “‘She’s got a 
lot of talent, a lot of personality. She’s good. But 
she’s got too much self-assurance—and that’s what I 
don’t like. It isn’t the way to do things in front of an 
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audience. Or not the best way. One oughtn’t to give 
the impression on the stage of saying to oneself, ‘ Isn’t 
this good ! Isn’t this expert | Can’t you see how much 
in command of my medium I am!’ No, it ought to 
be much more, ‘I ope you like this. I hope you’re 
enjoying it. I’m tying it up with flowers and a bunch 
of ribbons and offering it to you for your approval. 
I ask for your applause, but I don’t pretend to command 
them.’ ” 

Someone asks why, when Mistinguett was a little 
girl and her parents wanted to lure her away from the 
spell of the music-hall, they had her taught the violin 
and not the piano: “ Because a violin was a cheaper 
instrument to buy ! You could get one in those days 
for twenty-five francs.” 

About Gaby Deslys, her celebrated contemporary 
revue-star of ihe pre-war years; Had she got talent ? 
‘* No, she had no talent in the exact sense. But she could 
hold a large audience entranced for twenty minutes alone 
on the stage—and that’s what I call having much more 
talent than talent !”” 

Was Gaby beautiful > I can still remember her large 
and lovely eyes, and her general exotic appearance, but 
I wondered if a rival would think her beautiful in the 
accepted sense: “ Our, elle était belle—elle était jolie—ou 
plut6ét ‘ gentille’ que jolie.’ ‘ Genzille’ has more meaning 
than can be translated by one word in English. It 
implies a combination of charm and graciousness-—a 
quality of ‘sympathy.’ It was strange to hear the 
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word being applied to the orchidacious Gaby, but 
was probably true enough. 

Fragmentary remarks about herself: ‘‘ Some people 
live their lives out of a book—I don’t do that—lI read 
very litth—Je vis fa vie (I only live life itself)... . 
One’s got to live in one’s own time, and be of one’s 
own time. And this changes all the time, and one’s got 
to be aware of it and change too. .. . One’s got to 
study the taste of the public—and the taste of the public 
is always on the change. . . . I love the cinema; it’s 
vital and ‘ living’ and fresh and new. . . . I was taken 
to a hockey-match the other day for the first time. I 
got wild with excitement about it; I sat looking at it 
with my eyes staring out of my head like snail’s in the 
rain...” 

And then the great question was touched on of ‘ le 
fluide.’ This word occurs in a later chapter. I had 
noticed that she had used it in a description of the 
impression that Chevalier made on her when she first 
saw him at work on the stage. She says that, in spite of 
all his immaturity, her immediate judgment of him was 
that he had got the vital quality of /e fluide—which 1 
have translated as ‘ the quality of fluidity,’ but obviously 
means very much more than that. 

I tried to draw her out on the subject, and was 
successful to some extent: “ Please let’s get this matter 
a little clearer, for it’s interesting. I can’t go back and 
translate to English readers the fact that you say Chevalier 
“has the fluid.’ 1 know a little what you mean; but 
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left as it is, it doesn’t make sense. To say that ‘he 
wasn’t a stick’ is to use a perfectly good professional 
phrase, but even that doesn’t give the whole meaning. 
Has le fluide anything to do with good looks? Does it 
imply ‘ personality’? Does it also imply the everlasting 
“sex-appeal’? To explain it most clearly of all, give us 
a list of the other people who, in your opinion, possess 
this quality of le fluide.” 

It was here that the discussion became general and 
heated ; and the rest of the little French assembly round 
the log-fire joined in and gave their criticisms and 
opinions. 

Mistinguett’s own harangue boiled itself down to 
something like this (I was surrounded by six people 
talking French as fast as they could talk, and was too 
busy to take accurate notes, but the following is the gist 
vf it): “What you say about ‘not being a stick’ 
conveys the idea of it-—but it is the positive quality of 
this rather than any negative quality—and then the 
positive quality raised to the th power... . It has 
almost nothing to do with physical beauty. Plenty of 
actresses with extreme physical beauty, or even perfect 
physical beauty, have not a spark of it. It has not even 
very much to do with the more elusive quality of sex- 
appeal. People with sex-appeal can be without le fluide— 
and a man with no sex-appeal may have it. I can talk 
for half a day to an ugly old gentleman, long beyond 
all claims to sex-appeal—and talk and listen to him gladly, 
because he has the quality of the fluide. ‘ Personality ’ 
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is very nearly the secret of it, but not the whole secret 
of it. There can be people with personality, but without 
fiuide—because their personality may be harsh, aggres- 
sive and unsympathetic. . . . 

“ Shirley Temple has it. I’m not saying whether or 
not she is a good actress; but she certainly has the 
fluid quality. Your Mr. Lloyd George has it—in an 
immeasurable degree. Chevalier has it, and Marlene 
has it, and Garbo has it—with her great eyes. You ask 
me if Gary Cooper has it? He may have it—but not 
for me. Clark Gable has it, forme... . 

“* Charm’ is a thing that felps fluid, but can’t give 
it, and doesn’t constitute it. I'll go on trying to define 
it. It comes into the sphere of electricity, like an 
electric current between one person and another; or 
like a telephone-call. Somebody ‘gets through’ to 
you on the line, and someone else doesn’t. Something 
that shoots at you—and hits you. Something that 
scratches you and stings you. 

“ Let’s go back to the list. Seymour Hicks used to 
have it—and probably he still has it now. Réjane had 
it—the quality of fluide artistigue—in an extraordinary 
degree. Astaire has it. ‘ Charlot’ (Charlie Chaplin) 
has it—no, with him it’s not fluide—it’s genius—or 
probably both.” 

(Some time later, this—to me interesting—discussion 
was resumed in London. By way of a parlour-game, 
I asked two friends to dictate a further list of those who 
might be held to possess /e fluide. Both of the partici- 
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pants were people who have a wide acquaintance with 
the worlds of London, Paris and New York. They were 
Miss Claire Luce, the American actress, and Mr. Philip 
Page, the London dramatic and musical critic. The list 
went as follows: 

Amy Mollison, Yvonne Printemps, the restaurateur 
Frank of the Ritz Bar in Paris, Theodore Roosevelt, 
several gangsters (whose names shalf not be specified), 
Sidney Bernstein (owner of many London cinemas, and 
a good deal else beside), George Gershwin, Gloria 
Vanderbilt, Aneurin Bevan, M.P., Colonel Lindbergh, 
Sacha Guitry, Queen Mary, Caruso, Jimmy Walker 
(Mayor of New York), the late Sir Charles Hawtrey, 
Arthur Rubinstein, Harpo Marx, Paul Robeson, Elisabeth 
Bergner, Lord Beaverbrook, Winston Churchill, Bernard 
Shaw (‘‘ he oozes it,” said the speakers), H. G. Wells, 
Toscanini, Alexandra Danilova, Cou, Trotsky, the 
Duke of Connaught (at the age of eighty-eight), Marshall 
Hali, Aimée McPherson, Lloyd George, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Clemenceau, David Lichine, the late Marie 
Llovd (‘I guess Cleopatra must have had a piece of it,” 
said one of the speakers; I leave it to the imagination 
of the reader to decide which it was), Fred Astaire, 
Mr. Bob Benchley (New York dramatic critic), Constant 
Lambert, Trubka the tiger-trainer, Hannen Swaffer, 
Augustus John, Tallulah—no surname is necessary, 
Sean O’Casey, and Gracie Fields. 

The list is not quite the haphazard one that it might 
appear at first sight. The persons chosen are not 
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necessarily the most eminent of their respective profes- 
sions, and therefore it is not a mere ‘ celebrity list.” Some 
of them have beauty and some of them have brilliance 
—-and some of them can lay claim to neither of these 
things. And yet it is not fantastic to believe that they 
all have a certain quality in common. The quality of 
course includes personality—not a single person cited 
above is without personality, and strong personality at 
that—but there were other people with equally un- 
doubted personality who were discussed and not 
admitted to the select band. As an instance, it may be 
assumed that Mr. Neville Chamberlain is not the 
undisputed leader of the Conservative Party and Prime 
Minister of England without possessing personality. 
But as for le fluide—well, I ask you ! 

The game can be extended indefinitely, and I suggest 
it as a pastime for winter evenings. And if I have 
enriched the English language by the new use of the 
word ‘ fluid,’ my researches and labours will not have 


been in vain. 


To return to Mistinguett : 

On the subject of driving (she drives her own cars 
far and fast): “‘ You ask me if I’m a ‘ man-driver ’"— 
which is obviously your idea of the highest compliment 
that can be paid to a ‘ woman-driver.’ Yes, I’m a man- 
driver. That’s to say, that with a clear road ahead of 
me and no possibility of anything like a side-turning, 
other traffic, or pedestrians, I slip along as fast as the 
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car will go. But I go round corners and across crossings 
as carefully as alynx. And Idon’thesitate in my decisions. 
In driving, if one hesitates one is lost... .’’ Iuse the 
word ‘lost’ as a very considerable euphemism for 
the French word that Mademoiselle Mistinguett 
inadvertently used. 

An analysis of her own character: “ Some time ago 
I was asked to write a ‘ character-study’ of myself. It 
went something like this : ‘ My character is complicated. 
I like fantasy and imagination, and I like doing practical 
things. I’ve got the soul of a gipsy, and wouldn’t 
mind going about the high-roads in a caravan. 

“My brain goes on working the whole time, even 
when I’m asleep. I get on very well everywhere, 
because I always feel at home wherever I happen to be 
—but when I’ve been away and return to Paris, I cry 
with joy when I see the Eiffel Tower. . . . 

“<Vve got will-power. That’s true. I submit to 
my own form of discipline—because I love my work. 
If 1 were given my life to live over again, I’d do exactly 
as I have done. 

“<T'm frank with my fricnds—because I love them. 
If I lie, it’s simply to get things settled peacefully, 
and not to do harm to anyone. 

“¢T like liberty and independence—beccuse it allows 
me to do what I like. I harbour no rancour. I don’t 
go out of my way to do favours to my enemies—but 
I don’t try to do them any harin. 

“Je suis un peu fantasque, mais pas folle. 





o93 


(I’m to 
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a certain extent wild, but I’m not crazy.’ The French 
original is much more expressive and exact.) “‘‘ Apart 
from this slight wildness, I’m fairly calm. In moments 
of crisis I keep my head. 

“*T have a horror of solitude ; I love to have friends 
around me—treal friends, of course. I like children and 
kids generally. Sometimes I meet stray kids in the street 
and take them and give them a blow-out at the pastry- 
cooks.’ 

“Tf all this makes up a character, you’ve got mine.” 

A further chance remark, heard in the course of the 
afternoon, and not included in the written character : 
“* Chevalier was the only man I ever loved.” 


I took my way home to Paris in the evening, having 
had the luck to come across Mistinguett in one of her 
rare moods of ease, friendliness, expansiveness, and 
good humour. I refer to ease, friendliness, expansiveness, 
and good humour as being rare moods with her, not 
because she seems to me to be lacking in any of these 
qualities, but simply because life, and her own habitual 
mush of work and activity, leave her very little time for 
them. She can be a charming hostess, can be a listener 
as well as a talker, likes talking nonsense and making 


jokes. 


1 saw her once again, next afternoon, at rehearsal 
in a music-hall, the Trianon-Lyrique, in the boulevard 
de Clichy. The revue was being reconstructed, some 
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new turns were going into it, and it was being taken 
on a short tour, starting at Versailles that evening. 
Mistinguett’s procedure at rehearsal has been described 
elsewhere, and the present occasion was a perfectly 
normal and typical one—lasting hours, and working 
out an infinitude of detail. ‘Ze music-hall—école de 
patience’—the remark comes from Miss, and has the 
ring of truth about it. The whole company is there, 
including the inevitable Bobby Weissberg. I know by 
now that the infant has not lost his power to startle 
and astonish me; but he has a perfectly new trick up 
his sleeve this time. It consists in the following, which 
may not seem as surprising to other people as it did to 
me. It is a well-known and accepted fact that the usual 
music-hall performer, when rehearsing with a new 
orchestra, does not rehearse ‘ at full voice.’ He doesn’t 
sing his song to an empty theatre at rehearsal-time with 
the full power of his throat, as he does when the theatre 
is full during performance. Miss, for instance, who has 
many songs to rehearse, and wiil probably be called on 
for a dozen encores during the evening, ‘conserves’ 
her voice when she is rehearsing, merely standing in 
front of the orchestra, humming quietly the words and 
music, and indicating to the orchestra the pace at which 
she wants the song to be taken. But when it comes to 
Bobby Weissberg’s turn to sing his song—I notice that 
the diabolically knowing little infant has picked up the 
same trick from Miss | He isn’t going to waste the sweet- 
ness of his full voice on an empty house at rehearsal- 
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time. He, too, must ‘conserve’ his voice for the 
evening. So behold him, too, when it comes to his 
turn, standing up in front of the orchestra, gently 
humming his song through without raising his voice, 
and indicating the pace at which he wishes the song 
to be taken... . 

Miss, in a smart tailor-made, blue and white bird’s- 
eye scarf, and neat ankles, was in quiet and authoritative 
control of the whole proceedings. She legislated on 
details as small as the colour of the socks that the chorus- 
men were to wear in a particular scene: ‘ They must 
be very nice socks ; I'll buy you each a pair as a present.’ 
She had made arrangements for the transport that was 
to take the company out to Versailles that evening. 
“Miss, what are we going to do about dressers when 
we get out there?” She said that the theatre had agreed 
to provide the dressers. ‘ Miss, what size exactly is the 
stage?’ “It has a ten-metre opening, a thirty-foot 
stage.” It was evident that Miss, in addition to being 
the star of her own show, was also transport-contractor, 
producer, stage-manager, and probably electric light 
man as well. A couple of acrobatic dancers were joining 
the company as newcomers, the girl very pretty and 
adroit at her job, the man (the partner) young and 
clumsy, with his vast muscles not fully under control. 
“ He ought to have been a coal-heaver, not a dancing- 
partner,’’ Miss whispers to me during a pause in the 
rehearsal. 

A final glimpse of her. Her car was waiting outside 
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the theatre, and she offered to drive me back as far as 
Madeleine. Her claim of being a ‘ man-driver’ was 
substantiated. Amid the almost fantastic complication 
of Paris traffic she drove with assurance and skill. But 
a minor hitch occurred. We were descending the narrow 
rue Pigalle, which at a certain unlikely point becomes a 
one-way Street. Miss, talking nineteen to the dozen, 
failed to notice this, and was promptly pulled up by a 
smart young policeman. “ Hi, didn’t you see the red 
lights ?’? Miss thought for a second with incredible 
rapidity. “ No,” she said, “I didn’t. I was dazzled by 
your beautiful eyes. . . .”’. The policeman, pleased with 
the joke and delighted to recognize the driver, stepped 
back with a beaming face. “ OA, c'est Miss! Passez, 
passez.”” And we continued, with the full approval of 
the Law, to sail down the forbidden street. 

ft may be that this is what Miss always says to police- 
men when harled up for incorrect driving, and the remark 
may have been a ‘ rehearsed effect.’ But then again it 
may not have been. It seemed tc me to have all the gaiety 
of an impromptu. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


MAURICE CHEVALIER AND MYSELF, 
or The Truth of a Number of Rumours 


By MISTINGUETT 


H, the rumours that have gone the rounds about 

Maurice Chevalier and myself—legends without 

end! It’s neither my doing nor Maurice’s if there’s 
been so much talk about us. 

From the point of view of the public, we played 
together, sang together, and danced together for ten 
years running; we were photographed, caricatured, 
and lampooned together; for years we were the butt 
of every song-writer and comic poet in Montmartre. 
But apparently that wasn’t good enough. Hundreds 
of quite imaginary legends had to be set afloat about 
US: fi. des 
And yet the truth of the whole matter was so simple, 
if vou only knew. . . . We got entangled in a strip of 
coconut matting when we were rehearsing a dance on 
the stage one day. . . . If it hadn’t been for that strip 
of carpet, Maurice would have gone on playing in one 
theatre, while I went on playing in another... . It 
only needed that wretched! piece of matting to start the 
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whole thing. . . . But before I go into the details of 
this, let’s start back a little earlier. . . . 


“Oh, you’re Maurice Chevalier, are you? EA dien, 
continuez/ ., .” 

This was all I found to say the first time he was 
introduced to me—a great timid chap with a friendly 
smile, his broad shoulders fitting awkwardly into his 
coat. 

Ittook placein my little dressing-room at the Eldorado; 
I forget who had brought him along to see me. 

““T wanted to meet you, Mam’zelle Mistinguett....” 

He was blushing like a boy. 

Between ourselves, there was no need for him to do 
this. Maurice had been a salesman in a colour-shop, 
and had manufactured drawing-pins in a factory. I did 
not forget that, in my time, I had been a flower-girl. 
Now we wer: both, like characters in a story, engaged 
in the same trade, selling the same sort of merchandise 
across the footlights to the same audiences. 

That was all for the time being. No great impression 
on either side. ‘ No score * game ! 

1 heard nothing snore for a long time of this Maurice 
Chevalier. Then, a lot later, some friends took me to 
a small Montmartre music-hall. A young man came 
on to the stage, and I recognized him as Maurice 


’ 


Chevalier. ... 
I watched him at work—and :t was a revelation. 
‘He’s got something in him, that chap !’ I thought. 
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Using very little in the way of gesture, smiling— 
his ordinary smile of every-day life—he put his song 
across as though he were humming it for his own 
pleasure. He was extraordinarily badly dressed. Maurice 
always says that at that time I used to make fun of him, 
and disapproved both of his dress and his repertoire. 
. . +» Would you like to know what he had on: he wore 
a pair of blue-and-white striped sailor’s-trousers that 
hardly came down as far as his ankles, a short browny- 
coloured jacket, and topped up the whole with an odd 
little bowler-hat—for this was before he had invented 
his celebrated ‘ straw-boater.’ He did the most amazing 
things with that hat of his. As though by accident he 
would make it slide down over his eyes when he got to 
the risgué bits of his songs; he’d knock it back over 
his ears when he came to his jokes. . . . He made it 
extraordinarily amusing, and at the same time extra- 
ordinarily evocative of the Parisian street-type. . . . 

Yes, there was no doubt about it by now! Chevalier 
had ‘ arrived.” It was a Chevalier who was by now in 
full form, a master of his own art. 

I was enchanted. Or rather, it would be truer to 
say that it was the little fower-girl in me that listened 
in enchantment, and tried to pick up the tunes of his 
songs in her head. For most of the time he was on the 
stage, Chevalier kept his hands in his pockets—like a 
street-corner ‘masher’ of Belvifle-Ménilmuche, or 
Montrouge, or Pantin; but always with an amazing 
charm hidden underneath his assumed timidity and 
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clumsiness. . . . He gave such a complete impression of 
naturalness, of ‘being himself,’ that half the time I 
didn’t know whether it was an old friend of my youth 
who was singing, or whether I was in the presence of a 
* fellow-artist.? In short, he bowled me right over. 

When one’s in the trade oneself, one appreciates and 
takes one’s hat off to methods like these. He had a 
smile that got across to the audience, and spread among 
them in an ever-widening circle; and as I watched, 1 
found the great saying forming unconsciously on my 
lips: ‘ Zl a@ le fluide!.. 2 Yhave never in my life met 
anyone who possessed to the same extent this supreme 
gift of the gods, for us in the theatre-business—/e 
fluide.» 

I saw Chevalier again when I was playing at the 
Variétés, He used to come there often. He used to 
smile at me ; and I used to smile back at him. By now 
he used to cz'l me ‘ Mistinguett’ straiglit out, without 
any Mam’zelle about it ; and I used to call him Chevalier. 
But there was still no particular understanding or sign 
between us. He liked what I did on the stage—and I 
in turn liked his performances. 

It was a genuine estime existing be1ween one * pro- 
fessional’ and another—added to that, the freemasonry 
of two born-and-bred denizens of Pantruche; our 
common stock of language and of slang—-not neces- 
sarily the language of duchesses, of course, but doing 
well enough for its own uses. . . . 


1 See previous chapter. 
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Then I got an engagement to play at the Folies- 
Bergéres, to be the star of a new show there— 
plenty of feathers, serried ranks of girls and chorus-boys, 
vast staircases, and all the usual paraphernalia. 

Maurice was booked by the Folies-Bergéres at the 
same time. Rehearsals started. But soon a change 
was to come over the whole thing—and a big change. 

A sudden inspiration had caught hold of the authors 
of the piece. A dance called the valse renversée had 
become the rage of the minute—hashed up and hashed 
up afresh in every new revue, and always creating a 
furore. It had become the custom for every revue to 
end up with one of these, and the thing was being done 
to death in every variety house. 

On the strength of this, the authors thought up the 
following idea, and pronounced their decree : 

“Now we're going to try a bit of a change! We'll 
produce a dance called the valse renversante ; and to 
make a big thing of it, we'll have it danced by Mis- 
tinguett and Chevalier.’ 

(A further note is perhaps here advisable. The va/se 
renversée is a technical term for an exaggerated acrobatic 
valse, and can be translated roughly as the ‘ stagger 
valse.” The idea of the valse renversante is merely a 
slight, punning, embroidery of this, and can be trans- 
lated, clumsily, as the ‘ staggering valse ’—i.e. staggering 
to the audience.) 

So away we go to work on the valse renversante in 
good earnest. But so that it should genuinely live up 
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to its name, the dance had to be entirely catastrophic. 
. - - As we danced we had to get caught up in every- 
thing on the stage—chairs, tables, and all the rest of it, 
and whirl them round with us. The stage became a 
shambles and a battlefield. Finally, there was only one 
thing that kept, as one might say, its normal equilibrium 
—the stage carpet. We thought this had better be 
dragged into the business too, so—‘ ready’ and off 
we went, contriving to fall over with the carpet on top 
of us, finally rolling ourselves up in its folds. Yes, the 
effect was ‘ staggering’ all right... . 

Ofcourse a manoeuvre like this, to appear spontaneous 
when it comes off on the stage, has to be worked out 
with infinite attention to detail at rehearsal. The idea 
was that the carpet should give the impression of being 
spontaneously caught up in the whirlwind of the dance. 
So behold Maurice and myself studiously practising it 
—rolling round and round the floor like pancakes, 
caught up in the carpet—a carpet smelling of dust, 
human flesh, stale scent, and mica spangles. .. . 

The first time we rehearsed this, and found ourselves 
face to face, horizontally, rolling over and still dancing — 
covered by the carpet, and as isolated as Paul and Vir- 
ginie under their palm tree, our eyes met in the dark- 
ness... . “Gosh, what a job!” said Maurice; and 
we both broke off in shouts of laughter, like a couple of 
children at the end of a game of hide-and-seek. The 
second time we tried it over we became a little frightened 
of each other. . . . The third time we made the thing 
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last Jonger, and the pianist who was playing for us had 
to slow down his beat. He had to slow down still 
further for the fourth attempt. There we were together, 
cut off from the rest, united by the dance, brought 
together by the dance, still in the sway of the dance. ... 
At what precise moment we hit on a new idea altogether 
—an improvisation altogether unforeseen by the inven- 
tors of the dance—an improvisation that concerned the 
coming together of four lips. . .. I can’t remember 
now. All I know is that that was the day when the 
producers bawled out in unison from the stalls: “‘ Hi, 
that’s too long—much too long! Get the carpet on 
top of you, and then get up at once. Otherwise you'll 
spoil the whole thing. . . .” 

‘Spoil the whole thing,’ indeed! We had just 
discovered a trick that was much better than any of 
theirs. Why else had they wished that carpet on us? 
The whole history of our first encounter is really 
summed up in that valse renversante and its attendant 
carpet. The memory of it still has its own poetry for 
me, coupled with the strange, dingy glamour of the 
empty music-hall, the deserted stage, the typical aspect 
of a theatre when it belongs only to its own servants— 
the theatre at rehearsal-time. ‘Love uses whatever 
background it finds to hand.’ For me that strip of 
coconut carpet seems just as beautiful as any setting of 
the legend of Tristan and Iseult—and [I’m thinking of 
the charming Lackgrounds of the medieval tapestries, 
not of the sombre and overpowering décors that one is 
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used to at the Opéra. And, rolled up in the carpet, we 
no longer met as Chevalier and Mistinguett, but much 
more as the flower-seller and the young Paris apprentice, 
speechless, lost in wonder at our discovery, just like their 
counterparts, the muidinette and the little counter- 
jumper, under the flare of the street lamp, at their place 
of tryst in the dark and rainy street. . . . Yes, I repeat, 
‘Love makes use of the first background to hand... .’ 

At the same time as all this was taking place, Paris 
was plastered with glaring placards, optimistically 
announcing : ‘ Mistinguett and Maurice Chevalier in 
Their Spectacular Success, the Valse Renversante.... 

‘Spectacular Success ’—yes, in more ways than 
one ! 


The night of the premiére drew on. 

You can't think what the night of a revue premiére 
is likes... 

The manager comes and says to one, ai hour before 
the footlights are due to go ip: “I’ve put a couple of 
million francs into this revue of yours!...” He 
doesn’t add: ‘ And I hold you responsible. You're on 
your way to ruining me. What you’ve made of the 
whole thing is absolute muck !’ 

He doesn’t actually say this, but his ‘one implies it. 
He glares at you with the eycs of un assassin—eyes that 
would shoot you if they could. And one begins to 
think in one’s turn : 

‘If the show isn’t a success, I’m responsible for two 
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million francs-worth of scenery, costumes, and the rest 
of it—all stuff that’s absolutely unsaleable outside the 
theatre !” 

Suddenly you have the feeling that the bottom has 
fallen out of the whole thing—that the fairy-like effects, 
worked out with such care, that seemed so beautiful as 
they were being built up, have all gone for nothing, and 
might as well be reduced to a heap of smoking cinders. 

One’s nerves are on edge. One is physically a wreck, 
for two or three weeks of intensive night-rehearsals 
have led up to it. One feels bruised, done in, with one’s 
morale gone to pot. There’s only one hope left to you, 
the return of your will-power. With luck it will come 
back—and, with it, energy and physical control, sud- 
denly, like a deep breath of sea-air, the moment when 
you get before the public, in the glare of the footlights. 

In the meantime, eight o’clock arrives. One turns 
up at the theatre and climbs hopelessly up to one’s 
dressing-room. One makes-up minutely, but mechani- 
cally, with the fatalism of a sleep-walker. One gets 
into one’s first dress, that has just been remade—for 
the tenth time—that afternoon. ... Ow! ... There 
are still pins sticking init !_ Nine o’clock. The curtain’s 
going up...and one can hear faint strains of the orchestra 
playing the overture. There’s a lump in one’s throat, 
one’s hands are wet, one’s tottering legs seem possessed 
of a wild longing to carry one miles away from this 
Gehenna... . 

But for all this, I had a double preoccupation on that 
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particular evening. I was thinking of my new partner, 
who was making his first appearance in a large-scale 
revue. I ended up by getting the better of my own 
nerves and my own fever of anxiety ; I transferred it all 
into conjectures and hopes of what the public would 
think of the newcomer and the reception they would 
give him. 

The scene comes back to me. I can see myself again, 
standing hidden in the prompt-corner, watching and 
listening. . . . A greater part of the audience is within 
my range of vision through a hole in the curtain. My 
heart’s beating madly. ... And Chevalier begins to 
sing. He sings easily, charmingly, with his usual abso- 
lute naturalness and geniality—and suddenly all sense 
that the occasion is a ‘ first-night,’ and all sense of the 
responsibilities on my own shoulders leaves me... 
How can I explain myself? Maurice had ‘ got’? me— 
me, a feliow: professional—just as he had ‘got’ every 
member of the audience that I could see through my 
little hole in the curtain. The whole vast circle of the 
house was merely a reflection of his smile. The audience 
was gripped and held, just as I was myself gripped and 
held. It was the same boy from the tiny Montmartre 
music-hall who was singing out there, but with some- 
thing else added to iim—a new-found maturity. He 
had become an artist, and he was holding his audience 
in the hollow of his hand—he was conirolling the 
reactions of two thousand people. . . . 

What his smile was saving to the audience out there 
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in front, d/asé with first-nights, or agog with professional 
jealousy, was: ‘ Tell me—d’you like it all right? Of 
course, I don’t say it’s great literature or classic music ; 
but we're here, aren’t we, just for a little pleasant amuse- 
ment together, and we’re doing harm tonobody. Yes?’ 
. . . He was manipulating and playing about with his 
straw-hat, and swinging his cane saucily all the time; 
his smile seemed to spread beyond his lips and to em- 
brace his whole countenance and even his whole per- 
sonality—while he himself still remained, under the 
lime-lights, the boy at the street-corner, singing for his 
own sweet pleasure... . 

And I said to myself again : 

“Yes, he’s got de fluide. I didn’t make any mistake 
about it.’ 


And what an inexplicable thing it is, this fluide. It 
is the same thing that can deliver an audience over, 
bound hand and foot, to the performer on the stage— 
and can bring a political audience to its feet cheering 
an orator. A happy quality, this fluide... 

And the thought was now borne in on me that all 
was going well, and that the game was won; that the 
revue would be a success, that the celebrated million 
francs of the manager (with the homicidal eyes) was 
saved, and would propagate other millions of francs. 
And I stopped taking any more notice of the wings and 
the auditorium. T was back again at my adolescence, 
at my youth. I was reliving again the years of long 
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ago, and my friendships with gay young companions 
of the Enghien—Paris morning trip, laughing whether 
it was raining, whether it was snowing, whether they 
were in luck or out of luck. I thought of you, Poulbot, 
sketching with your immature pencil a Miss Hellyet— 
who was really me—with her nose in the air. And I 
thought of the boys in the great market of des Halles, 
always ready with a smile, unloading the soft flowers 
from Nice in frozen Parisian dawns; flowers that I 
used to buy from you, my hands stiff with cold... . 
I re-lived, in that minute, the old familiar life of the 
‘little people’ of Paris, with their gaiety and their 
courage and their capacity for hard work—the people 
from whom I sprung, and from whom 4e sprung as 
well... . 

The stage-manager came up and said : 

“Look out, Mademoiselle—you’ll miss your en- 
trance... .” 

Yes, it was quite true, I nearly missed it! On that 
evening of all evenings—the first night of the collabora- 
tion of Maurice and myself; the beginning of an 
association that was destined to last for ten years... . 

Tt has often been said that I ‘created’ Chevalier. 
But this is quite untrue. I simply passed on a few of the 
tricks of technique that I had learned in the course of my 
experience, to him who was destined to become so 
dominating a figure in the stage-life of our epoch. i 
merely held out a hand to him across the threshold of 
the domain that I was already in possession of: ‘ Wel- 
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come to the world of lavish and spectacular entertain- 
ment that the jangled nerves of our epoch demand. Our 
task is to make people forget the struggle and tragedy 
of life. Enchant them with that smile of yours, and that 
gleam of genuine Parisian gaiety of which we both, 
you and I, know the full worth—for we’ve both known 
what poverty is, and what the struggle to earn bread is, 
from childhood up! Come across into this strange 
revue-world with me—and they, the public, will follow 
us...” 

Chevalier had brilliance. He had the great quality of 
le fluide. And the public followed. And as regards 
anything else, the history of Mistinguett and Chevalier 
is adequately summed up in the little episode of the 
strip of coconut carpet in which we rehearsed the valse 
renversante. Together we added our share to the gaiety 
of nations—and enjoyed ourselves at the same time. . . . 


I’m getting near the end of my ‘ Confessions’ ; or 
at least all of them that I propose to give the public at 
the present moment. I've left out minor anecdotes and 
small scandals altogether; I have tried to sketch in a 
few simple strokes the main outlines of my personal 
life. Why did 1 think of doing this at all? I assure 
you that it was with no intention of setting myself up 
on any pedestal—as you have probably gathered for 
yourselves. All I have tried to do is to show you that 
Iam a woman. 

Scores and hundreds of articles have appeared about 
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me; hundreds of interviews have been published in 
various languages—making me say things that I never 
said; I’ve had jokes made about me, and been carica- 
tured—even libelled sometimes with deliberate cruelty. 
I have never protested and I have never replied. But I 
had become for most people a Mistinguett in whom 
nothing human remained—a Mistinguett in electric 
lights, in theatre placards, a doll dressed eternally in 
feathers and spangles, with nothing feminine left in me. 
In the course of this process, people had ended up by 
forgetting that 1am a woman... . 

It is that that decided me to speak out. Also one 
other reason. I always have the feeling that somewhere, 
among the youngest generation of all, among the boys 
and girls of ‘ the people,’ working away in their shops 
or factories, gay and cheerful and courageous, but 
without much luck or happiness lying their way—there 
may be future possible Mistinguetts and future possible 
Chevaliers ; but that with the conditions of life growing 
ever harder and harder these days, life itself may be 
strangling them and stifling them, and refusing to let 
them dare fight their way through to success. 

I have written these ‘ Confessions’ partly to try to 
encourage them in their daring; perhaps to induce 
them to set their first footstep on the path that we two 
trod in our day, starting as the flower-girl from Enghien 
and the Belville-Menilmontant shop-apprentice. We 
both of us took our courage in our hands and dared. 
We believed that our mission in life of amusing people 
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was not, all in all, of greatly less worth than certain 
other more pompous and high-sounding professions ; 
more loftily-placed personages than ourselves have 
succeeded in making the nations weep. We—have 
succeeded in making them laugh; and perhaps to 
have done that is no lower in the ultimate scale in 
which services are weighed. 

Perhaps years from now someone will stumble on 
these‘ Confessions’ of mine, and will find in them matter 
for a little philosophizing on the extraordinary age in 
which we lived—an age which has known so many 
vicissitudes and contrasts, the quest for pleasure rising 
to unheard-of extravagance, side by side with the 
breaking loose of the passions of humanity, an age that 
has watched the flowing of rivers of blood and torrents 
of tears... . 

My biggest reward would be that those who come 
after me should say : ‘ The career of this woman, sprung 
from the people, was spent in amusing the world. 
Nothing else !’ 

No, ‘nothing else.’ I admit it and accept the verdict. 
And the science of amusing an audience, of luring it 
on, of enticing and seducing it—I learnt from the public 
itself. The public was my Conservatoire, my teacher 
and my master ; and I had no other. 

I am fond of quoting a certain book whose title has 
correctly diagnosed the pleasures of our age—Maurice 
Verne’s Les Usines @ Plaisir—* The Factories of 
Pleasure.’ 1 can remember its closing lines by heart, 
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and quote them here: ‘We've created a new pagan 
god, and crowned him with electricity. Hail!’ Yes, 
the author is right when he says that we’ve created a 
new god—-a pagan god; but for all that a god who 
conferred benefit on us, I truly believe, during some of 
the most desperate years that humanity has ever known. 

And now Pll stop. Most of what I have written 
deals with the pre-war period, and there are tragic 
chapters that lie after it. Here again there are rumours 
and slanders to be refuted. And my activities during 
the war itselfcan only be recorded when I have definitely 
and finally retired. It is by way of being an open secret 
that I did a certain amount of official Government 
service during that time; but my implication in this, 
and the implication of many well-known names of living 
neople, can hardly come gracefully from anyone who is 
still a working actress on the Parisian stage. One day 
I will tell eve: ything that I have to tell. There will bea 
further instalment of my ‘Confessions.’ 

For the time being, leave me in peace, alone in my 
garden, to think things over, and to re-live the past. 
1 am alone, surrounded by my troupe of dogs, whose 
gentle veiled eyes hold sympathy and understanding in 
them. It is holiday time. 1 am away from the world 
of the theatre. Surely by now I have earned a little 
repose? Let Mistinguett take leave of you now in one 
of the rare moments when she is at rest... . 

With my love to the gracious reader who has followed 


me so far, MISTINGUETT. 


EPILOGUE 


T would be charming to be able to take leave of 

Mademoiselle Mistinguett in the idyllic surroundings 

of peace, holidays, gardens, and canine sympathy, that 
she has drawn for us. 

Unfortunately this was not to be, and something 
very much more characteristic took place to ruffle the 
placid surface of the vision. 

It had been arranged that the Translator of Mis- 
tinguett’s notes, Confessions and other scattered material, 
should have an appointment with her at her villa in the 
South of France in the middle of July. She was to have 
been taking her long holiday of several consecutive weeks 
then; she would be neither playing nor rehearsing ; 
Paris, with its hectic orgies of rush, would be three or 
four hundred miles away ; and a few quiet and leisurely 
days could be put in in revising and discussing the 
volume. 

As the middle of July drew on, I wrote a line to 
Mademoiselle Mistinguett to remind her of my approach-~ 
ing arrival, and a further note to her agent in Paris— 
for by this time I was taking no chances, and had no 
intention of travelling down to the Riviera if Miss in 
the meantime had departed for South America or the 
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I had a cable from the agent next day, a laconic 
“No good’; followed a few days later by an anguished 
letter : ‘ Have not been able to get any information from 
Mistinguett. Have been at the telephone every day 
without success. Have finally gathered the following : 
She was at Antibes for one week—then went with her - 
whole company to Brussels—played there a fortnight— 
is now back in Paris rehearsing every single day. Has 
signed up to be the star of the new revue at the Mogador, 
and the contract will run for months. If she takes any 
holiday at all it will not be before next year... . She 
opens at the Mogador August 7... .’ 

A cutting from a Parisian theatrical paper was en- 
closed: Headlines announced: ‘4 Mogador—Mis- 
tinguett sera la vedette de“ Cac’est parisien.” A column- 
spread of advertisement in the blackest of type: 
*MOGADOR; Une DATE dans Tl histoire de la revue a 
grand spectacee; Une DATE dans Vhistoire du mustc- 
hall; MOGADOR avec MISTINGUETT: 


MOGADOR 
vous é:onnera 
MOGADOR 


vous épatera 


MOGADOR 
yous contenterda. 


So, in order to astonish, stagger, and finally (sweet 
and modest word) to ‘content’ her audience, Mistin~ 
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guett rehearses in Paris, probably for fourteen or 
fifteen hours a day, through the hot July and August 
weeks. 

Last word and Epilogue, therefore : ‘ The dance goes 


OMe 4x6 


H. G. 
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@A RECOMMENDATION OF THE BOOK 
SOCIETY 


MEMOIRS 
H.R.H. Prince Christopher of Greece 


(Prince Christopher of Greece is the sun of the late King George of Greece 
and the late Queen Olga. The present King of Greece is his nephew.) 
Prince Christopher’s story is one of vivid human interest. 
for it covers experiences gained from every side of life. 

He has known the splendour of the greatest courts in Europe, 
and he has known poverty and exile. He has lived through the 
terrors of revolution, shared in the rejoicings of a restored 
monarchy. Musicians, knowing him as a brilliant pianist, have 
welcomed him as one of themselves. He is as much at home 
in the Bohemian gatherings of Chels22 and the Quartier Latin 
as he is at Buckinghain Paiace. 

In these pages we get many interesting glimpses of King 
Edward Vil and Queen Alexandra, King George V and Queen 
Mary, the Czar and Czarina of Russia, Queen Ena of Spain, 
King Edward Vill, King Manuel of Portugal, Queen Marie 
of Roumania, King Care! and Princess Helen of Roumania, the 
Kaiser, the Duke and Duchess of Kent, King Constantine of 
Greece, Venizelos and Sir Basil Zaiaroff, and many others. 
On his visits to New York his democracy had delighted the 
Americans. Standing as he docs so close to the Greek throne 
he is known to hundreds of people who met him in the States 
as ‘Mr. Christopher’’ who married Mrs. W. B. Leeds. 
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@ Spy tales by a specialist in the art 


He tells of their romance in this story, for despite the verdict 
of the world it was a true romance in which money played no 
part. He writes with equal frankness of the splendid years 
before the Great War, when Kings sat securely on their thrones, 
and of his lean years in exile. He has always been a student 
and an observer of life. He tells of it now as he has seen it. 


Demy 8vo 22 Hlustrations 12s. 6d. net 


UNDERGROUND DIPLOMACY 
Colonel Victor K. Kaledin 


Author of “‘High Treason", etc. 


As an authentic writer upon Intelligence and Secret Service 
work, Colonel Victor K. Kaledin has made a steadily growing 
reputation for himself. tn his previously published books, 
“Fel-a-s-h D.13", ‘*K.14-O.M.66"", and “High Treason’’, he 
dealt with espionage, counter-espionage, and the underground 
workings of the political and diplomatic worlds in pre-war and 
war-time Russia from the standpoint of a member of the old 
Imperial Russian tntelligence Service. In his latest work, 
“Underground Diplomacy’’, however, Colonel Kaledin breaks 
fresh ground and considerably extends the field of his writings. 
With his unique narrative ability and wealth of excitement and 
colour, he now gives his post-war experiences all over Europe 
as a private spy—after the Russia of the Romanoffs had passed 
into timbo and he was, to ali intents and purposes, a man with- 
out a country. 

Following the sinister appearance of Soviet Russia on the 
stage of the European scene, Colonel Kaledin worked for the 
Allied Bureau, the Anti-Bolshevist section, directing the Armed 
Intervention of 1918-22. In these pages he tells of his work 
in connection with the spreading of seditious literature among 
the Allied troops in Constantinople ; his search in Sofia for the 
link between the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization and 
the Third International ; his discovery of the key man who 
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@ Witty, racy life of a great personality 


served General! Liittwitz in the Kapp Putsch as a Bolshevist 
agent provocateur; while finally, in the way of activities still 
further afield, Colonel Kaledin executed several secret missions 
for Benito Mussolini in the earlier days of the Italian leader’s 
career. 

(‘'K.14-O.M.66"" is now included in the Paternoster Library, 
price 3s. 6d.) 
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MISTINGUETT AND HER 
CONFESSIONS 


Translated and edited by 


Hubert Griffith 


As the idol of the Paris music-hall, Mistinguett has had a 
glitteringly successful career in the course of which she has had 
the most enterta'ning encounters with many pr2minent figures 
in English and Continental life, and there can be no doubt that 
her proverbia! joie de vivre comes out to the full in this fascinat- 
ing book. Mistinguett's infectious gaiety pervades the book, 
in which, by the way, she has many interesting things to say 
about Maurice Chevalier. 

Mistinguett passes in review the most outstanding of her 
suitors and their diverse and entertaining methods of approach. 
They number an Indian Rajah, an American “‘Hot-Gospeller’’, 
to say nothing of relatives of European roya! houses. Sand- 
wiched between these ievelations are droll stories about 
American “‘drummers’’ who surrounded her in New York 
with requests for the use of her name in their advertisements, 
and the platenic courtship of a Confucian Chinese. 

Here, in an extremely intriguing volume, are many facts 
of the great star’s life, fresh to the public on this side of the 
Channel. 


Large Demy 8vo. lilustrated. About 18s. net 
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@ Autobiography of a famous variety artist 


LIMELIGHT 
George Mozart 


Delightful reminiscences of the famous music-hall star, in 
which he tells, with charm and verve, many stories of his life 
on the ‘‘boards’’, and many anecdotes of the famous people 
he has met during his long and varied career. 

He has travelled extensively ; Australia, America, and Canada 
were his happy hunting-grounds, and his knowledge of the 
“*Halls’’ and variety theatres of twenty, thirty, and forty years 
ago must be almost unrivalled. 

He tells several very amusing stories of encounters with 
royalty, in particular of his early youth, when he was a drummer- 
boy in the Prince of Wales’ Qwn Norfolk Artillery Band, which 
used to play at Sandringham when Edward VII was Prince of 
Wales and Honorary Cofonel of George’s regiment. 

Anyone who remembers the music-halls of thirty or more 
years ago would put George Mozart among the first half-dozen 
turns, and there can be but few people of importance in the 
stage world that he has not met and about whom he has not 
a characteristic yarn to tell. 

From Arthur Lloyd, Daddy Wright and his sons, Huntley, 
Fred and Bert, Sir Oswald Stoll, Lottie Collins, Dan Leno, 
George Robey, Albert Chevalier, Gus Elen, Vesta Tilley, 
Fred Emney, George Graves, Eugene Stratton, and many others 
to Bernard Shaw, the Duke of Windsor, Sir Henry Irving, 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and Sir Harry Lauder, this in- 
veterate story-teller conjures up pictures of personalities 
comic, personalities brilliant, grave and gay, some of whom 
have gone, some of whom are still with us. 

The book is a veritable National Gallery of portraits by the 
same kindly word-cartoonist, and, once started, one wanders, 
almost spellbound, from picture to picture until the end is 
come, too soon... . 


Large Demy 8vo. fflustrated. (8s. net 
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@ Delightful stories of holidays in the sun and 
snow 


ESCAPE ON SKIS 
Brian Meredith 


Foreword by Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, P.C., M.P. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE BOOK 
SOCIETY 


This book is something unique and refreshing in travel litera- 
ture ; it isacasual and informal account of skiing in the hinter- 
lands of the Canadian Rockies, and of crossing a large part of 
the Swiss Alps on skis, bringing an entirely new type of book 
before the general reader. 

The author enjoys his skiing as passionately as others enjoy 
fishing or sailing or travel by more conventional means, and 
yet he does not take it too seriously or technically. He paints 
unforgettable pictures of some of the glorious scenery of the 
world, and infects the reader with his own detight in the sport, 
re-creating through the printed word the breathless thrills 
of ski-runs down snowy slopes, escapes from thundering 
avalanches, an. the swish-swish of the skis on the powdery 
snow on some trek through the massive Canadian forests. 

A Canadian who has written extensively on skiing in American 
and Canadian magazines, and was co-editor of the Canadian 
Ski Year Book for three years, he knows his subject, and 
gives a multitude of hints couched in everyday language which 
fit into the story as it goes a!ong and which are invaluable to 
the beginner or even to the practised skier. 

This book cannot fail to bring pleasure to all lovers of travel, 
Switzerland, Canada, or skiing, quite apart from al' those who 
just like a good book, and it is dramatically and beautifuily 
illustrated with full-page photographs, which alone make it 
unique. A portion of one of these is reproduced on the back 
cover of this List, and can be regarded as a sample of the 
lovely pictures in the book. 

Demy 8vo. 32 photographs. 12s. 6d. net 
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@ Sparkling, scintillating book which mirrors 
us all! 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
ENGLISH 


James Howard Wellard 


James Howard Wellard was born an Englishman, but for 
some sixteen years has been in the United States, latterly on 
a Chicago weekly paper. Thus he has the unusual faculty of 
being enough of an Englishman to know what it is like to be 
one, and enough of an American already to be able to see us 
from the outside. 

ic is a study, and a careful study, despite its wit and the brilliant 
epigrams which scintillate on almost every page, of a race 
which, though apparently stodgy and without imagination, has 
managed very nearly to dominate the earth. It probes and 
searches to find out whether the abundant criticism levelled at 
the Englishman is justified, as to which specific points of criticism 
are just and proved ; and as to how that which is proved tallies 
with the Englishman's achievements. 

A large part of the book’s unusual charm lies in the fact that he 
says things about us that only an Englishman would know or 
notice, and yet his criticism does not annoy us as many of the 
digs would do if they had been penned by one of us ; neither 
do they offend us as being rudeness or impertinence from a 


foreigner : he is in the enviable position of being neither one 


nor the other. 
This has the sparkle and nip of champagne with the depth and 
wisdom of old port ; it is a vintage book which no intelligent 
person should miss. It makes one laugh, it makes one ponder, 
but not for an instant can one’s attention be diverted from the 
continual excitement of its pages. 
“©, ft will do a darned sight more than any “hands-across- 
the-sea Society’ to promote understanding between the 
two continents. A wise and witty book-—skilful, neatly 
humorous.’’—R. L. DUFFUS. 

Hfustrated with four full-page and thirty- 

two other fine drawings by WOOD. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
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@ A brilliant forecast and a grim warning ! 


GERMANY PUSHES 
SOUTH-EAST 


Dr. Gerhard Schacher 


{who is a Doctor of Law and Doctor of Economics of German Universities, 
and correspondent in Prague for ‘‘The Economist’’, the ‘‘Financial News”’ 
and the ‘‘Manchester Guardian Commercial’’). 

Dr. Gerhard Schacher is well known as the author of “Central 
Europe and the Western World’’ and other books in which, as 
well as by his articles in prominent British and American 
journals, he writes on Central European problems, pointing 
out their great importance in international relations ; em- 
phasizing that they have so often provided the spark igniting 
a greater conflagration. 

He puts this book before the reader just at the very moment 
when that spark may be struck from the tinder of Danubian 
politics. Having tong observed Germany's insidious influence 
penetrating the countries of South-Eastern Europe, and having 
a first-hand and intimate knowiedge of the means and methods 
she uses to gain her influence, there could be no one better 
qualified to puta clear picture of the Central European situation 
before the pu-lic. 

The book is not a mere journalist's report, though tne auchor 
has a special knowledge of all the imoortant personalities in 
this part of Europe ; it grips the reaver because the author’s 
statements and predictions are startling and yet at the same 
time bear the stamp of truth ond sound reasoning. It is a 
warning. brilliantly delivered, by a man who is a specialist 
in his subject, of the menace of Nazism rot only to Central 
Europe, but to the peace of the world. 

*t . . He has succeeded in giving us a large amount of 
valuable information on German aime and methods ; and above 
all, there are a number of pages which reveal an extremely 
keen political observation. The passages on Italy's essential 
conflict of interest with Germany in the Danube basin are 
first class..’--C. A. MACARTNEY in “‘The Spectater."’ 
Large Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net 
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@ Journalist’s reminiscences, with a new angle 


RESTLESS QUEST 
Jerome Willis 


Author of ‘‘The Last Adventurers’’, etc. 


This book is a record of the author's travels and mental 
experiences, beginning with that of an airman with Deniken’s 
army in the Russian Revolution of 1919 and ending with that 
of a war correspondent during the siege of Madrid in 1937. 
lf ic has a definite pattern it is that of the mental attitude 
towards life of post-war youth, those young people who, like 
the author, found it difficult to settle down to anything after 
entering the Service, straight from school, and returning to 
civilian life, feeling a man, but yet a youth. This queer restless 
spirit carried him into the jungles of Central Africa as a trader, 
through a political campaign in London and out to Singapore 
as a journalist. Always it has a certain ironic humour behind 
the snapshots of various parts of the world. From ‘‘covering 
the waterfront”’ in Singapore, through the Philippines, China, 
and Japan, with sketches of Hollywood and the stars, Chicago 
and New York en route, he came back to London to join a 
world-famous news-agency, and ultimately found his way into 
shell-torn Madrid. 

Demy 8vo. About |0s. 6d. net 


-IN PREPARATION 


A new book by 
Etsu_ Inagaki Sugimoto 


Author of ‘‘Daughter of the Samura:'’, etc. 


“*KOOLPINYAH” 
by G. H. Sunter 


Author of “Adventures of @ Trepang Fisher’’, etc. 
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@ The life-story of the year! 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Hollington K. Tong 


it has become clear that a book about General Chiang Kai-shek, 
now leading China in her valiant struggle against a rapacious 
enemy, is becoming more and more necessary so that the 
people of this country can obtain a correct estimate of the 
man who is China’s Prime Minister. We read about the Prime 
Minister’s actions and speeches in the newspapers, but of the 
man, his upbringing and character, we know almost nothing. 
This state of affairs is remedied in this fine, accurate study. 
In the words of the author's preface : 

“Recents events in China have proved Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to be the greatest soldier-statesman of our time 
on the Continent of Asia. By general admission, China, 
under his leadership, nas progressed more in the last ten 
years than in any previous century. 

In these two voiumes is related the life-story of tne Builder 
of Modern China, who has successfully evolved order out 
of chaos, having welded discordant elements into an 
effective nacional unit, and won respect for his country 
from without. They describe his childhood and his early 
youth—the days when he was mischievous, fearless, 
combative and full of determination. 

They record twenty years of intensive preparation for the 
important rofe which he is piaying today. His tenacity 
of purpose in adhering to the revolutionary cause which 
at times appeared hopeless, and his unwearying loyalty to 
the late Kuomintang leader, Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen, which was 
shown during this preparatory period, are as graphically 
told as circumstances warrant. After remaining in com- 
parative obscurity for one-third of his lifetime, he emerged 
triumphantly as President of the Whampoa Military 
Academy, and as Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 
Punitive Expedition. Hts lifc-scory from this time became 
the story of China.”’ 
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This story, which takes us through the early Japanese troubles, 
up to 1937, is told with power and vividness in this convincing, 
well-documented and sincere book, which is certain te become 
the foremost authority on this remarkable man and his times 
for many years to come. 

The author, a Chinese, who was a schoolfellow of Chiang 
Kai-shek, quotes freely from official files and documents to 
which no other biographer would have had access ; he has 
known the Genera! from his youth, has seen him before and 
after his striking rise to the high position he holds today. 
No one could be better qualified to give us a portrait of the man 
to whom the whole world looks for the regeneration ofa nation 
comprising one-fifth of the world’s population. 
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@ The War—from a “regular’s” point of view 


A TROOPER IN THE “TINS” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LIFEGUARDSMAN 


R. A. Lloyd 


How many of the thousands of spectators who from day to day 
admire the glossy black horses, alert and beautiful in their 
movements, and the magnificent physique, gleaming breast- 
plates, and waving plumes of the Life Guards as they ride from 
Knightsbridge to the Horse Guards, realize that these ‘“‘tin 
soldiers’’ are, before all else, highly trained troops ready to 
take their place in war ata moment's notice ? A full regiment 
of Househoid Cavairy formed part of the first Expeditionary 
Force in 1914, shed its ‘‘giad-rags’’, and gave a good account of 
icself on the Retreat from Mons. Six wecks later, at the begin- 
ning of October, three more regiments of Household Cavairy 
landed at Zeebrugge and Ostend with the 7th Division, and 
played a vital part in the first battle of Ypres. 

The author served in the ranks of the First Life Guards for ten 
years (1911-1921). He gives an intimate first-hand account of 
the life and work of a Household Cavalryman in London and 


Windsor during the three years 1911-1914. He describes the 
preparation and departure of the first regiment to Mons. 
He is left behind with a few others to help form and equip 
the new second unit. There are lively scenes before the First 
Life Guards, now part of the new 3rd Cavalry Division, dis- 
embark at Zeebrugge on October 8th. The retreat from 
Antwerp is followed by weeks of hard work and fighting 
round Ypres. 

The drab monotony of billets, the futile spells of cavalry training 
in preparation for something which never happened, and the 
heartbreaking return afterwards to the soul-killing occupation 
of maid-of-all-work in and around the Jine—all these would 
have taken the heart out of any other set of men. The fine 
spirit of comradeship and the never-failing sense of humour of 
the Britisti soldier alone render the continuation of this state of 
affairs possible. Finally, early in 1918, the regiment parts with 
its horses and becomes a machine-gun battalion. Scarcely is 
the new battalion formed and equipped when it is decimated in 
an air-raid on May 19th, 1918. The author is badly wounded 
in this raid and spends the next two years in hospital. He 
describes his hospital experiences in and around London, and 
finding that the post-war army holds no prospects, he takes his 
discharge and returns to schoolmastering. 

This is the first book we know of which presents fully and 
sympatheticall: the regular soldiers’ part in the great struggle ; 
this is essentially the story of the men to whom the privations 
and perils of those four dreadful years were but part of the job 
they had been trained for. 

Throughout the story the author has avoided picturing the 
hideous side of war with its blood and filth. This side must be 
only too obvious to anybody who gives the subject of war a 
moment's thought. The less-obvious side, comprising the 
cheerful, great-hearted spirit in which the troops carried on 
under such conditions, is apt to be neglected and forgotten. 
The author has, therefore, tried to recall the brighter moments 
of his experiences, and to give some idca of the mentality of 
the men whose comradeship he was privileged to share, and 
whose loyalty and humanity made every moment of the war 
worth living. 

Demy 8vo. Hlustrated About !2s. 6d. net 
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@A thrilling, dramatic true story of the sea! 


“SEVERN” SAGA 
E. Keble Chatterton 


Author of ‘‘Valiant Sailormen’’, etc. 


This is the thrifling career of H.M.S. Severn, one of the most 
unusual warships ever built, which nevertheless during the 
period 1914-18 made more naval history than perhaps any 
vessel of her size. 

Originally built as a monitor for the Brazilian Navy, she was 
just ready when the Great War broke out, and this exciting 
true yarn begins with August 1914, when British naval officers 
went to take her over from the builders. 

The Admiralty sent Severn across to bombard the German 
armies in Belgium, and her narrow escapes from U-boats make 
stirring reading. When the projected German invasion of 
Engiand was to have taken place, she went to the Wash in 
readiness to resist the enemy's landing. What happened, 
and why they did not come, is here dramatically revealed. 

We next find her being sent to the Mediterranean, where she 
was to take part in the Dardanelles campaign, but the East 
African crisis demanded her presence at the Zanzibar base. 
How they managed to tow Severn from Malta, through the Suez 
Canal, and down the Red Sea, in spite of amazing difficulties, is 
here fully told for the first time. 

Then came her famous exploits when she floated up the 
River Rufiji through the swamps to undertake two terrible 
duels with the German cruiser Konigsberg. For this incident 
only three brief chapters out of twenty-five could be devoted in 
Mr. Chatterton’s ** “Konigsberg’ Adventure”’ (now in its 9th 
thousand). But now at last the full and complete authentic 
account is presented with a richness of detail rarely available. 
From the Severn's surviving Commanding Officer (now a 
distinguished Admiral), the signalman on the bridge, and from 
others ; from diaries and a mass of original unpublished docu- 
ments ; from German sources and the German signalmen 
aboard Kiénigsberg, the author has been privileged to narrate 
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@A yachting book to remind you of the sun! 


the story with such fullness and exciting suspense that it must 
for all time remain a unique volume. 

We follow her attacking Tanga, destroying the German liner 
lying there ; later capturing Bagemoyo and hoisting the 
Union jack ; being present at the surrender of Dar-es-Salaam ; 
and tn fact leading a hectic life off the African coast till 1918. 
Back she comes to the Mediterranean, and begins a new series 
of voyages ; up the Aegean and Dardanelles to Constantinople 
at Armistice time ; then into the Black Sea, spending some 
months during 1919 up the Danube, emerging from that river 
when the ice cleared ; finally coming home to England, after 
these adventurous years, to be broken up. 

Altogether a remarkable record of surprises, narrow escapes, 
comedies, and tragedies. A book for the general reader who 
enjoys a first-class gripping yarn ; but alsoa volume of perman- 
ent historical value to be in every library. 

A special feature of the book is the remarkable illustrations. 
Large Demy 8vo. tHustrated. 18s. net 


e@ ‘Mr. Keble Chatterton has developed into one 
of the most delightful yachting chroniclers. 
The book has all the charm of the best kind 
of walking tour book, with the sailing, as it 
were, thrown in.”—Daily Telegraph 


“CHARMINA" ON THE 
RIVIERA 


E. Keble Chatterton 


Here is a travel book quite out of the ordinary. 

With envy, the reader will vicariously cruise from Toulon 
to Italian waters under a deep-blue sky, sailing through cobalt 
Mediterranean seas into picturesque havens past scenery rich 
with colouring and brilliant with sunshine. This is the kind 
of book that makes you long to seil your car, give up everything, 
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@ The indispensable “THE YACHTSMAN’S 
PILOT” 


and go away south on the best kind of pleasure voyaging ; and 
even those who know something of the Riviera from the land 
will find its revelation from seaward something much more 
fascinating. 

Not only is ** “Charmina’ on the Riviera’’ a book for yachtsmen, 
but for every man, woman, and child who revels in sunshine 
and travel. The 35 illustrations make this beautiful volume 
additionally attractive. 

‘‘There are in its pages the glow and the glitter of blue seas, 
the scent of olives and lemons, the idyilic pleasantness of a 





magic coast. . . . Mr. Chatterton displays here a gift of making 
every little trifle of interest.’’—Blue Peter. 

“A travel book quite out of the ordinary.'’—Yachting Monthly. 
“The whole book has an entrancing quality.”’—Scotsman. 
“Mr. Kebie Chatterton excels at description.'"—Yachtsman. 
Demy 8vo. IHustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


@ “Has established itself firmly . . . one can 
imagine no better guide.’’—Lloyd’s List 


E. Keble Chatterton’s 
THE YACHTSMAN’S PILOT 


To the harbours of England, Scotland, Ireland ; the Continent 
of Europe from Ymuiden to Bordeaux ; Bordeaux to Séte 
by Inland Waters ; and the Mediterranean Harbours from 
Sétre to Toulon ; the Riviera Harbours to the Gulf of Genoa ; 
with notes on the italian Harbours from Genoa to Naples. 
“A most comprehensive and accurate book.'’—Field, 
“Worthy ofa place in every cruising yachtsman’s bookshelf.’'— 


Motor Boat. 

Demy 8vo. Third revised and again Enlarged Edition. With 52 
large-scaic plans and particulars of more than 800 harbours and 
anchorages. 2Is. net 
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@ A book which is an encyclopaedia on the 
care, training, and management of the horse 


“TO HORSE !”’ 


Captain Frank C. Hitchcock, 
M.C., F.LH. 


With a Foreword by COLONEL SIR PERCY LAURIE, K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., in which he says : 


“‘l_ am confident that this latest treatise by Captain 
Hitchcock will supply a big demand. It is intensely 
interesting as well as instructive, and it should increase 
keenness and enthusiasm for everything to do with the 
horse.”’ 


The author of that popular book ‘‘Saddle-Up’’, which is a 
standard authority on the subject of equitation and stable 
management, and which is now in its eighth edition, needs 
no introduction to readers. 

In this book Captain Hitchcock continues co write in his 
entertaining style a thoroughly practical work on the subject 
of riding, training the horse, with special chapters on the care 
of the horse and the construction of stables. 

Common aitments and diseases are dealt with in order that 
the horse-owner will know from symptoms what first aid to 
give while awaiting professional advice 

This very comprehensive volume includes chapters on bitting 
and saddlery and the preparation of horses for point-to-points. 
The book should prove invaluable to ali horsemen and horse- 
owners, and it should be a boon to those who have the responsi- 
bility of teaching equitation and for those candidates preparing 
for the Institute of the Horse examination for the instructor’s 
certificate. The subjects which are included in the syllabus of 
this examination are thoroughly dealt with in a most efficient 
and practical manner. 

The book is admirably illustrated with photographs and with 
the author’s own explanatory diagrams to reinforce the text. 
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“TO HORSE !’’—List of Contents 


+ Points of the horse: the effect of conformation on subsequent 
training. 
fl. A survey of the origin and history of the horse through the ages 
and the evolution of the thoroughbred. 


WA. Description and identification of horses, pedigrees, breediag, and 
nomenclature. 


INWB. Veterinary certificates and law of warranty. Unsoundness in wind 
and fimb, terms and descriptions. tow to tell the age by 
the teeth. 


WA, Stables and stabse-construction. 


IVB. Stable management and routine. Care of the horse. Watering, 
feeding, quantity and quality, grooming, bedding. exercise, 
clipping, clothing, bandages, sheeing, care of the teeth, stable 
vices, care of the harse after hunting. 


Vv. The rider's seat and hands. The horse’s mouth, riding and jeading. 


Vi. Advanced riding, the aids, the flexions, the diagonals, jumping, the 
Passage, the half pass. 


Vil, Training the horse. Longeing. long reining, ‘‘tack’’, Backing the 
young forse, jumping and training to jump. Stages in horse 
training. Saddlery required. Jumping fences and schooling 
over fences. Construction of various types of fences. 


Vill. Warious styles of riding. Comparison of seats, show, hunting, racing 
polo, military, anc the advantages and characteristics of the 
respective seats. 


IX. Part I. Saddling and Bridiing. Method of saddiing, saddle fitting. 

girths. Stirrup-irons. Cleaning of saddlery. The saddle rcom 

Port ll. Bitting, Bits, “‘Mouthing’’. Martingales : various types and 
nosebands. Curbs and adjustment. 


X. Instructing in equitation. Difficulties met with. Riding-school, 
advice to instructors Value of instructor's demonstration 
horse Syllabus of §. of H. examination. Type of questions. 
Programme of work, 


XI. First Aid.—Common ailments and diseases. Symptoms, causes, and 
treatment whilst awaiting professional advice. Method of 
administering physics, etc. 


Appendices..-Colours and markings by permissien of the Roya! Veterinary 
College, etc. 


Demy 8yo. “2 Hlustrations and 134 Diagrams 10s. 6d. net 
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